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grroups form at the door and ta 
I . 


topies of the dav. or of more pri 


fie late Petersburg summer arrives fairs, as they watch the sun sinking slow 


with the suddenness of a thunder-clap ly into the waves toward Oranienbaum., 
previous day there is ot a bud to be” or the sails of the fishine-boats seuddir 


n on the trees, and a few days later away toward the coast of Finland It is 


uu may literally see the leaves growlng a sweet and meditative hour, and nothing 


ts in brusquely and without warns you that it is fleeting, for the dark 
This renewal of nature co- ness does not arrive, and the promenaders 

ith the period of the ‘* white linger, and nothing can induce them to 
at the end of May and the begin- quit this enchanted spot 


ng of June The sun searecely disap On the return drive, the fogs that rise 


ws from the sky for two or three hours from the marshy land float like a silver 
y, during which, although it is absent, canopy over the fields and forests stand 
i divine its presence just beiow the ho ing motionless and fantastic in the calm 

1. The redness of sunrise follows im- white night. The equipages scatter among 


ediately that of sunset This diffused the avenues that traverse the Islands in 
radiation that fills the atmosphere is nel every direction, and Stop at the doors of 
ier day nor night; it is an Elysian light the villas whose gates open on the road 


t 


hh vhich meh and objects prod ice ho rit isure-house Ss belonging to the no 


¢ 


shadows, and assume the aspect of pale bility and the rich merchants, built with 


spectres. Such must be the quality of facades on the water, and with st 
1 } ] ? 


sad valleys of the moon scending to the waters ed ©, 


hours when the moored the boats that bring into com 
eht and e dawn are confounded munication the palaces of this rustie and 
nervous people cannot slee} This is the sylvan Venice. In a few days more tli 


t roy | P . " . } +} | ] f } xu } = : ] 
time for long excursions to the Ssiands Pam1iies Whose SI opiiges them to 


At the first smile of spring nothing can remain near the capit will come and 
be more charming and fresh than this take up their summer quarters The 

labvrinth of forests cut Ip bs the 1 imer aine in the open a ron tl varden lawns 
ous branches of the Neva, which mean breathe the fresh air a ft) vater’s edve. 
ce rs between the clumps of verdure Dathed or co off in joyous boating parties to hear 


in the waters of the gulf that wash softly Lie fashionable operetta in , Lhe 


around the Point. The Point is the Hyde country theatres that add to 1 ravety 


Park or the Bois de Boulogne of Peters fthe Islands; on all sides orchestra bands 
burg’ The droskies and the barouches, Vil » loungers, garlands of Japane st 
which have taken the place of th ial . lan are refle ected in the river bou 
bring to this promontory every ¢ quets of fireworks burst above the trees. 
during the spring nights all the fash Whether he follows the road or the river 
able world of Petersb re’. El julpace the prome nader IS stopped at every ste p 
are drawn up in rows at the wate ddge. by the animated 
In the crowd of promenaders, in which attention The 
the officers form the majority, eac ored toilets and 
waits for the carriage in which he i dren, the houses throw1 
ticularly interested, and when it arriy ryti g makes him forg 
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Ru i, and transports him to the e of 
Italy or to the borders of the Bosporus 

I} ‘ ) ine itt ed to the set ce 

+ + | 

‘ e ¢ pass the sun ra Sars 
} = ! 1 | l ) if ore S ‘ 
Cu vere hh ma Have pre 
‘ ‘ } other ott 


these residences 


. ¢ 
rou} 


ro ind Liese 


eC 


perina pa ees are situated h opposite 


( 4 nS yrie ours distance DV Pall 
Petershure. Peterhol is the Russian 
Versa ( Peter the Great endeavored 
































































CHEREMISSE GIRL 


o reproduce there the splendors that he 
had Louis XIV. 


prospects 


seen at the residence of 


a park with majestic alleys of 


trimmed and seulptured vew-trees, foun 


tains streaming from the mouths of bronze 
Tritons. The vicinity of the sea furnishes 
here an additional decorative element: a 
line promenade stretches away between 
the ives and the oak forest, and leads to 


the pier where the imperial vachts are 


moored. Tsarskoe-Selo is the more living 


of the two, and the richer in souvenirs. 


built by Rastrelli, and 
trees that fringe 


In the vast castle 
under the larel lake, 
the 
who used to lead in this 


the 


one thinks one 


still sees the shade of 
great Catherine 
life in 
company with her favorites, her philoso 


place a familiar and intelligent 


phers, and her poets. One fancies that 
one sees. too, the shade of the unfortu 
nate Alexander IIl., who used to delight 
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to assemble us here in his private 
when the summer brought him bac 
his lavorite abode By the side ¢ 


paiace Lite Lycée cal 


Sup the most gion 
It wa 


to educa 


rs of Russian letters 


monopoly of this house 


children of the 
memorat 


the 


high nobilitv; on its « 
ve tablets are 
Lhat 


politics or in the romantic 


inseribe d ris 


names have made a mark 
movene 


There Po 


and son 


the first half of the century. 


kin his childhood, 


» issed 


his verses deseribe the enchantme) 


Tsarskoe The Hussars of the Guard 
are stationed in the town keep ennut 
respectful distance. The park, admira 
roads that lead to 
umphal arches and classical te mple Ss 


laid out with its 


pavilions in the style of the eighteer 
century, is contiguous to the park of P 
lovsk, which surrounds the castle of t 


I 
Grand-Duke Constantine. Between the 
two residences there is an incessant LO 

to and fro of equipages, which issue fron 
the chalets that are disseminated amongst 
the sheltering pine-trees, and drive row 
the 


habitual rendezvous of rusticatine Peters 


open-air orchestras which are thi 
burg 

We shall not stay to describe this vill q 
giatura life. It gravitates in the orbit of 
the court, and the life scarcely ditfers 
from that of Potsdam or Schénbrunn 
We should simply find there over again 
with a little 
which we have already made the acquaint 
at the Winter Palace. Nor shall we 


follow fraction of 


more liberty, the society of 
ance 
the considerable R Is 
sian society W hich roes abroad as SOO aS 
piq 


social 


the fine weather comes, although a 
uant chapter might be written on 
life outside of Russia, at Baden, Homburg, 
Trouville, Biarritz—secenes which Tour 
guénief has depicted with a satirical pen 
in his novel Smoke 


Let us leave to this 


witty writer the ‘‘ Baden Generals,” as he 


We are 


representations of 


calls them seeking rather tor 


picturesque national 
life, and in order to find them we shall do 
best to follow in the footsteps of the great 
landed proprietors who pass the summer 
on their estates, ‘‘lewr bien,” as people say 
at Petersburg. Each one diverges toward 
some remote province of the empire. The 
time is not distant when these journeys 
required two or three weeks over the post 
roads along which horses dragged the 
Nowadays a family takes 
its place in a comfortable railway car, ac- 


easy chaises. 
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THE ‘** BOURLAKI” 


mpanied by a van full of boxes, as nu 
be 


for 


rous as would 


required by an ex 
Africa: 


evervthing 


rer starting central pro 


stuffs. hy oks 
the 


ons, clothes 


s to be earried from shops of Pe 
into the forlorn region 


W hich 


Their proverbial 


sburg or Moscow 
ere the family is going to live 
tv shall we join? 
spitality invites us to Lithuania, Ukra 
the Ural. Let 


this Cossack seigneur who is 


i, the Crimea, us follow 


of all 


Ine 


by way of the Volga to his domains 
the steppe of the Don 


I] 


He has been staying for a few days at 
Moscow to see his friends in the old cap 
tal, and to perform his devotions in the 
eathedrals of the Kremlin. It is always 
. joy to the heart of a good Russian to 
contemplate the town of the sixteen hun 
dred churches, with its of 


ocean green 


roofs, its lace-work of spires, and its domes 
that rise against the azure sky as far as 
the eve ean reach. He has visited Saint 
Michael the Archangel, where the old 
I'sars, since Ivan Kalita, sleep side by side 
in coffins reared up against the pillars; he 
has kissed the reliquaries of the saints be 
neath the sombre vaults of the Ouspensky 
Sobor, the metropolitan church where the 
Emperor is invested with the crown on 
In the even 
ing his friends have invited him to Petr 


the day of his consecration. 


for the oi: 
thodoxy of its national cooking; Tartars 


kief’s, the restaurant famous 


IN RUSSIA 


OF THE VOLGA 


dressed in white serve the oukha, or ster 
let soup, so dear to the gourmet, the rasti 
gai, or fish pasty, which accompanies it; 
the diners listen 


solemnly to a gigantic 


and indefatigable organ, Whose mechant- 


eal rollers grind out in the immense hall 
select pieces from Glinka’s opera Life for 


the Tsar 


his last purchases in the bazar of the **Chi 


At last our traveller has made 


little and 
that run along the vaulted galleries 


the 


nese Town,” in those booths 
stalls 
where Muscovite merchants, as im 
he Turks, sell cara 


furs, gilt 
Then he takes the train 
for Nijnii-Novgorod, and as he 
tainly have some 
eattle at the f: we shall have time 
with him to take a glance at this 


passible and wily as t 


van tea, Siberian silver- 


and 
chased maces 
will cer 
susiness to do in grain 
or i. 
micro 
cosm of Russian life 

The fair has just begun 
the traditional 


According to 
usage, the flags that an 
nounce the opening have bes nh hoisted on 
their poles and blessed with grand cer 


( monies. 


A naval officer presides over 
it i 
According to the hereditary superstition 
of the Nijnii merchants, if the flags mount 
without a hitch, and float at once bravely 
in the breeze, the success of the fair is cer- 


this ceremony ; is a solemn moment 


tain; but if they get entangled in the cords, 
it is useless to hope to do good business. 
The level the the Volga is 

lso anxiously consulted. When the wa- 
Lers are too low in consequence of the ex- 


of waters of 


cessive heat, the heavy boats laden with 
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us run agro ind on 
and cannot 
ited to the 
al 
il 


formed t 


tbiuy nh 


Vo 


Lhe con 


and the Okarivers, On 


Dare ana marshy mm 


rises Tor the space 
ts wooden houses, its 
names established DY 
Chinese quarter with 

¢ with dragons and 
ipalities of our proud 


W este rn capit 
the 


als might learn much by 


idying ‘oblems which have had to 


rrder to insure the admin 


s of this ephemeral town, 


ming in food and in water. 
» particularly wor 

ystem of sewers and the or 
ire is the 


ie fire-brigade 


the fair; every year it di 
value of a considerable 
for 


and stations where po verful 


here there are towers 
ilways ready under steam, 
The 
ro 


horses standing beside them 


their E 
and ra 


} 


firemen of Nijnii surpass all 
pidity. 
of the 


left here traces of his activi 


31] 
SKI1i1 
the Governor 


nin ISsl 


ty, and marked his passage by useful re 


forms To him is due the foundation of 


immense dormitories which 


o a floating population of 


yeepers and dock aporers W ho formerly 


in the doorways OL inns, and cid not 


ept 
} 


+h to the security of this 


rlomeration of men 
ion of Nijnii is formed of 
You sec 


and hear 


populat 

whole universe. 
of Asia, 
The Chinaman from P\ 
the 


Khivans 


‘ostumes 


Mussulman 
Bo 


arrived in 


With 
and 
ans have 

ian Steam-boats: the 
‘ader from Leipsic bargains 
trapper from the bor 


\s 


is well as for busi 


2hna people come to 


isement 


ot entertainment oecupy 
one-third of improvised town The 


atl 


ited to suita 


Moscow 


poorest mujik, and varied to 


} 
wbllious -oradu ii) purses 


from tha f the nabob down to 
the 


nationalities 


that ol 


suit all There are theatres 
where the most famous Russian artists are 
find 


artists of the French café con- 


applauded, and shanties where 


tne poorest 


you 
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clers and mounte 
Bo 


( ‘aucasian ( 


certs; Indi in jug 


{ 


mm Marseilles alternate with 


and 


S1)) 


yvomen 
In virtue of Immemorial custom 


ministration takes care that its wues 
want 


the 


nothing, and that they may 


fair the pleas ives of their 1 Sp 


and diverse countries. some time 
the opening 


Vole : 


ethnographic sample of the East—Px 


mysterious boats come 

each one of these boats car 
Turkish, and French, o 
posed] y French, ladies. It would xv 
a correspondent of the Pall Mall G 


to trace the realistic pictures whicl 


German, 


be seen in Nijnil in all their patrirare 
You may study 
abject misery and vice, and at 


candor. here the 

thie 
time the most incredible follies of we 
There in a few weeks a Russian merch 
will drink more champagne than a 
provincial town in France consumes it 
as 


rarely sees sq 1andered within the s 


vear, and spend a fortune such 


lapse of time These creat business on 


ators seem to be seized with vertigo 


good vears everything is out of all p. 
portion—their profits, their liberality, ai 


Some of thi 


also their pompous ple tv. 
ruin chur 


Macaire, the patron of the fair. Thy 
amount of 


themselves by dedicating a 
tost 
total 
Nijnii 

fortune and commercial vigor of Russia 
‘Tro 
temptations as quickly as possil 


transacted 


business 


is the surest barometer of the pu 


Let us take our Cossack friend fa 
these 
embark one of t 


the 


W hose boile rs are 


and on the steamers 
Volga as far as Astrakhat 
heated 


IXury Wilt 


vO do Vii 
The boat 
petroleum, Is fitted up W ith al 


vill soon be shabby, as one may see fron 


the habits of the who lie o 


passengers, 
the benches with their greasy toulo ipes 
espec allv the Jew Ss. W ho squat on the d 
vans holding their foot in one hand wit 
their shoes off. Meals colleet in 


1 
Lhe salol 


people of all kinds: state engineers wl 
are 
the 


think to give 


making the hydrographic survey ¢ 
Pern 


cachet of el 


river; merehants from whe 


themselves a 
france DY speaking a Kreneh of the Ir ov 
middle - class 


invention; then 


heads wrapped up in silk kerchiefs, who 


women, 


are taking their daughters on a pilgrim 


ve to some monastery These childret 


are all charming, with their Russian chem 
isettes brilliantly embroidered in blue and 
red, and w their 


hane down to their 


ith which 


cirdle of niellé sil- 


blond plaits 
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CHIEF OF 


MONASTERY 


ver. There is always and everywhere a 
General, to whom all yield the principal 
place with respect If the merchants can 
make acquaintance with him, if they hap 
pen to live in the same town will 
» some feast in order that he 
there in full with all 


his decorations, and they will then show 


they 
invite him t 


MAY 


con 


uniform 


him off proudly as if he were a gold cen- 


tre-piece on the table. Formerly the mer 
chant ised to pay tor this honor in cash. 
It is stated that this is no longer done 
Let us hope so \t the side of the General 


is a neatly dressed gentleman who says 


he is a lawver at Saratov: and indeed he 


talks copiously and eloquently about ev 
erything and him 
brought up in the 


corps for the military profession, he 


. . 4 
particularly about 
an officer 


self Son of 


cadet 
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has 
central Asia with 


seen a little servic 
Teher 
“a true Slavophile 
firms. Afterthat exper 
he resol itely Said to |} 
cedant arma toga I) 
to better understand 
practice and get accust 
to business, he oceu; 
rious minor pos Lions 
passing his examination 
lawyer. He wa 
tribunal, 


s cler] 
civil sheriff's 
cer, rural police commiss 
er Thus he has been 

to realize ** the 
stupidity that 

where.” <After 
commonplace ! 
plunges al 
into the most burning po 


disorder 

reign eve 
the first t 
words of 
marks he on 
ical questions; 


contented, a 


naturally a 
liberal and 
parliamentarian, he is wa 
ing for a constitution | 
erything is going on ba 
but he 


own to solve all social prob 


has methods of 

lems, and possesses the mo 
fantastic and eurious infor 
mation as to the projects of 
the court. Like most of tl 


men of his type, he is a big 


baby, angry because he ha 


no role to play with his 


tongue; boastful, irresolute 
intelligent in spite of eve ry 
thing, and withal 
living. 


fond of 
cood His speeches 
cease suddenly the moment 

the card-table is laid, and behold all om 
friends absorbed in playing until bedtime 
Let us leave them in the discharge of 


their sacred functions and go up on deck 


The great solitary river flows between 
its left bank, low and sandy, and its 
right bank, which is lofty and covered 
with wood Glistening in the sunlight 
and bathed in a warm haze, it reminds 


vou of the Nile. The sun is lowering 
red and peaceful, it vanishes in serene 
glory ; the water re 
mains for along time as if it were embroid 
ered with purple and gold, like the cope of 
an archimandrite. We meet 

going up the stream 


immense sheet of 


little boats 
the 
dragged with ropes by women in scarlet 
petticoats 


along 


shore. 


These apparitions run one 


after the other along the towing-path, 
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in relief the brown 


soil of the cliffs and disappearing be 


ng out against 


the groups of poplar trees The 


ier barges, laden with iron from the 


- : 
are towed by the bourlaki—laborers 
succeeded in this hard trade the 


The 


fre que ntly 


ave 
former days Russian 
Mr. Répine has 


i these athietes, 


ets of 


ter de 
almost naked, with 
r powerful muscles and savage-look 


races 


Along the banks of the river 


THE 


few villages are seen, and they become 
toward 


} 


ne 


advance 
period t 
pirates and pillaging Cossacks used to in 


rarer and rarer we 


as 
the south. Up to a recent 
fest the lower Volga. and the population 
had to take refuge in the interior in order 
to from With 


the exception of the fisheries, which retain 


escape their ineursions 
a semi nomad people near the water, one 
the 
journey anything but German colonies 


scarcely finds in the second part of 


established since the reign of Catherine on 
The 
comfortable, and have an air of cleanliness 


this fertile territory houses look 
which distinguishes them at once from the 
miserable Russian ‘sbas In these colo 
nies swarm evangelical sects of all kinds 
Moravians, Stundistes, Molokanes. This 
fact constitutes an additional point of re 


TRAVELLING 


IN RUSSIA 


veen the 
Lie 
America, to wl 


semblance bet 


man colonies and 
vestern 


regQious have been freq le! 
Orthodox convents exist in & 


Volg 


forests offer 


along the course of the 


parts, where the 


monks Some of these old 


hit 


have celebrated legends, and 


immense concourse of 


over Russia. One nig 


VIRGIN 


stops near one of these fortified buildings 
ve will take the oppor rf 


a conside rable place In social 


Visiting 


the holy retreat convents occupy 

life. They 
| 

Lhe 


monopolize all the veneration of popu 


lar classes to the detriment of the secular 
their 


a 
table influences 


. . 
clergy riches @ e them mcontes 
lited 
Almost eve 


constructe 


the ep is reert 


scopate 


in this monastic militia ry 


where these holy LOWNS are don 


the same plan; the conventual bui 


run 


ainges 
e esplanade, With 


A b 


around a lars 


n the 


hntrancee 


middle 
pe 
bell cal 
In t 


air of this summer t 


church isolated 1 


rises above the e ren from 


the summit the big ls the monks to 
warm and still 
ht 


brations of the bronze roll slow ly in sono 


evening prayer ne 


vilig the grave vl 


rous Waves, taking a very long time to die 
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ire answered 

0) t songs Which issue 

( ( LLOsE ights we perceive 

cal rhning inthe chon \s 

robes. These Basilians 

have ! Live MAIeEsStV O » il) 
ton eric l lon Disc vestul 

d Ss Det nd t m and is continued 

oat ids of the mourning veil 

\ stiedon t top of their head to the 


hlobouque or ta Phe \ 


eylindrical eap 


glide along notselessly, with pious gravity, 
Like ds of night, summoned from their 
retreat tot }? ace ol praye r The Vas 

mn n the « ir, and disappear in the 
stalls in the shadow of the 


pillars, where 


they remain for several hours without a 

rit e ot tl r faces or a muscle of their 
limbs stirring, petritied like black statues 
of basalt The Oriental spirit, which is 
theirs, has made holiness consist in immo 
bility Some of them wear priestly dresses, 
and veccomplish the religious ceremonies 
vith the usual pomp Lay brothers, 
crouped under the direction of the organ 
ist, sing those Russian litanies in which 
the human voice attempts to vie with the 


bron e bell l 


n the spire in prolonging the 


lo oned vibrations. Our Western or 
gans have not deeper groans or more 
plaintive expressions of agony. At the 
end of the church, pilgrims strike the 


pavement with their foreheads These 
are mujiks who have come from distant 
villages with their wallets on their backs, 


or peasant women carrying a baby tied up 
in one corner of their cloaks. Dazzled by 
these walls glittering with gold and li 
the poor people 
thie 


economized, and light a 


hit 
Hit, 


. , 
take out of their pockets 


kopecks which they have painfully 
little candle on 


the iron tripod where hundreds of similar 


offerings are burning. The same scene is 
being enacted at this hour at a thousand 
different places, even to the very extremi 


ties of the empire, which a whole 


black monks, and in the 


counts 
these 


‘ f 
itres Oo 


cenobitie life it becomes 
truly grand for instance, at the church 
of St. Serge at Mbdscow, or the Laura at 


Kiev, where the pilgrims come every year 


HTL DdiLiil 


The 


majestic waters of the Russian Mississippi 


ons 


boat resumes its journey, and the 


continue to spread themselves before us 
Every touch at of 


Kasan first of all 


aay we one 


the creat 


, the 


“7 . 
towns of the E: 


+ 
ist 





M¢ 
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semi-Oriental city where half the 


I ot 


po 


10h 1S composed M ISS ilmans 


there with their Koran, their m 
their laws, and their harems, as 
and unre strainedly as their bret r 
Stamboul or of Mecea From the t 
the minarets the muezzins call the 
ful to the mosques The great stres 
Kasan, the Voskresenskaia, is a ve 
kaleidoscope. You find there thi 


mains of those Mongolian tribes who 
in the the | 
the Mordwa, the Tehouvac 


the Tcheremisses; 


merivy awelt recesses of 


mountains; 
these latter are of LL 
with flat Mongolian 
those’ coarse stone idols which 
ror 


are still many pagans amongst these A 


\ 


putian stature, 
like 


adore in seeret beneath sheds: 


alics, 


and the conversions to Christian 
are only apparent. We meet in the Ten 


ple of the Saviour a little Tcherem 
woman clothed in a costume whic] 


would delight a painter, a chemisette ne 
ly embroidered, and heavy strings of s¢ 
quins on her head. She goes and burns 
devoutly a candle before the reliquary 
of St. Varsonophie, and takes a purse out 
of her bosom to pay for it Though a 


Christian in name, her paganism IS se 


Kee 
ly different from that of her forefathers 
It may be answered, it is true, that it does 
not ditfer very much from that of the or 
thodox before whom at this very moment 
the miraculous image of the Virgin is be 
ing exhibited. A month ago this image 
arrived in town from a neighboring con 


vent, and it is now making visits The 
priests carry it in a carriage to the houses 
of the sick, and of the families of the rich 


merchants who are anxious to have the 


honor of housing it for a day. The citi 
zen of Kasan who holds any position in 
commerce is bound for his own sake and 
for the sake of his customers to receive 
the visit the Our innkeeper, a 
Catholic, submitted 


of relic. 
re neh 
the 


dearly 


himself like 
others to this obligation, which costs 
In her the 
travelling Virgin makes some thirty to 
forty thousand rubles. 


monthly journey 


Lower down on the river is Samara, 
which the Russians call ‘‘ the American 


town It grows v isibly since the open 
the Orenburg railway, which here 
joins the Volga, and brings the merchan 
dise of central Asia. This conglomera 
tion of docks, warehouses, and hasty con 
structions of wood and brick in the midst 
of fields of dust, where you sink in up to 


ing ol 








the 


does indeed make us think of 


aADKIeCS 


the cities that spring up as it were by mir 


Amer 


not a 


acle along the railroads in western 


ca There is not an old building 
the 


ls, p iblic offices, 


promenade, not a single tree in 


town: 


nothing but hote 


banks, 
long and broad rectangular avenues, and 


sunburntsquares The DbusSInNess men come 


here for a fe WeeKS, pocket rapidly their 
profits, and spend a part of them in plea 
sure 


haunts; it is the gross, feverish ex 


istence that men lead in the gold fields 
Further still to the south, and one day’s 
Astrakhan, the 
the 
it is the centre of commerce between the 
Volga and the Don 


He re we 


elling 


journey 


above town of 


Tsaritsin offers same characteristic; 


ieave the steamer. Our trav 


companion has to change boats, and 
get on a canal which puts the two rivers 
in communication, in order to reach his do 
mains in the country of the Don Cossacks. 
What domains! Instead 
them to you, it will be sufficient to ask you 
the Bible 


of deseribing 
to read in the details given us 
xistence of Abraham and of 
Our Cossack friend owns an es 
tate twenty versts long, where he cul 

30.000 


live 


tivates annually acres of wheat: 


a stud farm with 500° horses: 1,000,000 


shee p As the owner of these flocks was 
travelling one day in Germany he heard 
cattle 
who were contesting which was the rich 
and counting their 
thousand heads of cattle. ‘* 1,” interrupt 
‘I will bet that the dogs 
more numerous than all 
your sheep put together;” and the Cos 
his bet. But he has 
one advantage over the antique shepherds 


a dispute between two breeders, 


er of the two, up 
ed the Russian 
tlocks are 


of my 


sack Abraham won 


of Mesopotamia he five coal 
pits, which produce annually ten million 


pounds of coal 


pt SSESSECS 


In a valley between the 
vellowish undulations of the steppe, where 
the pasturage and arable land of our friend 


stretch away to infinite distance, we find 


the centre of a big business enterprise 
houses, farms, mills, orangeries, aviaries, 
and immense stables—lordly creations of 
the father of our host. Together with 
the riches of the patriarchs he has their 


Simplicity of life his dwelling is modest, 


and—a characteristic detail of old-fash 


ioned Russian manners— you penetrate 
into the salon through a sort of ante 
room where the serving - maids are busy 
sewing and embroidering. Thus it was 
formerly in the houses of all the sei 
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eneurs, and, if we H 


may believe 
in the atrium of the Greek kings 
But we 











need not introduce you int 
We will describe 


represents 





Cossack home. 





a house 


the 





which more ¢ 





rural life in R 
and this house we shall find in the 


average type of 








of the empire for instance, in the 
Let 
of the traveller who has guided us 
the Volga, 


means of 








province of Ukrania. 


uS take 








i 





and transport ourselves 








some wand to thi 
cious of the *‘ black lands” of Khark 


of Poltowa. 


magic 











The climate here is ten 








ate, and agriculture flourishes 





houses are numerous, and there W 








families who will @ 


no lack of adly « 








us hospitality. Here is a family, we 


suppose, which leaves the train at s 











station between Kiev and Kharkoy 





us join our destinies to theirs. 











IIT. 

Svertchkof has painted in genre 
tures, and Tolstoi with realistic | 
mor in his story of the Trois Morts 
typical scene 

















his 




















the departure of a1 








country lady. An old lady gets into | 

















chaise, supported by obsequious and Ve} 








awkward footmen, whose liveries are t 

















worse for long wear. During the 
hour these footmen have been. ston 
away in the vast vehicle almost as mai 





objects as Noah’s ark could contain, o 
the first corvette that ever started to s 
the world: 


baskets. bottles. boxes of tea, boxes of ¢ 0 






round valises, bags, shaw 






arettes, utensils of all kinds, bird-ecages 
and, above all, pillows of all forms and 
At last La Général 
tled in this ambulatory storehouse. At 
ter entering, for half an hour she worr 

the station-master, who stands respectfu 
ly at the door, about trifles that have got 
or mislaid. At 
ready, and she addresses to the coachmai 
the traditional words, ‘‘A la 
Dieu.” The coachman, dressed in a black 
padiofka, with a peacock’s feather in his 






dimensions. 


is set 







lost last everything 






grace de 






hat, devoutly makes the sign of the cross, 





and starts his horses. <A postilion no tall 


boot is perched on one of the 





er than a 





leaders ; the chaise jolts in the terrible 





ruts of a Russian road, which can hardly 
be distinguished the neighborin 
It is followed by the tarantass, a 
vehicle without springs, in which the set 
vants are piled up together with the rest 
of the baggage. The run 





from 





fields 







equipages 
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ht ahead without 
vn-hill: 


avoid | 


regard to uphill 
the only prudence exer 
Provincial 


, 
s to ridges 


s have a bad reputation. However 
the stream may be, it is better to go 
‘ht or to the left alone the 


than to brave the 


De d 
iver uncertain 


Thus La Géne rale. 


-s that cross 1t. 


t her 
the 


sixty, or one hundred versts which, 


wo or three changes, where 


await her, will traverse 


norses 


rule, separate her house from the 


ay station. 

road stretches over silent and empty 
is, Where the lines of the horizon re 
incessantly before the eyes, without 
the 


It is indeed a sea 


ing in aspect, like waves in 


ypen sea, a sea of 
it with its golden ears undulating as 
is the eve can see. Nothing in our 
y populated country districts can 
idea of the profound stillness of 


At 


come across a peasant seated in his 


an 


Russian steppes. long intervals 


rue, or astride of his droghi—a prim 
made of a beam placed on two 
further 
last village of Greater Russia, 
built of 
As the travel 


advances into Ukrania, the 


art 
es A 


e the 


ec 


few versts north 


we 


h its black and low cottages 


e trunks and wattling. 
houses of 
a assume a more comfortable 
The 


vas for 


vith their whitewashed walls. 
eeper of the inn where we stop 
La Générale: 


fore the emancipation, he 


erly a serf of liberated 
made a 


be 


ning to learn Latin, with a view to ob 


has 
small fortune. Now his two sons are 
¢ ] } > 1r 

iin diplomas at the gymnasium of Kiev. 
\t the 


lack coat, black boots and cap, 1s play 


door one of these bovs, in long 


on accordion The other 


au Is abd 


sorbed in a volume of the poems of Ne 
crassof. 


the 


distance 


Here 


nouneed 


is the town of district, 


the 


an 


in by two white 


vatches, the chureh and the prison, the 
only 


It 


souls, and i 


important monuments it 


12.000 


pt SSECSSECS 


has a population of or 15,000 


n Europe would searcely de 
It is al 


most entirely composed of peasants’ huts, 


serve the name of a big village 
scattered amongst clumps of willow and 
Around the 
few one-story houses, with wooden gal 


poplar trees. bazar are 


in all the 


windows are pots of geraniums 


leries on one of the facades ; 
These 


houses are occupied by the twenty or thir- 


IN RUSSIA 


ich 


ic bourge OLSTE 


ty families, wh form what 


eall tl comprisit 
tor, the lawyer, the postmaster 
clerks, the pe rsonnel of the ti 


f the Zemstvo 


and two 


functionaries 0 


couneil, or three large 


Sion merchants in the grain 


aristocracy 1s lost 1n amass of peasants, as 


its houses are lost in an ocean of cottages 


It is the symbolic 
No one ean tell 


and where it ends, so 


Image ol 


the 


the em 


rire 


where town be Ins 
t with 
mixed up 
Outside the 


town you find the shoeing forges, which 


hhorganic is 1 


its waste and dusty spaces, 


with fields and gardens 


are relegated to a safe distance for fear of 


the 
W hen you have seen one ol the se 


and a of windmills in 


fields 


fire, regiment 


district towns you have seen them all, for 
all over Russian territory they resemble 
each other. 

The carriages pl linge once more into 


shadow Ol 


is rarely 


into the 
latter 
lands,’ 


fields or 
This 


the corn a 
wood. 
the 


almost entirely 


birch met 


With in ‘black Which are 


and 
Further on to the north you often travel 
for a whole day through an ancient forest, 
which 


cleared cultivated. 


in are stagnant marshes covered 


with dazzling flowers—wild roses, 


ane 
floating islands of 
At in 
front of the mill which turns on the river. 
The 
ground. 
the 
La with a respectful 
day, little mother.” On the hill 
floating from the top of the turret 
the the 
steps and the horses rush 


ones, orchids, orris 


and of water-lilies last we arrive 
farmer salutes and bows to the 
The peasants that 
th 
Generale 


we meet on 


road, wi their familiar faces, creet 
‘Good 


flag 
marks 


a 


house of seloneur: few 
at full 


surrounded 


a more 
gallop 
into a large court-yard with 
buildings and dependencies. 

Fifty or sixty persons, men, women, 
and children, are drawn up on the steps 
the of their 


are the families of the ** 


awaiting arrival 
These 


the seigneur has his court just 


mistress. 
court,” far 
the 
his 


like 


Tsar. These families, employed in 


immediate service and living On his lib- 


erality, constitute the aristocracy of the 
village 


Serfdom has disappeared, it is 
true, 


it 


obligations 


but its manners and the 


ielt 


has still survive It was impossi- 
ble to dismiss in one day these patriarchal 
depe ndents and this world of do-nothing 
For that 


pensable to have in one’s house in the 


servitors matter, it is indis 


depth of these solitudes a representative 
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fob 

I { 1 e's island Vhere a whole ely 
il is to be created In this « 

stence, organized in an exactly opposite 


our Western life, there 
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wild oats that grow with the t 

the steps Behind the house is 
planted with lime-trees, and co 
th the high-road In front of 


orchard and alleys whieh deseen: 











» carpenter, no whee right, tor the 
commune, bul the seigneur has his own 
impenter and his own vheelwright Who 

! or the village when occasion re 
quar There ire besides cooks. bakers 
rardeners, and innumerable stablemen, 
I the post service requires twenty-fiveor 
t rt horses to be Kept Tfortherelavs; here 
cabinet-maker, Plato, the locksmith, 
\rchippus, and the cooper, Feodor—sim 
ple mujiks naturally industrious and 
Peay vho have quickly earnt to fash 


ion with their hatchets all the objects of 
irniture for the house These impor 
tant personages have their wives in the 
erarchy of chamber-maids and seam 
sses There would be no end to the 
enumeration of the holders of sinecures 
the day watchman, and the night watch 
man, who walks about until morning 
shaking his rattle in order that his mis 
tress may sleep in security, the guardian 
of the apple orehard, the boatman, the 
herman, the man who heats the baths, 
ete The painter has the high situation 


h is due to an artist, but we have 


” 
never seen him occupied except in pre 
paring smoked glass to look at an eclipse 
ot the sun The old raseal is always 
drunk, but if some one suggested to the 
vood lady to dismiss him, she would 
swear that the house could not get along 
this indispensable servitor. Fi 
nally there are those who are there be 
cause they are there; born in the court, 
they contribute to fill it with young peo 
ple, who in their turn, when they are 
threatened with possible eviction, will as 
sert their hereditary rights All these 
people pay their tribute of gratitude by 
kissing the hands of the benefactress as 
she gets out of her carriage 

From one end of Russia to the other 
the type of the seigneur’s dwelling varies 
It is built of wood and bricks, 
with a flight of steps in front, and is sur 
mounted by an attie roof of zinc, flanked 
by a conical turret. When the seigneur 
is rich and able to spend money on re 
pairs, the building is dazzlingly white 
washed, but generally the mortgages of 
the district bank play havoe with the sei- 
gneur and his house, as may be seen by 


the cracks in the brick-work, and by the 











toward the pond the still, stagnant 


Sometimes this pond Is advantages 
traversed by the river which cro 
property. 

In the interior the principal roon 
large hall, serving as a vestibulk 
and dining-room. Sometimes y 


here a Tew pieces of furniture of E 
stvle, which were brought here from 
COW long long avo in one corner 
old clavecin—a relie of another age 
the white walls hang old portrait 
neath a veil of soot and bitumen eri 
the naively terrible features of the 
mans to whom the estate former] 
longed Under the eves of these old 
cestors the lone table is served for sup 
and for the long evening wateh which 
follow Atone end of the table thrones t 
samovar In Russia we might trans 
by this essentially national word our o 
expression of fireside, with all the 
that the word symbolize Ss. The Northe 
man who hides his fireside behind the u 
inviting walls of a stove does not find 
we do, his domestie centre around t 
chimney - piece. His household cod is 
the machine that is always boiling and 
singing, the souree of light and heat 
which pours out incessantly during the 
tedious winter days the comforting drink 
Around the table where the samovar sings 
is grouped a large family—another word 
which in the provinces of Russia must be 
taken in the old and extended sense which 
it had formerly in Europe also. Next to 
the children and grandchildren, seated at 
the side of the ancestor who presides at 
one end of the table follow aw ho e patri 
archal clan of semi-servitors a sort ot 
adopted relations who are not exact 
servants. Amongst them are old maids 
of noble birth, without fortune, daughters 
of officers who have been killed in battle 
under the orders of the master of the 
house, who pay for their lodging and food 
by some slight superintendence over one 
of the branches of the household. One 
of these old maids takes charge of the 
samovar; nymph of this brazen fountain, 
she has put her whole soul in it, and all 


her faculties of thought and love; her life 


has never had any other occupation than 
to calculate the exact amount of sugar 














' 
5 
j 


boiling water to be 
rom morning unt 
nid, her little eves 
ticipate the desires « 
look ; poor sacrific 


is ever asked her for 


AROUND THE 


» put in the glasses 


il might Silent and 


are ace istomed to 
I he r pene factress 
d creature, no man 


anvthing but a lit 


cream. Next comes the regiment of 


stewardesses in office, : 
ie affection of the n 
when serfdo 

then there is t 


1 and the steward 


ice I ie dist ict doctor, sometimes a big 


mer—a familiar an 


und all those whom 
iistress liberated in 
Ith 

he old retired stew 
who has taken his 


d cordial company 


nonest and cood peopie, Who Would De 


la ly Ss irprised, bot 


h benefactress and 


ependents, 1f they were asked at What 


nt in the common 


table the bond ot 


ood ends and tne bond of Ovoile wwion be 


ins The interminal 
comes toanend at last 
from his place and goe 
illy the hand of the 
her for her bread and 
During the whole 
part of the day is passe 


le country supper 
, and each one rises 
Sand kisses respect 
ancestol 
Salt 

season the 


d around this table. 


greater 


“ SAMOVAR 


The neighbors within a radius of twenty 
five or thirty versts take their seats there, 
and the V are Iny ited to remain until even 
ing, and the conversation t irns on the price 


of crops the interests of the province, and 


the tardy news from Petersburg. The post 
arrives only two or three times a week : a 
postilion brings from the town a bundle 
ot newspapers that are already old when 
they arrive In their turn, our people 
have the six horses harnessed to the post 
chaise and pay a \ l oO some exactly 
similar house, where yVWili tnd exactly 
the same table, the same faces,and the 

me subjects Of conversation Morning 
Is ¢ mployed In surveying the fields or set 
tling accounts with the steward, and at 
night the fam iv gathers on the steps be 
neath the admirable sky of the Ukranian 
night, and remains there until a late hour, 
listening to the songs of the peasants sit 
ting at their doors all along the principal 
street of the village. These people seem 
to have laid in a supply of sleep during 
the winter. At harvest-time they rise at 


daydawn, and yet they pass a part of the 
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night singing in chorus slow melodies 


and always sad love songs, that drag 
along in the same minor key 


a wild howl like 


T . P 
Ne SINALLES 


, and end in 
the eall of volves 


neident is an « 


the 


vent in this 
monotonous enistence: 


1] 
{ 


yt cit 


arrival of the 
Hun 
He stops 
front of 


er is a fete; he is 


a Pole 


horse 


venerally a 
from Warsaw. 


and his téléwue in 


rarian or 
his lean 


the gateway 


ind enters bent double be 
neat th weight of the he ivy pack, which 
is always of the same model He spreads 


out his treasures, surrounded by the girls 


of the court, housewives, and children, 
their looks enlivened with curiosity and 
ceovetousness 


the 


handkerchiefs of 


All hands plunge at once 
among ribbons, the embroideries, the 


bead 


toys, and the almanacs. 


printed cotton, the 


ornaments, the 


This man is the only bond of union be 
tween industrial civilization and the Rus 
village For the inhabitants of the 


steppe whom he supplies his pack is the 


sian 


resume of all the luxury and 


fabulous Europe 


elerance of 
Another day it will be 
musicians who 


the 


the Jewish have come to 


their 
They make a halt at the chateau 


own for marriage of one of 
brethren 
and play some operatic airs on their fid 

The 


the old men present the superb 


dles and flutes young 


men are ugly 
and dirty 


. . ' mM 
type of Rembrandt's models The Jew 


only becomes handsome when his beard 


becomes white 


These unfortunate crea 


tures wear an expression of and 


the 
pillaged their shops in the chief 
towns of the district 


terror 


supplication; only a few weeks ago 


people 


Once a year the Marshal of the nobility 
vives a dinner to his electors, the nobles 
of the district. This is an unparalleled 


opportunity for studying the provincial 
gentry 
the 


All categories are represented in 
britechkas and tarantasses which bring 
from their homes the seigneurs and coun 
try gentlemen. From a_ psychological 
point of view these categories may be re 
duced to two well-marked and character 
istic types; one, the old one, is what Rus 
literature calls ‘‘the 1840,” 


ire is so strongly sketched in the 


sian man of 
whose fig 


novels of Gogol, Goutcharof,and Tour 
guenief; kind-hearted and dissipated, he 
mortgages his land and squanders his 


hates to reflect. and is 
to his caprices. 


wealth, he a slave 


The other, the man of the 
new veneration, Is more serious, better in 
formed, and 


interested in the problems 
is clear-headed, and has 


of the day ; he 
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an object in life. He follows pati 


career, or cultivates his land with 


his own; in everything he accept 

| is the condition of 
life, instead of a 

himself to float down-stream like } 


struggle 


which 
intense social 
her@noor;: finally, as man is not perte 
has pretensions in politics. 

Amongst the 
tice 


Marshal's guests 
the functionaries of the town in 
with 
the excise inspector, the justice o 
peace, the procurator, and the Ispra 
a sort of military prefect, who comb 


} 


uniform, the cross of St. Sta 


his hands all the administrative po 
After the first glasses of champagne 

toast to the Emperor, the tone of cor 
sation mounts noisily. The coming « 
tions to the Zemstvo are talked ove) 

all the this assembly 
ruthlessly eriticised. ** The Zemstvo 
half the guests, 
attributions are too extended.” 


measures of 


cood,”’ Say ‘ because 
‘Tt 
not do anything, because its powers 
too restricted,’ urges the other half 
with much reform 
abuses of which each one takes advant 
life. The 

favorite themes wou 
never finish if the sight of the card-tab 


eloquence they 
in his every day discuss 
raised by these 
aid not close them as if by 
puts all 
then 


magic. ‘J 
these people al 


the \ will be 
dealing their cards and chalking do 


one and ror 


until daybreak 


their scores 

Often the féte is completed by a oO 
battue. Through the intermediary of his 
police-officers, the Ispravnik has summo 
ed into service peasants from the neig 
boring villages. The mujiks arrive wv 
their dragging step—the step of men who 
are in the habit of laboring beneath bu 


dens and walking behind the ploug 

They are armed with staves, and some of 
them with antique guns, repaired with 
string, dating at least from the war of 


1812. 
those vast woody marshes covered with 
inextricable 


Beaters are placed around one of 


thickets of alder and birch 
trees, about the height of aman. _ A litter 
The pea 
sants enter the forest together, preceded 
by the ‘ howler,” 


of wolves has been discovered. 


an old poacher, who 
imitates with rare precision the howls of 
wild beasts. The cries of the beaters alone 
indicate their approach ; from time to time 
you see one of them in the clearing; then 
he plunges up to his waist in mud, and 


works his way through the close under 
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od like a wild beast his 


himself, with 


all torn, his fur bonnet, and his 


mupe 

face The shooters are placed on 
side of the marsh. The young wolves 
»out one by one or with their mother 
and then 
uu should hear the joyous shouts of the 


ots resound, some victims fall, 


ijiks as they feel the fallen beast with 
You 


which 


} 


the epic 
to it, 
reathing all the hereditary hatred of the 

isant against this terrible pillager, who 


ir hands. should hear 


) strophes they address 


most every night steals a sheep, a ealf, 
a colt. 
raded buckets of eau-de 
are distributed to the beaters: and the 
Nimrods of the district return home, tell 
stories of the high deeds of 


The spoils of the chase are 


on a télégue; 


former 
ears. 

had leisure 
to follow him, would introduce us to many 


The Russian hunter, if we 


In winter 
goes into the forests of the North to 
unt the bear and the elan In summer 
ie shoots over the marshy country where 
vild-fowl abound, or hunts the fox and 
the hare on the plain with his big grey 
hounds. All the 
novels of Tolstoi will 


picturesque and varied scenes. 


read 
Tourguénief 


who have 
and 


those 


the admirable 
these writers 


We 


have said, and in 


remember descriptions of 
who were themselves hunt 
ers could only re peat 


What they 


i less felicitous form. 


I\ 
At the doors of the seigneur’s house the 


veasants form a little world of their own 


] 
Let us take a glanee at their obscure and 
| life 


aborious The emaneipation of the 
broken all the 
peasant and his former master. The vil 


lage community, the Mir, governs, judges, 


serts has bonds between 


and taxes itself outside of all control: it 
is almost omnipotent in the Sphere of its 
direct interests. It has no relations ex 
with the Ispravnik of the district 
capital. 


cept 
But the villagers, thus brusquely 
left to themselves after centuries passed 
in leading-strings, are incapable of mana 
ging their affairs wisely. The Staroste, 
or Mayor, whom they elect, is incapable 
of keeping accounts ; 
the the and 
makes himself the true master and the 


thus it h ippens that 


clerk of tribunal steps in 


scourge of the commune; he is generally 
a seribe with doubtful antecedents, a son 
the 
This person- 


of a priest, or a subaltern clerk in 


civil and military bureaux 




























































“ el 1 \ RHO ! t 


| ss ed in common by the Mir 
( of cultivation vary very little 
‘ e parts of the empire form one 
mie eat held he consequence 
( ors of this human ant colo 
( ur iraund collective charac 

hich exeludes all individual initia 

é Everything is massed togethe 
eat, and men Is a Joint stock 

npan vor hi on in nhinite scale 
e economist may lament over it, but 
paint rejoices in it, for he finds in 
: ind picture of agricultural life the 
ivenir of the pastoral tribes and of the 
nad peoples vho sowed with thou 


primitis 


s e ma Imagine himself turning 
i¢ illustrations of an old Bible, rep 
ne tl wor Of the first man on the 


es complete thie 
the women 


those of 


seem to be performing a 


r than accomplishing a bo 
tas vhen the hay or corn harvest 
! t n together by the thousands 

eso gracelul and supple in their 
rie s in their short skirts embroid 
i ool eaving the lee bare up to 

‘ th their wreaths of corn-flow 
d poppies on their heads, and their 
plaits rminating in a sunflower 
ieces phases of a harvest in the 
of a large Russian farm may be 

r the episodes Of an Immense 
‘ resco Qn th \ugust even 

e cart-loads of sheaves come down 
sto rad the steam thresnin ma 

! renchned amor the 1 CKS on thie 
( 1 3 oO | itch the yvomen 
t 1) dust t il the machine 
ces in the rit of the setting sun 
thresher puffs and rumbles as it 

Ss ie Ss that serves for fuel and 
oO { grain in torrents This is 
| n its intensest form, but a life 
movers tis so grave and so harmo 
at does not disturb the August 
oO irrounding nature any more 
tiie ir~@ical ceremony iInterteres 
ie peaceful tranquillity of a church 
peo of the country districts are 
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I pt 1 
1;dvances mn othe ploughed held 
and, guiding the piough, and thie 
scatter behind him the new gy 


St. John’s Day large bontires of we 
lighted on the hills, and burn a 
the peasants dance and leap ove 
hires, singing at the same time the 
melodies In vain has the pol 
to prevent this dangerous custon 

Ss the perpet ial enemy that cont 
keeps these poor people in asState ofa 


ire is the true 


selgneur 


land, the cruel tsar incessantly trave 
ind ruining the countrys We ha 
y ever been travellin it might 













he flames of a 


the 






Ibipres 








piles INGenIOUSLY pre pared TO. t} ell 


ral end crowded one against the o 
the wooden houses with their thi ! 
oO thateh are surrounded by ricks 
straw and connected by lines of 
while wattled palisades envelop thi 
village like a net with meshes of 


ood \ 


ie long summer drou 


of D? 


fter t) 


riomeration anches 
beams, and straw dried DY the sun 
inflammable as tinder Fire isconti 


ly breaking out somewhere Often 
started out of vengeance, for no © 
more common in Russia than arson 
Sa moment the dramatic horror ol 

can never be Torgotten The toesin so 
from the neighboring church, people 1 
in from the tields in terror, and hast 
aimlessly and in disorder; they are so co 


fused that it 1 to direct ther 


Ss LMpOssib e 


{ 


vomen and children stand before tli 


doors weeping and shouting; the @1 
sob rhythmically in the usual tone o 
their songs, so shrill and so sad. Each 
one drives out his eattle and removes 


poor furniture from the house; the pri 


roes out of 


his house with the holy in 
Jew 


Way, ft 


the Innkeeper, all trembiil 
vending beneath the weig 
ot tl 


flame rises heavenward 


ot two enormous loaves sugar; 


irtain ot 


+ 


huts and sheds fall in; tl 


‘KS oO} 
fire spreads and advances like a1 
After a struggle 


ligently led army 
the 


of a few moments combatants no 
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peasant comes 








sition to the waves of Lake Aspl 











When the carts resume their route t 





; 


ie village at night, their drivers ha 











long and req ient visits to the inns ; 








wll 





We have said above that the life of 











peasant has no point of contact with t 





of the seigneur since the emancipatior 











ie seris. The two classes, ruled by « 





ferent statutes, dwell together in the sa 











“7 place almost without knowing each o 























er There is wanting an intermediary 
bring them together. This intermed 
ought to be the priest A few words 
explain why this task is beyond 








strength Question any one of t 





FFICIATING PRIEST 





churchmen that you meet along t 











roads, leaning on a long staff, with 






































pel wa \W hen night has come each sShagey hair floating over his sho ilden 
one W be seratehing amongst the ashes earing a long eassock discolored by tl 
of s house, trving to find a bit of car- dust—sometimes greenish, and at otl 
bonized eat All thev say is Godhas times mauve or cinnamon-color—het 
ed us \nd then thev proceed to re th few exceptions, is the history ot 
Du 1 thie ore SO as LO be re uy for the pr est (4 nerally he IS himself the SO 






next , , 1 





















































ota priest; sometimes he comes of a fan 

ill hich Is heid each year in the vy of shopkeepers or rich ants; | 

alis L town is the rendezvous where one has passed six years In the diocesan sen 
eu vest study the Russian peasants inary, where he has been taught theolo 
They congregate there from all the sur- gy, the Scriptures, and the Slavonie lan 

Lil COUnLPY Processions of little guage, together with a very little Gre 
carts wind along the roads, and take up and Latin. At the end of this course o 
their position On a vast open space at the study he has received sacred orders if 
entrance of the town, which resembles he has not passed the final examination 





. 1 
e enenmpment of one of those hordes 











successfully he remains his whole life in 
ch in former days brought the ances the two lower clerical orders—either de 
ors of our mujiks from the plateau of con or psalmist. 














As soon as he is ordained 





Asia Men and women dressed in their the young preacher must get married, for 


nest clothes circulate with wondering this is the indispensable condition of ob 














} 


eyes amongst the tents where the peddlers taining a curacy. 














Generally he seeks his 
sell Moscow printed cottons and cutlery bride in the priestly families of his ac 


from Toula, the Russian Sheffield The 











quaintanece, and when there is no bride 


available he sets out on a journey to hunt 





¢ 


objects of trade are few and always the 











¢ 


same. for the inventions of fashion offer for an heiress—that is, the daughter of one 





no attractions excepl for civilized soci of his colleagues who will bring him a 


















rH! KAZAT( 


and cood par 


coad] itor and al 
father-in-la 
a veritable tribe of Levi: the for 
elements which are rec l ‘oun his 


pidly assimilated by marriag | e embarrassment 


ted within the corporation; it t . Which is created 
» character of a closed caste, heir pecuniary relations 

parated from the other classes by { and 1s the great and the 
t, its traditions, and its hereditary vhich keeps the priest at 


rests veneral, and barring « 
\nother cause enables it to maintain ve said that the priest is not adm 


s character, namely, its social isolation, the chateau unless he is summoned there 
>of which no description can ex to fulfil the duties of his office He 


rgerate In his country parish the rarely ever invited to the famil 
riest is lost between two distinetly mark- and no friendly intercourse e\ 


1 off worlds—one which he does not up In the minds of the most religious 
ish to know, and the other which does persons there takes place a habitual com 


not wish to know him. These are,on the promise between their respect for the 


me hand, the peasants, poor primary | function and their conten pt for the fune 


ngs bent over the soil, all alike, all tionary You will hear a pious old lady 


} 664] : : i 
he same level, the great mass of the erying up or disparaging the merits ol 
people,’ as the Russian expression so very her priest,” but the moral nature of the 


well puts it. When once the threshold man is never taken into account; every 
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ipial the education of the boys 
" pro aed Tor i the sen naries 


nt trousseaux, W hout eount 


i ns On bot Sides iO have 
‘ i The salary paid by thie 
‘ rn One l 

substantial source of income 
priesl is the oce sional receipts, 
the smali sums charged lor the 
tration of sacraments. The priest 

arishioners 1i¢ di ves a bar 






ide yn ithe mind of the pea 
| as that of the seigneut 
iWmitting t veneration to a 


s obser snces, the mujyik neve 


( siders the minister a scourge 
s upon him as one of the too nu 
nearnations Of the taxation svs 


ese relations are hot Ca culated 
» in the priest apostolic sent 


ypward his flock; he endures thei 


nd patiently puts up with his 

ru ( eryv spril SSOOn D oken 
il of this man He has not even 
jus oO wndbition ror the episco 
11mMOSLt eX Sivelv recruited from 
Ss oO Line ylack cierg or the 
ec and ce mate catevory ind those 


19 Issue from their monastery 


on the bishops mitre have on 
e also an aristocratic disdain for 
Lite « oy for the humble secu 
itrv priest kor some years the 
l | iS been SI idving the means 

! this great defect in the 
organism, but the means are not 
ttained. The empire is not rich 
to weight its budget with the 


millions which would be necessary 
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inners 


sect ol the Rascol stil 


it otl 


young 


and to the honor of t 
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the 


d then, if new la 








vhich are so deeply 


ver Classes, if 1 


hts Faith is ardent an 


in all the members « 


iLloOn Aassé mbled peLween 


, . , 
lls of this country chape 


peasants lncessantiy bow Ul 


_- 
to two hundred devout Vv kiss the pavemen 


m leave the chapel it 


Faith is still living in the 


fore these altars 





* thanks to thie 





prostrate themsel ve 


into the boxes princely offerin 





s: but how many belie, 






toeratie and official 


mounts the steps of the 

rsburg Here religion 
m; all wear it; etiquett 

worn: and the court 
ing in this matter The 


Ov! red to contorm, 


nes under Louis XIV 


do Lhe de OvLLONS pubile 


law of the empire exa 


troublesome More of a 
theologian, the Chureh 


rv little about the secret 


Chureh is manifested in the manner of 


sciences of its children, 

rlits are respected The 
4 ] 

ving Line ceremonial occ 


ice than mystic effusion 


f 


confessed that for the pomp and b 


ane\ oOo! its ceremonies 


irch is without an equal in the 


Vi 


The Russians generally 


country people even at an 


11S 
] 


said, love marriages are 












require a long time 





on of the faith among 





ierwise the Orthodox Ch 


in the upper classes, and amongst 


rriages for money are very rare ex Empress, at : a Grand-Duke and a 
ms. Dowry-hunting and marriages Grand-Duchess The honorary father 
nterest have not yet made > a] ri\ he holy image, which some little 
In tussiah manners : ‘hild related to the fi il carries 
social position readily marry voung front of the fianes 


of the Guard, who furnish the e ch, followed by all 
contingent of dancers to the gala uniform The ce 
During the carnival is very long, and complicated with many 


ies, the army in petti symbolic ri a small ti a sort of 


t Lin the middle of 


ts and the army that wears epaulets movable altar iS Diaeed it 


rn to know each other tl ‘oug) ‘iy the oratory : the couple are separated from 


endships spring p, the Oo al t by a band of rose-colored 


vs court, and one day, without 
lted anvbody, two fiancés cor the first who sets foot on 
he parents a blessing, \ ] ory husband rw 
1 ’ 


refused The Chureh de n ll impose his 


luring Le it, so they have wi hold. Tl 


faster week. Fashion demands for the matrons 
vation of the ceremony the moment. 


rivate house, if 

iciently lofty relations to se- they must 

| of the palace A family kiss, the 

it respects itself ougnt to have at it he eup of 

edding as honorary father and honor- ten their 
1 


ry mother, if not the Emperor and the Slavonic 


























DOs 
Let 
MISS 
hat 
( i 
ifti 
l 
{ 
\ 
} \ 
tim 


rrers Swl { ip lh 1 
I rice I it ou hy Tht) 
rejoice ‘| ( ride ia 
ro and prostrate themise es 
Virgin of the Iconostase, and 
ores robe vite! vhich the 
e neighboring salo here 
c @lasses | champagne 
l ited wuests receive DOXeS OT 
marked tik Ulae monogram 
r couple Ln the liages the 
remony is celebrated ina sim 
expea tious manne. es pre 
e mujiks have only a tew 
e to the pries \ simple 
‘ vords, and a few minutes 
) beneath the yoke her who 
c er hard apprenticeship 
1 rt the humbie pea 
| Lhe eve Yr mune 
hh ‘ MATTE OP SOTME hed 
rapes S bt ove an st l 
he iS mace t his oO 
‘ iri "> rin ih ana 
In the middle of the « 
ry da es t azatchok 
5 s leos. } S 
S the ground loud 
ot heel, and then suddenly 
to the ¢ of his cho 
( ereupol she ste S into 
il ! Hics i . O1 
! irto il Litre 
( I > nuptia qaal ‘ ( 
deat Amongst this fatalis 
does not ike} iwubrious 
departed ou isarig a 
iVs sl Lo the societ\ I S 
etersbure it is usual te a 
Live hie spapers 1 specia 
( i ol s Ve 1 es al 
} hidas ( funera 
" recited ce every day 
) i the deceased during thie 
i sexposed ll Iie salo1 Uh 
wovered D veen candles and 
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Lhe ¢ ret \ 
wbsolulion the parents come and 
the last time the hand of the decease 
followers disperse, 1mpregnated 
, } . f ] t > 
Special odor of death in R Issla il 


composed of incense and burni 








and compliment each otner on the 
i man of so distinguished a ran 
departed from this vorld with al 
ors due to his tcehine 
Let us return to the Villiage no 
did after the wedding This time 
it Is Simpler Marsh fever has earri 
Lie peasant the body is placed o1 
ble from which the dinner has just Det 
moved: it is washed and dressed: th 
penter nails together four planks, not 
rood ones; the pope 1s sent lor, ai 
rives Oia sliver Cross, and 
Pains price il the fan 
meal eepers Tov i Vong 
road to the chur tie corlege comes 
wa ilter a summat benedl l 
ist Tunera il e sa Vas one pe} 
ber eve) gy. at the hou en the fl 
oO e commune were returning tron 
pasturac e oxen and horses caus 
i cloud of dust to rise over the high- 
i O lded with Liie¢ obligq i@ rays of thes 
t mr SU) Phe corpse departed alnol 
those lamar animals as t ere retu 
ing to the fields; the cloud of dust forn 
radiant 1 I is around the all 
‘ 1 tiie peaceluiness oO the eveni 
aescec} adie the verses oT the psa i 
earried to a great distance in this limy 
itmosphere it seemed as if they m 
ive been audible to the very extremiti« 
of the steppe The group of peasants 
cended the hill, and left their burde 
( of those cemete ries so badly kept 
‘ Russia without fences ith 
lowers ind indicated only D\ a I¢ 
rokeh Crosses hich lie on the lepr 
iss The ceremony vas finished s 


that it Was still daylight W 


followers met in the isha for t 


it’ A A 
repast around the barley cake 


Sil 
ills 
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AND SO THE BEGGAR AT HIS DOOR 
HAD FIRST ABUSI AND THEN A SHILLIN( 


Welcome was he in hut and hall, 

To maids and matrons, peers and peasants; 
He won the SVmpathies of all 

By making puns and making presents 
Though all the parish were at strife, 

He kept his council and his carriage, 
And laugh’d, and loved a quiet life 


{ 


And shrank from chancery suits and marriage, 


Sound was his claret and his 
Warm was his double al and fe 
His partners at the whist elub 

That he was f | , his dealit y 


Ile vent to ehurel L onee a WeeK 


Yet Dr. Poundtext alwavs found him 


who studied Greek, 


nd | his friends around him. 


Asylums, hospitals, and schools 

He used to swear were made to eozen: 
All who subseribed to them were fools— 
And he subseribed to half a dozen. 

It was his doctrine that the poor 

Were always le, ver willing: 

And so the | roar t his door 


Had first ab » and then a shilling. 
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patriots snort, 





scorn'd the placeman’'s snuffle, 
And cut the tiercest 












quarreis short 





Patience, gentlemen, and shuffle 
















For full ten years his pointer Speed 


Had couch’d beneath her master’s table 


For twice ten years his old white 
Had fatten’d in his 





steed 





master’s stable. 


Old Quince averr’d, upon 


his troth, 





They vere the ugliest beasts in Devon 


And none knew 


With his own 


Why he fed them both 








} 





hands six days in seven 






Whene’er they heard his ring or knock, 


Quicker than thought the village slatterns 






Flung down the novel smoothed the frock, 
And took up Mrs. Glasse and 


Adine was studying 






patterns 


baker's bills 







Louisa look’d the queen of knitters; 


Jane happend to be 
And 


hemming frills 





Bell by chance was making fritters 


But all was vain; and while decay 





Came like a tranquil moonlight o’er him, 
And found him gouty still and 
With no fair nurse to 





gay 






bless or bore him. 





His rugged smile and easy-chair, 





His dread of matrimonial lectures, 
His wig, his stick, his powder’d hair, 


Were themes for very strange conjectures. 


















Some sages thought the stars above 


Had crazed him with exeess of knowledge; 






Some heard he had been crost in love 






Before he came away from college; 


Some darkly hinted that his Grace 







Did nothing great or small without him: 


4 ae , , 
Some whisperd with a solemn face 





That there was ‘* something odd about him!” 











I found him, at threescore and ten, 





\ single man, but bent quite double 







Sickness was coming on him then, 
To take him from a world of trouble. 


He prosed of slipping down the hill, 






Discovered ne grew older daily 





One frostv day he made his w 


bil 







The next he sent for Doctor Bailey 










And so he lived and so tie died! 
When last l Sat beside his pillow 
He shook my hand, and Ah!” he eried, 





Penelope must ear the | L¢ 













<e R 


; 
oh 
Ny 
j 


“WHENE'ER THEY HEARD HIS RING OR KNOCK 
QUICKER THAN THOUGHT THE VILLAGE SLATTERNS 
FLUNG DOWN THE NOVEL, SMOOTHED THE FROCK 
AND TOOK UP MRS. GLASSE AND PATTERNS 











“I FOUND HIM, AT THREESCORE AND TEN, 
A SINGLE MAN, BUT BENT QUITE DOUBLI 














aewutl 


\ 


‘ 


ICING] 
i 
i 
rms ‘ 
s master’s shoes S 
er ed vou n 
ti ) nN Sill o>] 
i t¢ \ take Ok IK 
1a ill ul it 4 nt : i 
el sband hay ) 
t ind ! Assmanshause 
el | ought to die ¢ ! 
tors cannot quite daeterm 
y clear that I shall rot 
e Priam, food for vermin 
S are pala; but hatlures 
escaped iy recollection 
ve Shall meet again and 
t leave you my direction. 




















“ BROOK! WHOSE sor IETY THE POET SEEKS 


























THE 





BY WILLI 









R¢ OK ! whose society 
Intent 


And 





his waste 


whom the curi 








Through 














b 


AM \ 


1 spi 


ROOK. 


VORDSW 


RTH 


the poe SEK 
rits to rene 


Us 


painter Got! 


rocky passes, among CTeCCKS, 
And tracks thee dancing down thy water-breaks 
If wish were mine some type of thee to view 
(=\ py) Thee, and not thee thyself, I would not do 
| y Like Grecian artists, give thee human cheeks 
Channels for tears; no Naiad shouldst thou be;— 
Have neither limbs, feet, feathers, joints, nor hairs 
It seems the Eternal Soul is clothed in the 
With purer robes than those of flesh and blood, 
And hath bestowed on thee a safer good 
Unwearied joy, and life without its cares 


A LITTLE 


BY 


JOURNEY 


CHARLES 


VI 
ARGARET hastened to her chamber 
Was the air oppressive ? 


\ 


She open- 
it. A 
south wind was blowing, eating away 
the sky 
W here do these 
Why 


mood q 


he window and sat down by 
remaining patches of snow; 
s full of fleecy clouds. 
January ? 
nature a melting 
instinctively would have pre- 


Ss come from 


vuld 


caret 


in 
be in 
rred a wild storm, violence, anything 
itthis elemental languor. Her emotion 
s incredible to herself. 
{ It had all 
ypened in a moment, and it was over 
it was the first of the kind 
life. The thrilling, 
rd had been dropped into a woman's 
Hereafter she would be changed. 


was only an incident 


in a Wo- 


in’s 


my sterious 


urt. 
She never again would be as she was be 
Would her heart be hardened or 
ftened by the experience ? 
She did that w 


not love him as clear 


had done right that was clear 
it he had said he loved her Unwit 
ngly she was following him in her 


ought. 
Lyon, amiable, intelligent, unselfish, kind 


She had rejected plain John 


* Begun in Apr 


Vou, LXXIX 





No. 469.—3 





DUDLEY 


il number, 


IN THE 


WARNER 


WORLD.* 


ly, deferential. She had rejected also the 


Earl of Chisholm, a conspicuous position, 
an honorable family, luxury, a great op 
portunity in lif It to the girl 
in a flash. She moved nervously in her 
chair. 


life came 
She put down the thought as un 
worthy of her iad entertained 
it moment In that second, ambi 
tion had entered the gir] She had 
a olimpse of her own nature that seemed 
Was this, 


restlessness, of 


But she | 
lor a 
s soul 
to her then, the 
of her 
activities, of 


new mean 


Ing her charitable 
dreams of 
Ambition had entered her 
soul in a definite form She expelled it 


It 


her unconfessed 


some career ¢ 


wo ild 


come again in some form or 
other. She was indignant at herself as 
she thought of it How odd it was! Her 
privacy had been invaded The even 


Hence 


forth would she be less or more sensitive 


tenor of her life had been broken 


to the suggestion of love, to the allure- 
ments of ambition Margaret tried, in 
accordance with her nature, to be sincere 


with herself 


After all, what nonsense it was! 


thing really had happened A stranger 
of a few weeks before had declared him 
self. She did not love him; he was no 


1889 
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more to her than any other man It was 
a common occurrence. Her judgment 
accorded with her feeling in what she 
had done How was she to know that 
she had made a mistake, if mistake it 
was H »W was she to KHOW that this 


hour was a crisis in her life? Surely the 


little tumult ould pass ; surely the lit 
tle wv er of worldliness could not dis 
turb her ideals. But all the power of 
exclusion in her mind could not exclude 
thit eturninge thought of what might 
have been if she had loved him. Alas! in 


that moment was born in her heart some 
thing that would make the idea of love 
less simple than it had been in her mind 
She is heart-free, but her nature was 
too deep not to be profoundly affected by 
this experience 


Looking back upon this afternoon in the 


lic] t of after-vears. she probably could 
not feel—no one could say—that she 
had done rong How was she to tell 


Why is it that to do the right thing is 
often to make the mistake of a life? No 
thing could have been nobler than for 
Margaret indignantly to put aside a temp 
tation that her heart told her was un 
worthy And yet if she had yielded to it 

[ ought to ask pardon, perhaps, for 
dwelling upon a thing so slight as the 
entrance of a thought in a woman's life. 
Kor as to Margaret she seemed un 


changed She made no sign that any 
thing unusual had occurred. We only 
knew that Mr. Lyon went away less cheer- 
ful than he usually was, that he said no 
thing of returning in response to our in 


Vitations, and that he seemed to antici 
pate nothing but the fulfilment of ad ity 
in his visit to Washington. 


What had happened was regarded as 


only an episode, In fact, however, ] 
doubt if there are any episodes in our 
lives, any asides, that do not permanent 
ly affect our entire career. Are not the 


episodes, the casual thoughts, the fortu 
1tous unp!l iunned meetings, the brief and 


maybe at the moment unnoted events, 


those which exercise the most influence 
on our destiny To all observation the 
career of Lyon, and not of Margaret, was 
most affected by their interview. But 


+} 


often the implanting of an idea in the 
mind is more potent than the frustration 
of a plan or the gratification of a desire, so 
hidden are the causes that make character. 
For some time I saw little of Margaret. 


Affairs in which I was not alone or chief- 


ly concerned took me from hon 
of the most curious and interest 
in the world is a Chamber in th: 
heart of New York—-if that scens 
gle and passion can be said to hay 
situated midway where the eu 
eagerness to acquire the mone, 
people, not to make it, ceaseless 
and dash against each other. If 
suppose there was a web covering 
gion, spun by the most alert and 
men to catch those less alert a) 
productive, here in this Chamber 
sit the ingenious spiders. But th¢ 
fails, for spiders do not prey uy 
other. Scientists say that the h 
tem has two nerve centres—or 


brain, to which and from which a 
graphed all movements dependi: 
the will, and another in the sma 
back, the centre of the involuntary 
tions of respiration, digestion, and s 
It may be fanciful to suppose that 
national system Washington is tli 
nervous centre and New York the « 
And yet it does sometimes seem t 
nerves and ganglions in the small « 
back in the commercial metropol 
automatically and without any visi 
tervention of intelligence For al 
their operations may be as essential 
other, in which the will power somet 
gets into a dead-lock, and sometimes 
graphs the most eccentric and incon 
hensible orders. Puzzled by these co 
dictions, some philosophers have said 
there may be somewhere outside of t 
two material centres another power! 
keeps affairs moving along with s 
steadiness 

This noble Chamber has a large irre 
lar area of floor space, is very high, 
has running round three sides a nar 
elevated gallery, from which spectat 
can look down upon the throng br 
Upon a raised dais at one side sits the 
siding genius of the place, who rules v: 
much as Jupiter was supposed to gov 
the earthly swarms, by letting things) 
and oceasionally launching a thun 
bolt. High up on one side, in an Oly 
pian seclusion, away from the noise a 
the strife, sits a Board, calm as fate, a 
panoplied in the responsibility of chan 
whose function seems to be that of swit 


shifters in their windowed cubby at an: 
work of railway intersections—to preve1 
collisions. 


At both ends of the floor and alo: 
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ine narrow railed ott Spaces seenint neighborhood of Fargo, or that 
clerks Hguring at desks, OI tele Jay Ha ker had been obse1 ved t itn 
erators clicking their machines ing hurrving to his brokers vy ’ sco 
ver boys arriving and departing on his face and his hat pulled over his 
of unprivileged operators ner- eyes The oung man sold what he did 
itching the scene and waiting not have, and the othe voung man bou t 
of a word With some one on Vihat he \ never vet 
! through noweiess Swih hg This is business of t i@ hhictse a tal 
n ire entering and departing most hnmate il Sort, and is a ( nent 
yment men ina hurry, men with ol uith t ind. aS one Mav say elie 
ices, CONSCIOUS Lhal the tate ol 1rh Ulie iInse¢ whence tis characterized 
itryv 1S Ih their hands On the by an expression aeaiing@ in tuture 
tr are nve h indred, perliaps a It IS not gambling Tor Lhere itt ho 
men, gathered for the most part chips’ used, and there is no roulette 
groups about little stands ipon table in sight, and there are no piles of 
nit OF which is a rallying egend, money or plies of anything else It is not 
weh ne, screaming ood - ha & LOLlel or there Sno ‘ it which 
ditferent, excited, running hither impartial men preside to insure honest 
ier in response to changing hg drawings, and there are oO predestined 
the checker-board squares on the blanks and prizes, and the man who buys 
ill opposite, calm ecvnhicat one mo and the man who selis can do somethin 
( next violentiv agitated, shout eine hn the ne Vspapers or ¢ sewlhe re to 
culating, rushing together, shak affect the worth of the investment, where 
r fists ina tumult of passion which as in a lottery everything depends upon 
tly subsides the turn of the blind whee It is not 
swarms ebb and flow about these necessary, however, to attempt a defence 
stands bees, not bringing any of the Chamber It is one of the recog 
but attracted to the hive where it nized ways of becoming important and 
red most honey is to be had By powerful in this world The privilege of 
some always st und or sit about a Lhe floor. a seat as 1t 1S called in this tem 
iar hive, waiting for the show of ple of the god Chanee to be Rich. is worth 
By and-by there isa stir the crowd more than a seat 1 the cabdine It is not 
s; one beardless youth shouts out only true that a fortune may be made 
ire ‘‘one-half’; another howls, here in day or lost here in a day, but 
eighths The first one nods It that a nod and a wink here enable people 
The electric wire running up the all over the land to ruin others or ruin 
quivers ind takes the ngure, passes themselves with celerity The relation of 
ill the other wires, transmits it to ev- the Chamber to the business of the coun 
yitice and hotel in the citv, to all the try is therefore evident If ane urthg iake 
ers’ in ten thousand chambers and should suddenly sink this t mpie and all 
“ket shops” and otfices in the repub its yvotaries into the bowels ot the earth, 
Suddenly on the bulletin-boards in’ with all its nervousness and all its elec 
Orleans, Chicago, San Francisco, Po tricity, it is appalling to think what would 
k, Liverpool, appear the mysterious become of the business of the country 
ree eighths,” electrifying the watchers Not far from this vast Chambe r, where 
iese boards, who begin to jabbe rand great financial operations are cond icted 
sticulate and ‘‘transact business itis on the highest principles of honor and 
derful. with the strictest regard to the Marquis of 
What induced the beardless young Dusenbury’s rules, there is another less 
to make this ‘‘investment” in ‘‘three pretentious Chamber, known as ‘ open y 
hths,” who ean tell Perhaps he had a sort of overflow meeting Those who 
ird, as he came into the room, that have not quite left nope behind ean Fo in 
Secretary of the Treasury was go- here. Here are the tickers communi 
¢ to make a call of Fives pe rhaps he eating with the Chamber, tended DY lads, 
| heard that Bismarck had said that the whotransfer the figures to big black-boards 
ench blood was too thin and needed a_ on the wall In front of these boards sit 
e more iron; perhaps he had heard from morning to night rows, perhaps re 
it a norther in Texas had killed a herd lays, of men intently or listlessly watch 
. } 


cattle, or that two grasshoppers had been ing the figures. Many of them, who sel 
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dom make a sign, come here from habit 


they have nowhere else to go. Some of 
them were once lords in the great Cham 
ber, who have been, as the phrase is, 


‘cleaned out There is a gray-bearded 


veteran in seedy clothes, with sunken. fiery 
eves, Who was once many times a million- 
the 


ed 
by reporters, had a palace in the Avenue, 


re, Was a power In Board, follow 


and drove to his office with coachman and 


footman in livery, and his wife headed 
the lists of charities Now he spends his 
old age watching this black-board, and 
considers it a good day that brings him 


five dollars and his ear fare. At one end 
of the low-ceiled apartment are busy 
clerks be nd a counter, alert and cheer 


ful. 


and down 


If one should go through a side door 


a& passage he might encounter 


he smell of rum. Smart youngn men, 


clad in the choicest raiment from the mis 
fit counters, with greed stamped on their 
astute faces, bustle about, watch the black 


boards, and make investments with each 


other. Middle-aged men in slouch hats 
lounge around with hungry eyes The 
place is feverish rather than exciting A 


tall fellow, whose gait and clothes proclaim 


him English, with a hard face and lack 
lustre eyes, saunters about—his friends at 
home suppose he is making his fortune in 


America. A dapper young gentleman, 


quite in the mode, and with the quick air 


of prosperity, rapidly enters the room and 
He 


and is from 


Slamm 


a clerk at the counter 
the ( 
of 


is taking a ‘ flier” 


conters with 


has the of 
the 
Per] 


account, 


run hamover, 


great house Flamm and 


ips he on his own 
perhaps he represents his house 
a side transaction 


in there are so many 


wavs open to enterprisit in 
al 


1a young men 


the city any rate, his entrance is re 


garded as significant This is not a hos 


pital for the broken down and ‘cleaned 
out” of the Chamber, but it is a place of 
business, which is created and fed by the 
How 
did any business at all before the advent 


** ticker” 


the Chamber 


incessant ** ticker.” men existed or 


of the is a wonder 

But 
pressure and high-pressure, the inspirer 
of the 


the creator of low 


** ticker,” is the great generator of 


business Here I found Henderson in the 


morning hour, and he came up to me on 


the eall of a messenger. He approached 


nonchalant and smiling as usual 


‘*Do you see that man,” he said, as we 


stood a moment looking down, ‘“‘sitting 


there on a side bench—bi¢ body, small 
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head, hair grayish, long be ard part 
parently taking no interest in ar 

That's Flink, who made the corn: 
B.—one of the longest-headed ope: 
the Chamber. He is about the o1 
who dare try a hold with Jay H 
And for some reason or another 
they have apparent tussles, Haw] 
favors him. 


er Five years ago |! 


just raise money enough to 


Now 


five 


ore 


he is reckoned 
to ten 


at his home the other night. Eve 


Chamber. 


where from millions 


was there. I had a queer feeling 
the magnificence, that the sheriff m 
Yet he m iv 
good slice of the island in ten years 
wife, whom I 


1 


thanket 


in there in ten days. 
complimented, an 
1 me for coming, said she h 
vited none but the reshershy 

He looks like a rasc il a 


remark. 


L ventui 


“Oh, that is not a word used in 
Chamber. He is called a ‘daisy 
was put into his pew in church the « 
Sunday, and the preacher described 
and his methods so exactly that I d 
When we cam 
iispered, ‘That was rather har 
he must have felt it These 
rather like that sort of preaching.” 

‘I don’t come here often,” Hende 
resumed as we walked away. ‘The. 
ket is flat to-day. There promised 
a little flurry in L. and P., and I lo 
in for 

We walked to his down-town 
lunch 


dare look at him. 


ne wl 


Q 


ick: 


a customer.” 

elu 
Everybody I noticed, seemed 

Henderson. and 
with a 


know 
hailed 


mored nod, or a hearty grasp of the hai 


his presence 


cordial smile, a good-] 
I never knew a more prepossessing ma 
Though | 
demeanor was perfectly quiet and mode 
he carried the air of good fellowship. | 
was entirely frank, cordial, and had t] 
of sincerity which one can afford 
have who does not take life too serious 
Tall with a well-shayp: 
head set on square shoulders, brown h 


his bonhomie was infectious. 


sort 
at least six feet 


inclined to curl, large blue eyes whi 
could be merry or exceedingly grave 
thought him a picture of manly beaut 
Good-natured, clever, prosperous, and n 
yet thirty. What a dower! 

After we had disposed of our little ma 
ter of business, which I confess was n 
exactly satisfactory to me, although wh« 
I was told that ‘‘the first bondholders wi 
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ved to come in,”’ he added that ‘‘of newspaper, it is a sign that literature is 
ve shall take care of our friends,” losing its power. Even the co rr. who 
t to his bachelor quarters uptown. may read little and care more for the ex 

vou to see.” he said, **howa her- ternals than for the soul of his favorites 

S by the honor he pays them by the solu 
ipartments were not my idea of a tude he expends upon their preservation 
é except in the city A charn W Out Spot, D\ the iAVISI Ne OL expe ‘ 
spacious, but so full as to be upon binding, contributes much to the dig 

an open fire; chamber, dressi nity of that art which preserves for the 

und bath-room connecting rnisi race the continuity of st ) and cde 

evervthing that a luxurious habit velopment If Hen son ved boo 
suggest and good taste would not merely as a collector wl! t te for lux 
made a retreat that could almost ury and expense takes s direction, h 
ea sinner to solitude. There were indulgence could not but have a certain 
cood painting's, Many rare engray refining influence l could not see that 
un the walls, a notable absence,even he eultivated any decided spec tv, but 
sleeping-room, of photographs of he had many rare copies wl 1 had cost 
sses and professional beauties, but fabulous prices, the possession of which 
nd there souvenirs of travel and gives a reputation to any owner M 
ces that the gentler sex had con- shelves of Americana,” he said, ‘‘are no 
d the skill of their slender fingers thing like Goodloe’s, who has a lot of 


cheerfulness of the bachelor’s home 


red 


xlucts of the press, the news 


wut were the daily and month 


st l 


sens 


a 


t 


he things talked about at dinners, 


the 
are 


t { t x 


W 


zed 


e walls for most part we lined 


re 


books that as the 


recogn 


4 possessions of the iover of books, 
st of them in exqu site bindings 
eare, L thoug had been given n 
collection to sets’ of ‘*‘ standards 
to those that are rare, or for some 


on, either former distinguished owner 


or autograph notes, have a peculiar 


this atmosphere, when we were pre 

d to take our ease, the talk was no 
ger of stocks, or railways, or schemes, 

f books Whether or not Hender 
loved literature I did not then make 

iy my mind, but he had a passion for 
cs, especially for rare and first edi 
ons; and the delight with which he ex 
ited his library, the manner in which 
e handled the books that he took down 
e after the other, the sparkle in his eyes 


er a‘‘ find” or a bargain, gave me a side 
iis character quite different from that 

[ should have gained by seeing him “in 
the street” only He had that renuine 
espect and affection for a ‘* book vhiech 
is become almost traditiona in these 
days of cheap and flimsy publications, a 


ste held by scholars and collectors, and 


| ) 
| l 





bevond the popular comprehet 





The respect for a book 1s essential to the 


d gnity and consideration of the place of 


in the world, and when 


DOOKS 


are treated with no more regard than the 


searce things that lam hoping to get hold 


of some day. But there’s a little thing 
(it was a small coffee-colored tract of six 
leaves woh Wiici th Crrolier Oo the CILY 
had exercised his utmost sk whi 
(Goodloe otfered me tive indred dollars 
for the other day I picked it up in a 
Ne Hampshire garret Not the least 
i eresting part o the collection Was trst 
editions of American autho a person s 
value to a collector is often in proportion 
to his obscurity and what most delighted 
him among them were certain thin vol 
umes of poetry which the authors since 
becoming famous had one to a good 
deal of time and expense to suppress 
+: i¢ orld seems to experience a lively 
pleasure In holding @ Man to his ea 
follies There were many examples of 
Ss erd DINdGINeS, especia of exquisite 
tooling on hog-skin—covers the apprecia 
tion of which has late reatly revived 
The recent rage for bindings has been a 
sore trouble to st idents na collectors it 
sper ial lines, raising the prices of book 
far bevond their intrinsic ilue L had 
a charming afternoon in Henderson’s li 
brary, an enjoyment not much lessened 
at the time by experiencing in it, with 
him, rather a sense of luxury than o 
learning It is true, one might pass an 
hour altogether differ n the gwarret of} 
astudent, and come away with quite other 


impressions of the pageant of life. 
\t five o’el 


lock his stylish trap was se} 
around from the boarding st 


bie, and we 
Hender 


son, handling the reins, and making a part 


drove in the Park till twilight 
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if that daily display which is too hetero 
geneous to have distinction, reverted quite 
naturally to the tone of worldliness and 
tolerant cynicism which had characterized 
his conversation in the morning If the 
P in the mo ng assemblage had not 

e air of distinction t had that of ex 
pense, which quite as attractive to many 
Here, as down-town, my companion seem 
ed »>KnO md be nown bV everyvvoody 
returning the fan iv salutes of brokers 
und club men, receiving gracious bows 
from stout matrons, smiles and nods from 
pretty women, and more formal recogni 
tion from stately and stiff elderly men, 
vho sat bo 


upright beside their wives 
| For 


a quick 


to look like mil 


ed 


passer by 


onaires. 
had 


iracterization sufficiently amus 


Henderson 
vord of ch 
which illu 
It was 


and about many a story 


minated the social life of the day. 


wonderful how many of this chance com 


pany had little ** histories,” comic, tragic, 


¢ 


pitiful, interesting enough for the pages of 
hovel 

There is a young lady’’—Henderson 
touched s hat, and | caught i glimpse of 
volden hairand a flash of dark eyes out of 
a mass of furs vho has no h story the 
world is all before he 

\ ho iS tha 

The daug er of old Eschelle—Car 
men Eschelle ie banker and politician, 
vou remember; had a diplomatic position 
ibroad, and the girl was educated in Eu 
roy She is very clever She and her 
mother have more money than they ought 


to know what to do with 
That was the celebrated Jay Hawker” 
a moment aitet n that modest coupe 
l i1uch display about him. 


recognized bv respectable peo 


Henderson 


There are ple ntvy of peo 


Recognized laughed 


He's a 


power 





pl ho live by trving to wuess what he is 
CO to do Hawker isn't such a bad fel- 

rv Other people have used the means 
he used to get rich and haven't succeeded. 
They are not held up to point a mor: | 
The trouble is that Haw ker succeeded Of 





course it's a game He plays as fair as 
wy Od y 

Yes Henderson resumed, walking 
his ses in sight of the obelisk, which 
suggested the long continuance of the hu 
man race, ‘it isthe same old game, and it 
is very interesting to those who are in it. 


In 


is all greed 


Outsiders 


think it 
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good deal the 


Chamber it is a love 


came, to watch each other, to find 


man’s plans, to circumvent him, to t 


him, to start a scheme and manip 


Lo cateh some bod, . escape someb 


Is a perpetual excitement 


The machine in the Chamber a) 
o run very smoothly,” I said. 

Oh, that is a publie register an 
cator. The System back of it is « 


hensive,and appears to be complicat 


it is really very simple. Spend ai 
some day in the office of Flamn 
Slamm, and you will see a part 
system. There are always a numb 
men watching the black-board, figeu 
hich are changed every minute 


Tel 


from eve ry 


attendants 7rams are constant 





rivil part of the Union 


the 
Europe, which are read by s 


all over the continent, from all 
tres in i 
one connected with the firm,and the 
p ayed for the @ 


iidance of the watelh« 
the black-board Upon this news, o 
another says, [ think I] ll buy or, ‘] 

1] His order is ti 


In 


minutes the result comes back and apy 


] ii sell,’ SO al a SO 


mitted instantly to the Chamber 


upon the black-board 
‘But where does the news come fron 
From the men whose special busi 
They 


inside of polities, of the railways, of t 


it is to pick it 


up or make it 


weather bureau, everywhere The ot 


I sat 


ith others w 


day in Chicago some time ina 


ker’s office wv atching the m 


ket, and dropped into conversation with 
bright young fellow, at whose right har 
across the rail, was a telegraph operat 


at the end of a private wire Soon ama 


came in quietly and whispered in t 


ear of my neighbor and went out. TI) 
young fellow instantly wrote a despat 


and handed it to the operator, and tum 
ing to me, said, ‘Now the 


In au ineredibly short space o 
] } 


watch black 
board.’ 
time a fall in a leading railway showed 
the black-board. ‘What was it?’ ] 
‘Why, that man was the genera 
freight manager of the A. B Hi 
told me that to cut 


sent it to New York by a private 


on 
asked. 
road. 
they were rates 
wire 
I learned by further conversation that my) 
young gentleman was a Manufacturer o 


News, 


intel 


and that such was his address and 
ligence that though he was not a men 
ber of the broker's firm, he made ten thou 
sand a yearin the business. Soon anoth 


er man came in, whispered his news, and 
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anothen 
That 

was a man 

He 


» that there would be a heavy frost 


Another despat th 


vay. 
sive change in the figures 


d my companion, 
ted with the weather bureau 


t in the Northwest.*”’ 

ko they sell the weather?’ I asked 
uch amused. 

Les; twice: once over a private wire 
en to the public—after the value 
is been squee zed out in the sl aye 
dictions. Oh. the weather bureau 


rth all the mone V it costs, for busi 
It isa ‘ 
evening 


urposes, at auxiliary 
ining that with 
b, I had further opportun 


gre 
Henderson 
to 


He was of 


S elu itVv 
vy a representative man. 
ve New 


respectable without 


Hampshire family, exceed 





being distin 


ed Over the chimney place in the 


irm-house hung a rusty Queen Ann¢ 


lung 
had been at the taking of Louisburg 
erandfather shouldered a 


cer Hill: 


een a judge as well as 


musket at 


his father, the youngest son. 


a farmer, and 


1 for his shrewdness and reticenes 
ey, inheriting the thrift of his ances 
iad pushed out from his home, adapt 


s thrift 


to the modern methods of 


ng it to account He had bro icht 
to the city the stamina of three gen 
s of plain living—a splendid eapi 


vy which the city is constantiy re-en 
l,and which one generation does not 
of extreme dis 

With sound health, good abil 
fair education had the cheer 


makes f) 


ist, except by the aid 
? 


1 
} 
ina ne 


iends, 


to 


emperament which 


does not allow their misfort 


mes 
ire his career. 


would 1 


Generous bv imp ilse P 


rather do a favor than 


not, 


vet he would be likely to let nothing 


erfere with any object he had in view 


himself Inheriting a conventional 


espect for religion and m«¢ rality, he w 


as 


¢ 


it so t 


bigoted as to rebuke the gavety of 


convivial company, nor so intractable 
is to make him an uncomfortable associ 
te in any scheme. aceording to the mod 
that promised 


His engaging manner made him 


rn notions of business. 
rofit. 
opular, and his good-natured adroitness 
made him 


successful If his early 


rience of life caused him to be cynical 


expe 
he 
of 
tolerant sort that does not condemn 
the world and withdraw from it. but 
courts it and makes the most of it, lower 


ing his private opinion of men in propor- 


was not bitterly so: his eynicism was 


the 
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he is successful in the 


with tl em 


plays 
At this period lL eould see that he ] 


termined to be successful, and that he had 


not determined to be unscrupulous He 
would only drift with the tide that made 
for fortune. He enjoyed the wor d as 

ficient reason why the world should , 
him His business morality was gauged 
by what other people do in similar ei 


cumstances In short, he was a product 


of the period since the civil war clased 


that great upheaval of patriotic feeling 
and sacrifice, which ended in so much ex 
pansion and so many opportunities. If 
he had remained in New Hampshire he 
would probably have been a successful 


polit clan, successful not only in keeping 
In place, but in teaching younger aspir 
ants that serving the country is a very 
good way to the attainment of luxury and 
the consideration that money brings But 
having chosen the law as a stepping-stone 
to the lobby, to speculation, and the ma 
nipulation of chances, he had a poor opin 


His sue 
} 1 not 


. hac 
m powerful 


ion of polities and of politicians 


cess thus far though considerable 


been sufficient to create for 


enemies, SO may be said to be ad 


mired by all and feared by none In thie 

° : 

veneral opinion he was a downricnt 2vood 
fellow and amazingly clever 

VI 
’ se 

In youth, as at tl (Jpera, everything 

seems possible Surelv it is not necessary 

to choose between love nd riches C)ne 

mav have both, and the one all the mors 

easily for having attained the other If 


who 


dramas that the god of love 


must be a fiction of the moralists 
ict the 


and the god of money each claims an un 


consti 
divided allegiance It was in some whol 
ly lear ndary, perhaps spiritual, world that 
ince love to gain 
xes at the Metro 
The 
tors of the boxes could believe it still less 
For 


jewels that have a market value 


it was necessary to reno 
the R The 
politan did not believe this 


DO 


ine gold. 


specta 


vas not beauty there seen shining in 
and did 


not love visiblv preside over the unio1 
and make it known that his sweetest fa 
vors go with a prosperous world ? 


And vet. is the charm of life somewhat 
depending upon a sense of its fleetingness 
of its phantasmagorial character, a not 


of coming disaster, maybe, in the 


midst of 
its most seductive pageantry, in the whirl 


and glitter and hurry of it? Is there 
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pine l e sense of exquisite satisfaction 
nate ng e s et moments of life 

oO ( Lie ery deli n ol that must 
On end in an awake ng to DaNnKrUpley 
he affections, and e dreadful loss of 
isions Kl se hy do we take pleasure 

" easure so deep that it touches the 

rt ce melancholy in the common 
arama o Lne opera How vay and Joy 


hliarity, en 


neu sound, brilliant color, the note 
( a trumpet ca ng to heroism, the be 
seeching of the coneordant strings, and 
the soft flute inviting to pleasure; scenes 

icid, pastoral, innocent; light-hearted 
ve, the dance on the greet the stately 
pageant In the sunlit streets, the court 
the ball, the mad splendor of life And 
then love becomes passion and passion 


varted 


hurries on to sin, and sin lifts 
to the heights of the immortal sweetly 
smiling gods, and plunges to the depths 
of despa [In vain the orchestra, the in 
evitable accompaniment of life, warns and 
ple ids and admonishes; calm has gone 
ind gayelty has gone; there is no sweet 
ness now but in the wildness of surrender 


" f men a Di ; . 
and Of sacrihce How sad are the remem 


bered strains that aforetime were incen 
tives to love and promises of happiness! 
Gloom settles upon the scene; Mephisto, 
ie only radiant one, flits across it, and 
nocks the poor broken-hearted girl cling 
e to the church door. There is a dun 
ceon, the chanting of the procession of 
nsured priests, the passing-bell. Seldom 
ippears the golden bridge over which the 


tired pass into Valhalla 


ne} ’ lie 
Do we like this because it is ile 


or 
because there is a certain satisfaction in 
seeing thie tragedy which impends over all, 
per ades the itmosphere as it were, and 
adds somethi of zest to the mildest en 
jovment Should we go way from the 


mimic stage any better and stronger if the 


drama be van in the d ingeon and ended 


on the greensward, with innocent love 
and resplendent beauty in possession of 
the Rhine gold 

How simple, after all, was the created 


world on the stage to the real world in the 


vuditorium, with its thousand comple XI 


es and dramatic situations! and if the 


f 


little knot of plavers of parts for an hour 


could have had leisure to be spectators of 
the audience, what a deeper revelation of 
life would they not have seen ! For the 


world has never assembled such an epit 
ome 


; 


self. 


oT 1 in its passion for pleasure 
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for disp] 


nd its passion 


ay, 


as 


ern opera, With 10S ranks and tiers 


pit to the 
that even Margaret, whose love fi 


iries Trom the aomie 


as genuine, was almost as mu 
nated by the creater spectacle as 

It was a crowded night, for the 
was one that ippealed to the Sel 
stin ated them to activily, and 


mind tree to pursue 1ts OWN s« hen 


1 word, orchestra and the scenes 


‘ f 
SOrt Of 


accompaniment and inter) 
priy 
Was made 


the 


ate dramas in the boxes 

and not 
We occupied a] 

the Morgans, Ma 


and my wife. Morgan said that the 


for society 
opera 


SEC ond tier 


the 


es were raised to us from the parquet 
] 


levelled at us from the loges becaus 


were a country party, but he well e1 


knew whose fresh beauty and enthus 


young face it was that drew the fire 
the curtain fell on the first act, and 1 
was for a moment a little lull in the] 
of conversation 


‘I had 
that the 


York ; 


Morgan w: 


not 


he ard 


is Sa 
was acclimated 


The 


SO loud nor so ink eSsS 


opera 


SO 





but it is nearly 


jabber 


ence ado not | 
ly as at San Carlo, and they do not |] 
the airs with the singers 


** that 
cause they do not know the airs.” 


But they 


ad rhaps,” said my wife, is 


are getting on in cult 
tion, and learning how to assert the so« 
to be 


ously interfered with by the music on 


side of the opera, which is not Se) 
stage 

But the 
before 


usic, the we 
wood,’ I replied to the 
cynical observations 

‘*That is true. And the social side h: 
Do you know what an in 


mn scenery, 


SO 


never 


risen with it. 
pudent thing the managers did the oth 
night in protesting against the raising « 
the lights by which the house was mat 
brilliant and the cheap illusions of tl 
They wanted t 


stage 


were destroyed 

make the house positively gloomy for tl 

sake of a little artificial moonlight on tl 

painted towers and the canvas lakes.” 
As the 

iant, of course with republican simplicity 

The 


names any more than the eye was by tl 


world roes, the scene was bri 
imagination was helped by no titl 
insignia of rank, but there was a certa 


clow of feeling, as the glass swept the cin 
cle, to know that there were ten million 
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ox. and twenty in the next, and opposite box, and a slicht shade came o 
e next. attested well enough DY his tine face ** Ah, 1 see 
of jewels and the spiendor of 1 beg your pardon, M I ‘ ‘ 
1 one might indulge a genuine said, after a second | raly 
the prosperity of the republic which to admire most, the ea Vv. on ‘ 
uty, the orld, sure y I ~ Wit, or the Innocence ol ( \ 
had flo \ ered he re fl we red womel 
methine of Aspasia’s grace and ‘There is nothing so confusing,thou 
ve of the haughty coldness of as the country innocence the girl sa 
a And vet it vas American With thie most natural i 
d there in the boxes was a thor knows where to stop 
ed portrait by Copley--the long You are too absurd, Car e) 
neck, the sloping snouiaers, the mother inte rposea is e 1 ¢ 
gs eyelids, even to tl frown in did 
1e creat-grandmother danced with Well, mamma, there is authority for 
ench officers saving that there is a " r \ 
os It t lovely creature asked OnILV one must be mn thie fashiol you 
et, indicating 1 DOX Opposite KhOW 
not know There were two la Mr. Lyon looked a little dubious at this 
behind them I had no difficulty turn of the talk; Mr. Henderson was as 
king out Henderson and—Margaret evidently amused at the girl's acting | 
had not seen him Mr Lyon said I was oO id to see tha odness is 
st at the same moment Henderson in fashion 
zed me, and signalled for me to ‘Oh, it often is You oO e wert 
to his box As I rose to do so, Mrs promised a knowledge of good as well as 
in exclaimed Why, there is Mi of evi It depends upon the point of 
Do tell him we are here I saw view | lancy, now, that M Henderson 
iret’s color rise, but she did not tolerates the wood that 1s the reason we 


get on so well together: and Mr. Lyon 





iS presented to Mrs. Eschelle and tolerates the evil that’s the reason he 
ighter: in the latter I recognized likes New York I have almost promised 

autv who had flashed by us in the him that I will have a mission school.’ 
The elder lady inclined to stout The girl looked quite capable of it, or 

ind her too youthful apparel could of any other form of devotion Notwith 


slead one as to the length of her standing her persistent bante she had a 


nage in this world, nor sotten the Most inviting innocence of manne! al 





nes of he r vorldly face ines ac most an ing~wenuousness, that we 1] became 
d, one could see, by a social struggle he r exquisite beauty And but for a ten 
not drawn there by an innate patri tative daring in her talk, as if the gentle 
insolence creature were experimenting as to how 
We are glad to see a friend of Mr far one could safely go, her innocence 
derson’s,’’she said, ‘‘and of Mr.Lyon’s might have seemed that of ignorance 
Mr. Lyon has told us much of your It came out in the talk that Mr. Lyon 
rming country home Who is that had been in Washington for a week, and 
rirl in your box, Mr. Fairchild would return there later on 
M SS Esche lle iad her class pointed at . We had a cla mm Oh tThim Salt Mrs 
caret as I gave the desired informa Eschelle, *‘ for his kindness to us in Lon 


} don, and we are trving to convince } 
How innocent!’ she murmured. that New York is the real capital.’ 

y, added Miss Eschelle 
Lyon ?” she asked, turning about, her looking up in Mr. Lyon’s face, “‘ he visit 


{nd she’s quite in the style—isn’t she ‘Unfortunate 


eet mobile face quite the picture of ed Brandon first, and you seem to hav: 


it she was describing “We are all bewitched him with your simple country 
nocent in these days.” ways I can get him to talk of nothing 
‘Itisa very vood Sty le,” I said else.” 
‘Isn't it becoming asked the git You mean to say,’ Mr. Lyon replied 
uking her dark eyes at once merry and with the air of retorting, ‘‘that you have 
iemure. asked me about nothing else 
Mr. Lyon was looking intently at the “On. you know we felt a little respon 
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is no pl ice so dan- 


here 


you 


yvickedadness 


ize and 


nna SO 


f ] 
trond Ol 


passionately 


noisy for anything 


i tora have to 


youl ballet. 


voice jut there 1s the 
ill jisten n ry 


Lyon excused himself from going 
iat he would eall at our 


»%k Henderson *T shall 
tes you are going ; 


out 


ract 


to lose 
went to our box 
were thronged 
part 
the Chamber 
for 


most the young 


turned into 
alert, at 


the 


fer, KNOWING 


ty a 
i extreme Ol 


his hour to give 
| ! 
business, Well KNOW 


ity itself in these days 


DuSsINess 
ed Henderson better in our box than 
Was it | 


ecause the atmos 


! ural and gwenuine Or 
Margaret's transparent nature her 


enjoyment of the scene, her ¢ 


the color Live 


made h 


Ih 


house, that 


sic 
m drop 
nical air of the world which 
be 


wife and the 


1 } 
mm SO aaMmiradly a hi 


ment 
ready knew 
the 


by 


my 


rreetings 


were 
Marecaret quite 


act was going on to 


rress in the play of her re 


es How quickly she felt, 
the smile 
ind try to apprehend 


followed 


how 


meaning what went on how her 


: ae 
every sense enjoyed life 


It is absurd,” she said, turning her 


face to him when the curtain 


‘*to be 


dropped 
tro 


so interested in fictitious 
ble ” 
that it is 


‘ 4) 
ne opera 


I'm not so sure * he re plied, 
1h er own tone 


pulpit 


' 
sern 


Is Aa 


awf 
awtu 


and not 


sort of 
, 
i 


eaches an 
on mo tal iby than the preacher 
dares to make it 

‘But not 


‘No 


eclive ¢ 


iid MeO tite 
. , 
what 1s 


wonder, as I watch the 


But who ean say most 
efl l often 
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gations coming 
Avenue, if they 
zed than the audiences th 


that | 


rOOd ‘ 


from 
are al 


is house. lL confess 


tf Lohe ngrin ina 
ir “1 gy 
\nd so you think the theat 
moral influence ?” 
‘** Honestly” 
tured laugh—‘* I 


and I heard his ¢ 
couldn't 


What Ne 


swear 
then we don’t know 
be without them 

said Margaret 


‘that my own good imp 


I don’t know 
lvé 1 
as I have, are excited by anything 
the stag perhaps IT am m« re tole 


maybe toleration is not food | 
il | s iould oTOW worldly, seeing 
it 

‘Perhaps it is not the stage so 
the 
to read the girl's mind. 


Yes 


house,’ Henderson replied pec 


it would be different if « 


al and saw the play, unconse 
the house, as if it were a picture 
it the 


one rest 


1S house that disturbs one 


ess and discontented 

[ never analyzed my emotion 
Henderson, 
to the 
it made 


‘but when I was a 1 
theatre ] 


me ambitious 


canit well remem 


every 


sort 


seemed possible of attainment 1 


citement of the crowded house, t} 
the 
nothing else is more stimulating 
the 


] , 
vlits, the easy successes on 


nothing else 


makes world m¢ 


tractive 
And 


tts 


does it 
same ¢ Mr. Henderson 2?” 
Hardly,” he 


and the stag 


continue to have 


and smiled 


* tne 
sion IS about as re 
the ! 


Cal 


the | 


oes 


imouse less 


hard 


mually interestil 


ly compete with the com 
MOXES. 
Perhaps it is lack of experienc: 
I like the play for itself.” 

‘*Oh ves: desire forthe dramatic is 
ural. 
the 


theatres the people 


People will have it 


somel Ww 
country village where there aré 
make dramas ou 
the most trivial 
magnified and talked abo 
dramatized. in short 


each other's lives; 
dents are 

You mean gossiped about ?” 

Well, you may eall it gossip ; not} 
can be concealed , every body knows abt 
everybody else; there is no privacy 
used to create that 
spectacle which the stage tries to give 


ervthing 


1S 


( 


illuso 





A LITTLE JOURNEY IN THE WORLD 


Villiage 


} 
yesome intl 


indicated 


reLLY 
on thie 
vho sat behind them: 
par 
nt 
wv the mira tn't, give 
let Mr. Henderson ‘ejud 7 that good 


-country tent 


W hat 
asked Mrs 


rains 


Lyon 
Mr Lyon bowed 
seriously ; ir definit I opera box with Miss Eschelle is 
d confessional in the world 


You make me see that i “That's something like 
remarked, ri y y You see” (to Henderson 
Americans have to learn 
a young Englis| ; Will you be my teache) 


We were al lig) ‘*Or your pupil,” the girl said, in a 
ich a transp voice, standing near him as she ros« 

The play was over In the robing d 

Tell him,” said mv wife, ‘‘ th: » descending through the corridors there 


muuld be h uppyv to see him at ur tel.” were the sual chatte meaning LOOKS, 


1 
u 
] 
i 


When Hende rson came dac! } DOX, confidentia asides it S alway at the 


rmen did not look up, | » Said, 1p iaSt moment, in the hurry, as in a post 


} > 


erently ‘What, so soon? But your script, that woman says what she means, 
sence has made one person thoroughly or what for the moment she wishes to be 
Mr. Lyon has aken | thought to mean In the crowd on the 
main stair ie two parties saw each 
ional at , * other : ance, but without s} 
‘What more could I do for Miss Es : ‘ue that Lyon is épris there 
lle than to leave her in such com Carmen whispered to Henderson when she 
had seanned and thorough Vv inventoried 
Miss Margaret 
must believe that I thoroughly ‘You know as muc 
ypreciate Mr Hende rson’s self-sacrifice mg Well. you did stay a 
I o°ececas onal \ looked over v he re ne said in a lowel tone 
as, LT assure you it \ i As Margaret's party 
‘You are both altogether f earriage she saw Mrs 
ificing,”’ the beauty replied, turning to daughter enter a shining coach wi 


Henderson a look that was sweetly for- man and coachman in livery Hendet 
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Irom the w 





ocent face leaned 
ror i a tace With dark eves ind cold 
en halt it up Lh a radiant smile Chat 


face for the nent is New York to 


Carmen threw herself back in her seat 
as eary Mrs. Eschelle sat bolt-upright 
What nt yvorid, ¢ ild, made you 
fo on so to-t I 
| don’t oO 
W made you snub Mr. Lyon so 
ofter 





AN INCIDENT OF 17 





BY DR. WILLIAM 


THINOW ARD the close of the last century 
| one Michael R issell COMMILSSAary and 
contractor for the King’s troops in Amer 
ica, began a pretentious mansion, the 
ruins of wh known as * Russell's 
al ior aug ho are Visibie Stil on 
t id between Rathkeale and Lim 
el ‘ \ Ii was 1n full swing **coimn 
ing mone, Vilh magazines on land and 


ships at sea crammed with stores and 


provisions, the enterprise of this Irish 
Kub Khan and the completion of the 
‘* stately edifice he decreed”> were marred 
by t > AcKTV ledgment of the indepen 
ae! ol Lie Lhirteen coionies, Whiic 

brought the war to an end The centre 
and one wing of the ‘‘ Follv” were finish 
ed at tne me ¢ is de ith wast at tl 

outbre : @ é ir be yveen Frat ( ind 





nd, and his son Francis, vyhno su 





ceeded him, furnished t em and installed 
his 1 ing wite, daugiiter of Alderman 
Cy sof Limerick. inthem. This Francis 
was educated a st.-Ome and was in 
tended for the Church His mother was 

( na in. to whom the old 

vy owed his life when taken by 
the India some skirmish near Louis 
but Though for business purposes 


old Michael was a Protestant, there was 
reason to ft nk he was not very strenu 
ous in opposing his wife’s wishes that 
her son should become a priest But this 


young man’s faith was rudely shaken by 


‘ 


his association with Condorcet, to whose 
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moment 


I’m not going to waste my time 





the signs No fisheries in 
me, thank you 

Kis] Who said anyt ic 
fisl 

Oh, the international business 
Mr. Henderson to explain it Tl 
sh want to fish in our waters. ] 


I think Mr. Lyon has had a nibble 
fresh-water fish Perhaps it’s 1 
iy, and he’s hooked There b 
of men you know, mother.” 
You are a strange child, Carn 
} Ww ] } 1 ] 


nope you will be Civil to both of 


rode on in silence 














E IRISH REBELLION, 








OWARD RUSSELI 








daughter his cousin was married in P 


and when he left France for the ] 
he thoroughly believed in the Rig 
Man, Tom Paine, Rousseau, Voltain 
little else However, he felt no ser 
in pleasing his wile by an open contess 
of his adherence to the Protestant Ch 
and as his interests as a miller and 
chat clashed with the bold assertion 


his republican sentiments, he Kept the 


ter to himself, and became an active} 


ber of a troop of the yeomanry ¢ 
oO vhich the head quarters were at | 
erick Very soon after he moved i 
the ~ Folly >the news that the Direct 


re preparing to send an expedition 


Ireland threw the island into a stat 


the wi dest excitement. Franc IS Rus 
is unusually loyal. The authorities « 


tained from him what they conside) 


very valuable information respecting t) 


designs of the French government 
means of his many friends in Paris 
he was treated with marked consid 
tion At last came the intelligence t 


+ 


the French had actually landed at 





Killa 
on the coast of Sligo, and had routed 

militia at Castlebar. The yeomanry wi 
ordered to join the foree which Lo 
Cornwallis was preparing to overwhe 
Humbert’s little column on its way to 
ard the south There were partial I 
ines in the country ; travelling was u 

safe: but when Francis Russell trotte 

out of the court-yard of the ‘‘ Folly” in 
his buff and blue uniform, he felt quit 










AN INCIDENT OF 


THE 


{ 


itl hs wite 
servants 


he 


tor 


and cont 


: 1 
aor whose 


ser\ 


req ured W an 


¢ 
would see him 
vould be no 

Written in nt 


aown on the 
men, and 


They 


thousand there 
] 


S behind will 


many 


will be killed or tal 


there were rumors t 
loody battle. in which 
all But 


e servants 


before them 


bl among 
the 
The 


terrible 


of Cc ry 
that 
batine 
nad 


oirely, the bould 


peopie 
Ul 


Ve re 


fiven 


S ie 


tory 


} 


DOVS 


; 


nt 


inry fought like hairoes and carried 


yrethem was contirmed officia 
1 4, 


Fran 


hat 


i hurried note in ne om 


} 


fil 


tussell to s wife announced t he 
id that 


received a check w m 


¢ : 1] . 
sare and Well, a the enemy 


ist fatal 


iem: they would a ve to surren 


W LO 


I 


ile 


it 


Wilil Nappen verv soon, as 


he ¢ on Say 


Thoug h 
, 


what 


is close on their heels: but some, 


1 1) 
trv to escape, aS they would 


yt f +) 


nto the hands o 


for very go rd 1 
] 


easons 


e was an interva no 1 VS 


if 
the 


‘ter recel 


wife 


OUusS 


was rest. she 


Was C(Pivil 


ough the storm 


1 across the face moon the 
np of 


nning to her bed 


. - * . 
horses’ hoofs 


Wlnaow 


room Shi 


small party of mounted men, among 


her husband 
They halted at the 


shlie¢ 


hom she recogn zed ip 


ing the house 


eps and dismounted. vas about to 


lescend the 
ie perceived that tl 


stairs from her room. when 


ie hall was filled with 


They were foreigners, and they were 
heard 


She 
to 
Wi 


ilking loudly and angrily 


orders ser 
food 


and set them on the table in 


the 
iS ready 
id wine all 
laste As the strangers passed into the 
dining-room, Francis Russell bounded up 
the stairs, gave his wife a hurried embrace, 


and bade her return to her room and not 


\ 
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( and yvour 
} 
Wiil 


whH.Su 


mori 


le need dise 


‘Vants bro 


iss and 


Tr ne aoor 


the 


room 
,and reamed 

1 rarden 
Mary hurried 
terrified, but 


To her hom 


at 
Lo 


disobey her hu 


the 


a back 


DACK ¢ Lie 


bedroom ut afraid to 


or she 


sband 


\ 
V 


] 


saw her husband 


LLIs «¢ 


sword in his hand, in front of 


shirt sleeves, w 


} 
ill 


in hil 


Ss 


Ss r Walk 


th 
The others stood apart in 
There 


clouds charg 


temper oO oO! 


rap ! 


t 


( 


Vo Lroups 


Was a rong wind Which Swe pt the 


orm across the face 


{ 
l 


S 


ot the 1 at intervals obscured 


The 


Moon, ane 


moonigit 


husband’s 

He p ir 
must Wi 
l 


Wo 


ill on her 


»as he put 


1O 


crorousl v dared not 
isband rie ‘as 


1 boasted 


Paris, 
But 
- of 


rt i in 


‘Ss 


ppone it apne ste. 


As Kran IS 


Ss him stumb 


and as the man rush 


Lil 
uttered 
for 
the Frenchman 
three feet of 


der blades 


piercing suriek, 
W en 
] 


Lay 


ihn instant 


bac} 


of bright stee 


his shou 


him. She saw her h 


r 
beneath, his shirt steeped in blood 
remembered no more . The servant 
that the her 
heard thi 


tress lying 


st 


room 


{ 


ran to 


screams, ana 
insensible on 
Dr Quin was 

st 


born 


night-dress 


morning, in storm, 


hess W hich 


a little bov w 


fol] 
ly fatal to Mary Russell. 


owed the birth of son proved near 


It had 


y 
I 


wrec k 
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ferred could be 
na the drawers o é 
Folly, Mr. Bates, the 


came on @ DUNHAdIe OF lett 


no doubt but that Francis R 
hand and glove with Wolfe To 
randy, and others wl ere p 
their country men and 
sing of a republican l 
niSSION Was Issued, « 
e, to take evidence 
on | \ ‘Lisements were inserted in 
Krench ; ; 1O Information respect 
ecomr hn | could be obtained 
Ministry of Wan 
as Captain 
Receipts 
money on th 
were als¢ 
W aterloo was fought 


ered co 


uppened one day 
w hose charee 
arive aiong the roa 
lly, now occupied by a 
wnily The poor lady ex 
esire to see the old pl ice again 
octor drove her up tothe gateway 
pointed out the exact ple 
band and the strange man fought 
inder that very tree 
spot Why not get 
ouse to d oy there and 
summoned the n 
und a couple of | 
lay bare the 
Oye ned iS DISK a fire é he co ild \\ eh Mary po nted out 
shot struck the sloop, sending turned up a piece of blue cloth with a b 
‘rs into the an itton stamped vithan eagle and ‘'R. ] 
ihe r course and Vas sool ! rew seconds the diggers uncoye 
She was not seen again » cloth and some bones; they 
never re ached the open hed askeleton Tothe bones still el l 
d she pass the guardship. Still ‘les of clothing and uniform; on t 


stances threw no light on the lees were long boots and rusted spu 
. . : ae , 
KFraneis Russell, and in no way underneath 1a \ rapier broken near tl 


is disappearance His vile h il the two parts quite perfect, and besi: 


on * tale sane \ 


Knew she said, if mother sword. rusty but entire. ut 
»had been murdered by the French jured Not a trace of anything save t 
led their Captain; other- ghastly bones and mouldering garme 
ave come to her People of the dead man could be found, and the 
shoulders when she en vere carefully removed and buried int 
em to search the garden and dig Catholic burial-ground, on the pious bu 
here they fought {nd so improbable hypothesis that they belong: 
for the time Francis toa faithful son of the Chureh It w 

fein some leases, not till 1830 that one of the servants 
lecessary to satisfy the courts the Folly, being on his death-bed, reveale« 


before the property to which what had occurred the night the mast 
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1e strange gent] 


ere French came to the 
e they seemed The V haa 
i front of tl 


ed up the 


seemed 


lMpine 

a sudden h 
oOpposit 

ross thet LoD1¢ 

‘oss the face 

sntiemen rose 
table and 


n. for the 
¥ 1 


a spy wma 


ve It w: 1 be- with Hum 


there Was ; | ’ and t] en a great Invasion 


Ve wind and some 


1 another, and 


astened round his waist with 
1! ifted by two men on a horse 
1 toward the 
hole body W 


fear resolved to say nothing 
matter. TI rah ‘ was f¢ 
Lo one 
S and 
and 
lo Say he 
Krenchm: . uch iess give 
ip indeed? So they cit ired away the 
rlass and the traces of 
in the dining-room 
torm helped to obliterate l narks Who i 
horses’ hoofs 1e ie i with all on board 
enough av } li il , hn ol 
he man ys | r ’ 
Why, if that was found, ry of the moonli 
ry man and woman would be hanged » Frene 
» before the doctor could arrive | 
grave in the soft soil under 
sre he fell, pulled the maste 
{ 


of his heart, where it was Snapped ol her that only one 


buried it with another sword, whicel hope 
as if it had dropped from his hand, 
alongside the body. covered up the place, 


raking the walk, and heaping the branches which came hera 











(>| 


there be nothing new under the sun 
there are some things less old than 


The 1 istration of books, and 
even more of magazines, may be said to 
have eel orn in our time, SO Tar aS va 
ri na Indance al the signs of it 
ol rn i rate, the comprehens ve, 
nore sympathetic spirit in which we 
cones ul prac se if 

i centuries are ever arraigned at 
some ir oO stice to answer in regard to 
{ V ii C en, Oo ood or of bad, to 
humanity, our interesting age (which cer 
1 Vis not open to the charge of having 


Ss s inds in its pockets might 
pel ips do worse than put forth the plea, 

Dear me [ have given it a fresh interest 
in black and white The claim may be 
mace th.the more confidence now from 


ie very evident circumstance that that 


These 


an excellent place for the as 


rom exhausted 


sumption They have again and again, 
$ ere, illustrated the illustration, and 
they constitute for the artist a series of 
Invitation provocations, and opportunl- 
Lie Phey may be referred to without 
rrrogance in support ot the contention 


limits of this large movement, 


ith all its new and rare refinement, are 


not vet in sight 
I] 
It is 


sion that is Vv 


on the contrary, the constant exten 


sible, with the attendant cir 


cumstances ol 


multiplied experiment and 
that 
lately pre ssed once more on the attention 


intensified research—circumstances 


of the writer of these remarks on his find 
ing himself in the 
history will perhaps associate most with 


the 


particular spot which 


charming revival. A very old Eng 


Sh Viluage, ly ing among its me adows and 


hedges, in the very heart of the country, 
na hollow of the green hills in Worcester 


shire, 18 


responsible directly and indirect 
ly for some of the most beautiful work in 
which I may 
that is, for much of the 


) 
black and white with con- 


cern myself here; 


work of Mr Abbey and Mr. Alfred Par 
sons I do not mean to say that Broad 
way has told these gentlemen all they 


know (the name, from which the Ameri- 


can reader has to brush away an incon 


gruous association, May as well be writ 
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IN EUROPE. 





JAMES 


for Mr 


who knows eve ry thin 


first as last); Parsons 


be known about English fields a 


ers vould have rood reason to 
that the measure of his large la: 
art is a large experience l wou 
suggest that if one loves Broadw 
is familiar with it, and if a part 


predilection is that one has 
Mr. Parsons at work the 


pleasant confusion takes place of 


seen M 


and 


pey 


ones affection for the wide long 
bordered vista of brownish gray co 
Lhatehe d, latticed., mottle d. mended 


the 
other mind 
erred itself to other recipients 


immemorial, grows with 
having 


senst 
ministered to 
trans 
¢ 


as the beauty of many a bit in n 


drawing of 


the artists | have ment 
is enhanced by the sense, or at any 
Broad 
land about it are in 
the old English 
tradition, and if they do not underlic 


by the desire, of recognition. 
and much of the 
the perfection ol 


the combinations by which (in then 


torial accompaniments to rediscovered 
lads, their vignettes to story or sol 
these particular talents touch us a 

to tears, we feel at least that they w« 
have sufficed: they cover the seale. 

In regard, however, to the implicat 
and explications of this perfection « 
village, primarily and to be just, Br 
way is, more than any one else, Mr. Fra 
Millet. Mr. Laurence Hutton discove: 
but Mr. Millet appropriated it; its sw« 
ness was wasted till he began to distil 
bottle it. He disinterred the treasure, a 
with impetuous liberality made us shar 
in his fortune. 

His own work, moreover, betrays h 
as well as the gratitude of participants 
I could easily prove if it did not pervers 
ly happen that he commemorat 
most of his impressions in color. TI] 


has 


excludes them from the small space her: 
at my command; otherwise I could testi! 

to the identity of old nooks and old o 

jects, those that constitute both out-of-do 

and in-door furniture. 

In such places as Broad way, and itis pan 
of the charm of them to American eyes 
the sky looks down on almost as man) 
‘‘things”’ as the ceiling, and things a 
the joy of the illustrator. 


Furnish 
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BROADWAY 


mn, that is why the gray-brown hous 
ven more are perhaps more brown than gray 
region Is am more vellow than either They are \ 


ind specimens, and is sure, ous things in turn, according to lights a 


mstances, to contain the days and needs It is a question of co 


This is the gyreat recom ill consciousness at Broadway is tl 


on of Broadway everything it but the irre sponsible profane are not calls 


Even the passing vi * upon to settle the tint 
hecoming so: the place | It is delicious to be at Broadway 
character that it rubs off on him not to have to draw The single street 
nan old garden—an old garden in the grand style, sloping slowly upwai 
es and old walls and oldsum- tothe base of the hills for a mile, but vo 
ie lies down on the old grass may enjoy it without a carking care as 1 
no doubt). it is ten how to ** render” the perspective Ever 
converted The lit thing is stone except the general gre 
lank paper with hess a charming smooth loeal ston: 
fluttering all over the which looks as if it were meant for ere 
IS portraiture in theairand constructions, and appears even In «a 
the very accidents ; . weather to have been washed and va 
‘an effect, a‘ bit’ or nished by the rain. Half-way up the road 
| ivs some kind of in the widest place, where the coaches ust 
t one kind, it is another. to turn (there were many of old, but thi 
ills, the mossy roofs, the traffic of Broadway was blown to pieces 
open doorwavs and brown interiors. the DY Steam, though the destroyer has not 
old-fashioned flowers, the bushes i ig- come nearer than half a dozen miles), 
the geese on the green, the pat great gabled mansion, which was once a 


imbles, the glimpses, the colo manor or a house of state, and is now a 
reneral complexion of things, rambling inn, stands looking at a detached 


reference, and an appli Winging sign which is almost as big as 


a matter of apprecia t a very grand sign, the ‘‘arms” of 
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He began by having an exeellent pr 


NOroughiy 


in he could not possibly have had a 
poor one But nothing is more remuner 
i e to follow than the stages by which 

faculty” in general (which is what | 


by the characteristic American qua 


ity has become the particular facu ty s 


» artis vork one rec 


s present 


recognizes even fondly—the na 


tional handiness, it is as handiness regen 


The American 
adaptiveness has become a Dutch finish 


erate and transfigured 


The only eriticism I have to make is of 


paucity of Mr. Millet’s 


the preorad iined 


ing’s ror mv mission is not to speak 
of his work in oils, every year more im 
portant is was indicated by the brilliant 
interior with figures that greeted the 
spectator in so Irie naly a fashion on the 
threshold of the Roval Academy exhibi 
tion of 1888), nor to say that it is illustra 
on too 1 istration of any old-fashioned 


song or story that hums in the brain or 


haunts the memory—nor even to hint that 
the admirable rendering of the charming 
old objects with which it deals (among 

hich | inelude the human face and fig 
ire in dresses unfolded from the lavender 
of the past the old surfaces and tones, the 
stutfs and textures, the old mahogany and 
silver and brass—the old sentiment too, 
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‘ airect 


oh and 


tradition of 


Metzu 





pon the quality Of his work, It 1s 

Lb dqdanee in hich it is prod ced 
nota requent thing tol nd comb 
ni ite as ( as exquisite My 


manvV Weas 





and the gates 














ave been opened so late 








ate | 


IS COMMAS 


mtidence and excitement 


His Magazine nave 


Ih Var 


adimi 


Ne 


ind never 


vas the 


ition less 


ot perpetua evoe 


naadicte 





1es > eV rie 





eXpansive as 


pric ire | De is 
His 


readers of Harpe r, so that what the 


the 


vhole career has been open to 


enjoy on any particular 


talent 


tf ¢ 
i the 


OCCASION IS 


only the but a kind of affection 


In these 


sense o historv of the talent 


history is, from the beginning, 
pages, and it is one of the most interesting 
and 


ot the 


instructive, just as the talent is one 
richest and the most sympathet 
lt) the art 


our generation l 
may as well frankly declare that I have 
such a taste for Mr Abbey s work that | 
atfect 


annals of 


Criti 


a judicial tone about it 
cisnht Is appreciation or it 1s nothing 
and an intelligence of the matter in hai 
is recorded more substantially in a sing 
positive sign of such appreciation than in 
a volume of sapient objections for objec 
tion's sake 


the cheapest of all literar 
commodities Silence is the perfection of 
restrictive criticism, and it has the oreal 
merit of leaving the value of speech, whe: 
the moment comes for it, unimpaired 
According |y it is important to translate 
as adequately as possible the positive sidk 
of Mr | 
more charming, and none helps us mor 


to take 


Abbey's activity. None to-day s 
the large, joyous, observant, va 
He has 
and he 


rious view of the business of art 


enlarged the idea of illustration 
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NEW 





( i Sil ilar sense Of the Tan lar, Sa 

en ! inate facts o ite on ( 

ther ! reproduce thenmise es nh tis 
id in delightfully qualifying med 








ni [It is that medium that the fond ob 
erver ! Is especia vy envy Mr Abbey 
und that a literarv observer will envy him 
most of a 

mut tL hapless personage, WhO may 
ainiyvy have spent hours in trying to pro 
duce something of the same result by sad 

ditferent means, will measure the dif 
ference bet een the roundabout faint cit 


scriptive tokens of respectable prose and 


e immediate projection of the figure by 


ie pene \ charming story 


deed he would be who should write as 


However, what is style 


} 
DdoevV draws 


‘one art is stvle for another 


sO blessed 


is the fraternity that binds them togethe 


und the worker in 
the 


Lo Cong ler It is true that 


words may take a lesson 


from picture-maker of **She Stoops 


What the 
to do would be 


would like 


secret of the pictorial, to 


bbe 
would tell 


drink at the same fountain Mr 


is essentiallv one of those vho 


us lf he could, und conduet is to the ma 


gic spring; but here he is in the nature of 


the case helpless, for the h ippy ambiente 


as the Italians eall it, in which his crea 


tions move 1s exactly the thine, as I take 
it, that he ean least give account of 


an 
It is a matter of genius and imagination 

one of those things that a man determines 
or himself as little as he determines the 
color of lis eves 
Mr Abbey which 
he directly observes figures, scenes, places, 


that 


How, for instance, can 


explain the manner in 


land of his 
For the peculiar sign of his tal 
tne re 
brings the remote near to us, 


exist only in the fairy 


surely 


mote It 


ent 1s this observation in 


but such a complicated journey as it must 


rst have had to make! Remote in time 


in differing degrees), remote in place, re 


mote in feeling, in habit, and in their am 


blent air, are the images that spring from 


his pencil, and yet all so vividly, so mi 


W here does 
find them 


nutely so consistently seen ! 


he see them, where does he how 
does he cateh them, and in what language 
does he delightf illy converse with them 

In what mystic recesses of space does the 


revelation descend upon hin 
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arti 


consuminate 
Ss truth is interfused with 
the literal 


in the characteristic, and if he ma 


and vel superua 


SPUPIIS 


} 
Strange familiar, he makes the 








Just strange eno ih Lo be disting 


Evervthing is so human, so hun 


SO DULLONE 


and so caught in the act 
petticoated and gartered, that it m 
round the corner; and soit is; butt 
ner is the corner of another 


Mr Abbey welt 


to dwell in his extreme youth, as | 


Wworid 


world 


that other 


scarcely be at pains to remind those 


have followed him in these pages 
not important here to give a cata 
of his contributions to them: turn 
ack volumes and you will meet 
every step Kvery one remembers 
young, tentative, prelusive illustratio 


the pore 


foreknow ledor 


Herrick, in which there are 


impses, guesses, and 


the effects he was to make complete! 


own The Herrick was done mainly 


mist ike not, before he had been to | 
and, and it remains, lh the hight ol 
fact, a singularly touching as we 
singularly promising performance 


eve ot 


sense in such a case had to be 


rare extent the mind’s eye, and this 


vertibility of the two organs has pers 


Krom the first and always that ot 
vorld and that qualifying mediun 
Which I have said that the human sp 


tacle goes on for Mr. Abbey have bes 
county of old England which is not to 
found in any geography, thoagh it b 
ders, as I have hinted, on the Worcest« 
shire Broadway. Few artistic phenon 
na are more curious than the congenita 
acquaintance of this perverse young P|] 
adelphian with that mysterious local] 
It is there that he 


nooks, the corners, the people, the clothes 


finds them all 
the arbors and gardens and tea-houses 
queer courts of old inns, the sun-warn 
L ought to ha 
mentioned for completeness, in additic 
to his pictures to Goldsmith and to t 
scraps of homel, latte 
his most ex 
quisite work), his delicate drawings for M 
William 
And in 


hame 


angles of old parapets. 


British song (this 
class has contained some of 
Black’s ** Judith Shakespeare 
relation to that distingwuishe 
I don’t mean Mr. Black’s —it is 
comfort; if IL may be allowed the expres 
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best ol 


to the 
lief, lL violate no confidence in 


sion, to know that (as mi 
Say ihe 

eis even now engaged in the great work 
of illustrating the comedies He is busy 


vith The Merchant of Venice he 


to his neck in studies, in rehearsals 


Is Up 
Here 
the 


from ex 


again, while in 1 admire 


result, what I can least refrain 


prevision 
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USED AS A STUDIO 


un sort of 


it Mr 
what explorations of the del 


of ¢ the process, 
Abbey and 
ightful it e 
till 

the 


ressing 1s 


2 


what with 


| 
knowing 


Is 
n 


tails—arduous, indefatigable the end 


seems almost smothered in means 


(such material complications thre vy engen 
but 


der making one’s daily task a thing 


of beauty and honor and beneficence 













r com 

‘ Che bas not li lo ado 1 
( l i Live s iprie ict that t { 
ric ‘ is " not 1 ‘ 
indscape that is offered us to 
Hla pP is 1 i iong tf ( past 
M Alfred Parson 1O thas 
dense, ine a ul OF lis na ( 
" 1 ir countries, amid scen 

( i ry different type This is wl 
aern istration Can do hen the 
! Chess Lhe model sense iS brougntto 
mma ( ood-eutter plavs with diffieul 
Lies as ¢ ! int Americans do to-day 
tn original ata breakneck pace 
\ Ision Is prod iced vhich, in ILS vers 
‘ npleteness, biakes One Cast ah uneasy 
eve ove the d nadie he ds that are still 
eft to conquer Such art as Alfred Par 
‘ such an accomplished translation 
( ispects, trans ated in its turn by 
cunning hands, and ditfused by a wonde 


l and 


stem Of periodic Lhurough vast 


remote communities, has, | confess, in a 
peculiar degree, the etfect that so many 
things have in this age of multiplication 

it of suppressing intervals and differ 
ences, and making the globe seem alarm- 
! y sma Vivid and repeated evoca 
tio ol Enelish rural things Lhe mea 
dl ind lanes. the sedev streams, the old 
orchard ind timbered houses, the stout, 
i} dual, insular trees, the flowers undet 
the hedge and in it and over it, the sweet 
ri country seen from the slope the bend 
ol ! informidable river, the actual ro 
nance ¢ the castle against the sky, the 
place on the hill-side where the gray church 


begins to peep (a peaceful little grassy path 
leads up to it over a stile)—all this brings 
about a terrible displacement of the very 


make pilgrimage a passion, 


and hurries forward that ambiguous ad- 


vantage which I don’t envy our grand- 


children, that of knowing all about every 
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¢ obe annuailyv ib maga 


ie bloom of personal ex periel 


Sa part of the 


gveneral abolition « 








DOX Of /\ 


it With a 


es,and be homesick 





commen 


W hich 


’ } 
eCasies in the world to express. 


make them 
to 
Lio Lo hese pages At 


Harpe ry brine’s one cons 


more ad 





catalogue lis ct 


rhbineg 


face to face with him, and a syste 


search speedily makes one intimate 
reader will remember the beaut 
istratllions to Mr B ickmore’s no 
Springhave n Which were lnterspe 
th striking figure pieces from the pe 
of that very peculiar pictorial hun 
Mr. Frederick Barnard, who, allowin 
Live ict that he ilways seems a titt 
much to be drawing for Dickens, and 
the foot-lights are the illumination « 
scent world, has so remarkable a sens 


English Ly pe sand attitudes, costumes 


1 1 _ 
accessories, In What may be called 


vreat-coat-and gaiters period Lhe per 
nen people were stiff with riding 
forward in sa 
parlors Mr. A 


Parsons, who is still conveniently vo 
first 


icked conspiracies Went 
I 


ed provincial inn 


awaked to his vision of pieas 
material in the comprehensive county 
Somerset—a capital centre of impress 
fora painter of the bucolie He 
to America: 


remarkable discrimination and truth son 


I 


nas bee 


he has even reproduced 


of the way-side objects in that 


count 


not making them look in the least 
their English equivalents, if equivale: 
they may be said to have. Was it the 


that Mr. Parsons learned so well ho 
\mericans would like England to appeai 
l ask this idle question simply because thx 
England of his pencil, and not less of his 


brush (of his eminent 


brush there 


would 
be much to Say), 1s ¢ xactly the Enelar a 
the American imagination, restricted 

the the 
novelists, from all the delightful testimony 
it inherits. 


to itself. constructs from poets, 
It was scarcely to have been 
supposed possible that the native point of 
view would embrace and observe so many 
of the things that the more or less famish 


ed outsider is, in vulgar parlance,“ after. 
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otner words Lhnoucth | tppore il 


lish paradox . the danger mi 
) that Mr 
vell to feel it—to 
He is 
ie about it 


blase 


But after having wished that his cou 


Parsons knew 
feel it, I 


is tender of it as il 


lis sut 

mieah 
Liericai 
and as certain of 
is if he were 
should be just so, we proceed to dis 


er that it is in fact a bit different 


not 


tween these phases of 


COTLSCLOUS 
| Lit 


has 


our 


he is an unfailing messenger 


ader will remember how often he 


ccompanied with pictures the text o 


f 
] 
I 


ome amiable paper describing a pastora 


region— Warwickshire or Surrey, Devon 


hire or the Thames. He will remember 
His exquisite designs for certain of Words 
sonnets A W ords 
vorth is a difficult thing to illustrate, but 


Mr. Parsons'’s ripe taste has shown him the 


worth’'s sonnet of 


way. Then there are lovely morsels from 
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lated Uh we ara 


Mr. Al 


pieces, Virnettes charming 


j . 
of flowe 


Hand asso 


Ving’s of 
tail 


combit ations 


friend ibey—head 


pieces 


and foliage, decorative ¢« 


iusters 
of all sorts of pleasant rural emblems. If 


he has an inexhaustible fe ling for the 


country in general, IS LON f the mvriad 
tlowers eri Liie fondest 


He draws tl with a rare 


perfection, and 


Enel Stl 


part of it 


nite, 


delicate, trem IS Lhing’s as they are 


With a ce nobleness 


This latter 


quality, indeed, 1 am prone to find in all 


still 


important 


his work, and I should insist on it 


more if I might refer to his 


paintings So composite are the parts of 


distinguished talent is made 
to fee] 


vet 


which any 


up that we have our Way 
that very am 
biguity is a challenge to analysis and to 
This 


Mr. Parsons’s part is the element of style 


as we 


enumerate them: and 


characterization. ‘nobleness” on 





























































i him taking the mid 

he unsociable Freneh 
ishioned English pie 
se extremes IS a des 


f 


1h OUSIS S 


vea recoiiectlion Ot pro 


tie S¢ 


mo i I ha 
ductio of Mr. Alfred 
miic i conmie om 
is 1) ove I Ke iy 
ill to mind no stud 
ny of French scenery 
ould adoubtliess appeat 
the Tashion amone 
ln tha Lie Eng s | 


Parsons’s which 
il Frenchman iit 
sh river-sides | 

il li is made 
but if L did the 
En@lish enoug 
sundry to ma 
indse i}pe IS OT 1it 


rieltse il ] Is 
nt 


too self-eo 


Y \ 





SCclOuUSs ind dramats also too LUM pst 
wna SLOoagy 0 i reel Tan rert héete 

l v he reproduced, LOOKS IKE that 
ol the chromo Certain it is that there 
ire manv hands ( e not to be trus 
ed ith it, and taste and integritv have 
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ith Mr. Millet 






IS USL Lo ike a 
















no has made the 


Bi 
infinitely repeated 


meagre morsels of 


In sp iking of Mi 
\.R.A., Ll encounter the same difficulty as 
that 
dow closed throug 


\ 


s little that is ne 


W 


rif f 
lll OF 


Alfred Parsons may be 


i1UXN 


PIOUS as those tami i 


ul 


ah 


Lil Channel 


Kran 


| 


\ 
iwh 


a career of which the 


rlant al d lovable 


ew Oo 


\ 


n before it But 





country 


pomted to as one 


almost as st 


objects thie pas 


vVinieh, even whe 


Is 


the rreat school 
LVike Ss as bul 


George H. Boughton 


Ll find the win 


h alone almost. it 


f his talent Mr 


Boughton is a painter about whom there 


to tell to-d iv. SO con 


Spicuous and Inconte stable IS his achieve 
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thess 


lis, save in the sense that it con 
rates his COMpanlon s LMpressions ; 
is his owl the delightful, irresp 





rou 


DpDosile 


ina 


adders 
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sketches were Mr Boughton 


harming, amusing text is alto 


MWeSSIONS 


; 


Phicody ie 


If Mr. Boughton is in this manner 1 


instance, that having reverted from Ami 


tie 


PSIONS hav ve ODSE rved in him, as, f 


where he spent his early years, bac 


England, the land of his origin, | 


ventional, successtu brush | 


Piacte il characteristic writer i 
lhe 


in timid literature, vet making « 


sensua pictorial, cap o 
of a painter in a strang 
person surely whom ato pa 
ts one would give most to bi 
ce anvtling happier Lian tlie 
ms of a painter, it is the in 
Tt vo. and the combination 


Christmas tales, signed. in- the 


them 


W 


where he had been eating nutr 


¢ 


» London one day years ago (fron 


t 


most enviable ** finds.” not dre 


YY 


ica 

to 

nas now 
the 
eame te 
Paris, 

1 vely ot 


rank record of thie nocel 
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»corner of a valuable canvas. 


a simple talent, further complications at 


lafter to the former country. H 


in order to re-embark on the morrow for 


Among 


ainter he had not had to t 
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ving of the o hrisiat 











h uncommon spirit and h 





inters V1 the bold. irreve 


afraid of seeming patron 


V that there is litthe doubt 


Character, li vould certal 




















iptive prose Othe specinu 


may tf 


e encountered in two 


th the name whose usual p 


in a sense oscillated again fron 


the tree of artistic knowledge 


1i¢ 


ce 


( 


UR ARTIS 


Ss Dut that morrow 


yer come vet 


ti come. To 


inless for phantom ships 


Vay bac] 


‘ 


however, the author of 


he Mayflower 


t 


! 


In imagi 


ha 


*The Return 


has several times taken 


he has painted with con 


ious charm and success various 


vies of the early Puritan story He 


‘ 


percept ibly 


on occasion to reme 


ugh the 


low 


an 


Was 


‘mber vividly 


New England coast and 
he thin New England air 


Inventor, ci 


He has been 


illing into 


Lye 


ne certain uy pes of face and dress certain 


tones and associations of color (all i 


ine 


of what 


I 


should eall 


subd ied 


l 


the 


har 


things, and there would bea roughness in 


iltempting to unravel the tapestry. There 


is old Enelish and old American and old 
Dutch in it, and a frie ndly une x pected 
new Duteh too—: neredient of New 
Amsterdam—a Knickerbocker 
and of Washington Irvin 


Ny uv There is an 
admirable infusion of landscape in it 
from which some people regret that Mr 
Boughton should ever have allowed him 
self to be distraeted by lmportunate 
love of sad faced, pre tty women In close 


fitting coifs and old silver-clasped cloaks. 
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Oo ha « aqua far-off 
( i ere Is aeigntrul 
inn riod a even of clime in 






















oices ih that inability to 
cit mdernh ( is the most con 
c or the contemporary He 
I i STO) Lndscaype vet hie ADOULTLAS 
) ( or every sort o ancient 
f arn the buckles and but 
to evel shoe-ties, of the past are 
d [It is almost always autumn 
Oo ! sp Lures His horizons 
il ‘ tre s int bear ne does the 
ba f \ illv), and his draperies 
ned thi it rit hen he exhibits him 
Sé aires iS In the fantastic ‘* Ram 
D s rrre rit itioned Contagious hig 
spirits are the clearest of his showin 








Here he ippears as an irrepre ssible felie! 


tous sketcher, and | know no pi 





easanter 










record of the joys of sketching, or even 
those of simply lookin Phéeophile Gau 
biel mseill Was not more inveterate 

addicted to this atter Wanton exercise 
There ought to be a pocket edition of Mr 


wo ild 








Boughton’'s book. which serve for 


too. vive 










them the point of vie and put them in 
t ood Such a blessing, and such a 
adistinetion too, is it to have an eve Mr 
Boughton’s, in his good-humored Duteh 

underings, olds from morning till night 
bLsoclable, gracel il ve el Krom the mo 
Liat t opens till the moment it closes 
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His 


every 


round of adventures 





jolly pictorial narrative reflecting 





nt of Oetober 


sunshine and 





pateh of 





IS capable of cont rming us 






afresh in the genial faith that the painters 
life is the best life, in that it is the one 
Cl On it whole misses lewest Im 
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Mr. Du Maurier has a brilliant history 


ut it must 


be candidly recognized that it 





in another 
during the last two 
the 


is written or drawn mainly 





periodical It is only 





or three ye hat 
the artists o 


for the 


irs most 





ironical of 
Punch has exerted himself 
entertainment of the of 








readers 
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Harper 


any commentary on the nature 


put | seem to come too 


charm of his execution 
ran to appear in Harpe 
ready an old friend, and for 


veto vo through rat 
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He yud@es 1t only 
1g Mr. Du Maurier’s 


ife it embodies 








much a thine’ we see as one otf 
tions of seeing That is. le 
for sO many vears 
celal life of England that 
as become the text itself \\ 
aecepted his types his categories 
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It is not 


his sympathies 
given to all the wor 
mazes of London soci ty 

the 


the Anglo-Saxon 


and 
ereat body of disinherited, the 


majority of pu 
Du Maurier’s repre sentation 1s thie 
Is the etfect of it to. 


the bud any remote 


kl presente d 
yearning Tor pers 
participation ¢ 


when 1 think of the follies 
the 


| feel tempted to sa 
the flatie 
affYectations and stupidities, wl 

teeming pencil has made vivid But 


immediately 


Vision merges ilsell h 
other a panorama of tall pleasant ty 
tiful people, place din becoming attit 


in charming gardens, in luxurious roo 
searcely tell which is 
the 
Lhe limpression plastic 

This I Mi 
Maurier knows how to be general, and 
The wo 


amuses him, such queer things go 


so that I can 


more definite MpPPESSION Ssaliri 


take to be a sign that 
a conce ption of complete eSS 
on 

but the part that amuses him most 
certain lines of our 


personal struct 


That amusement is the brightest; the ot 


er is often sad enough. \ sharp crit 
Mr. Du Maurier of linge: 
too complacently on the lines in question 


ideal of 


elongation to which the promiscuous trut 


might accuse 


of having a certain 


* lissome 
is sometimes sacrificed. But in fact th 
artist’s truth never pretends to be promis 
cuous; it is avowedly select and specifi 
W hat he depicts iS SO preponderantly the 
body of people whe constitute what is 
called society that the remainder of thx 
picture, in a notice as brief as the present 
If his 
people are not all the tenants of drawing 
rooms, they are represented at least in 


is obliged to be, may be neglected 
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to the doings of t 
But 
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his career 
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of it 

l of it 
seen altogether, 
W hat 
ttempted to do is to 
interrelated di 
picture the 
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an 
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iment 
L refer 
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mora 
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r enough. 


of social | 


Ss easy 


country 


h them inere 


introduce 
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ror 
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Inat 
and 
long 
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artistic 


ed 


a thou 
Sa 
LIS 
that 
purpose 


time 
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allowed .himself to go in for pure gro- 


tire (which should hold 
real the 
ay But he 
hand, a 


clo 


and sa 
of the 
runaw 
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tfor seems now a very commonplace piece of 
on knowledge, and yet it ) 250 years 
since the moons of Jupit and Saturn 

t were fh detected. and sine suspicion 
ius is first aroused that there was some 
of a thing altogether peculiar about the Sa 
re to t in systen These discoveries, indeed 
from depended entirely on the invention o r 
»old telescope It may assist the reader to re 
ical lize how necessary the aid of that instru 
for ment was when I say that Saturn,when at 
sa his nearest to us, 1s the sme in Size as a 
ches Sixpenny prec held ip a 1 distance ol 
din 210 yards 
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It was the celebrated Galileo who first 
invented a combination of lenses such as 
is still used in our present opera-glasses, 
for the purpose of magnifying distant ob 
jects 

In July of 1610 he began to examine 


Saturn with his telescope. His most 
powerful instrument only magnified 32 
times, and although such an enlarge 


ment should have amply sufficed to en 
able him to make out the ring, yet he 
persuaded himself that what he saw was 
a large bright disk, with two smaller ones 
touching it, one on each side His lenses 
were doubtless imperfect, but the princi 
pal cause of his error must have been the 
extreme improbability of the existence of 
a ring girdling the planet. He wrote an 
account of what he had seen to the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany,Giuliano de’ Medici, and 
to others: he also p iblished to the world 
an anagram which, when the letters were 
properly arranged, re ad as follows ‘Al 
tissimum planetam tergeminum obser 
vavi’’ (I have seen the farthest planet as 
triple for it must be remembered that 
Saturn was then the farthest known 
planet 

In 1612 Galileo again examined Saturn, 
and was utterly perplexed and discour- 
aged to find his triple star replaced by a 
single disk. He writes, ‘‘Is it possible 
that some mocking demon has deceived 
me?” And here it may be well to re 
mark that there are several positions in 
which Saturn’s rings vanish from sight, 
or so nearly vanish as to be only visible 


with the most powerful modern te lescopes. 
W hen the plane of the ring passes through 
the sun, only its very thin edge is illumi 
nated: this was the case in 1612, when 
Galileo lost it secondly, if the plane of 
the ring passes through the earth, we 
have only a very thin edge to look at; 
and thirdly, when the sun and earth are 
on opposite sides of the ring, the face of 
the ring which is presented to us is in 
shadow, and therefore invisible 
Some time afterward Galileo’s perplex- 
itv was increased by seeing that the planet 
had then a pair of arms, but he never 
succeeded in unravelling the mystery, and 
blindness closed his career as an astrono- 
mer in 1626 
\bout thirty years after this the creat 
Dutch astronomer Huygens, having in 
vented a new sort of telescope (on the 
amet I American reader may ima- 


g what a silver twelve-cent piece would be 
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He thus proves that 
the section of a solid ring must be a flat 
tened oval or ellipse, and that the den 
sity oO he planet cannot be more than 
oO! third eater than that of the ring 
He next proves that it is also necessary, 

ora that a ring mav continue to re 
\ cr rically ithe planet, that 
it should ve ed in one point of its 
circumlel ‘ or \ i imounts to the 
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topic for e tiftv vears after his time 


Investigation 





wv his 


usual a 


SHO incompleteness rather have 
had the effect of stimulating inquiry than 
of discouraging it 

The n er remained in this unsatis 
factor ondition until 1848, when Roche 
pu is | e investigation W lich is the 
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und he results of t sf a endent 
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considering a very simple problem, and 
then passing on to discuss the relation 


ship between our moon and the earth. 
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uuch there is no lunar ocean in which gate, and become less in girt 
tides can be generated visible disk 
tis obvious from an Inspection ol K It may easily be Suspect 
: t t the tid tit forces cause a elongation might become so 
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V and I would allow the sea ‘ to but too technical 
’ there, and. the slightly inereased has determined the limiting de 
ess at D and D> would cause the elongation, and therefore Lhe 
sea el to sink there | is the mo S proximil of the moon to the eart 
ocea ould protrude on both sides, to Investigation 1s indeed, abstract 
Lr th earth on the nearer tace Lit plies to any fluid satellite which ré 
iway from the earth on the farther, in ibout a spherical planet in such a 
( face i ound the ¢ igves OT thie iiwavs to snow thie Sane face 
d the sea-l | would be depressed, so planet In explaining his eo} 
{ t moon Ww ild look a little smaller however, easier to make the exa 
l mo il yuld be the case if concrete one by consideril 


her sur 



















et und hens ve may conclude that the Ki t represents the section of the 
moon is actua lightly egg shaped eiiite when 1t 1S elongated to the utn 

If e moon ere nearer to us, the tide possibile extent The planet about w 
enerating for¢ vould be stronger, and it revolves is a large globe with its c 

e egg shape would be more pronounced. tre on the prolongation of the lon 

In fact. if she were at half her actual dis axis of the egg-like body in the dire 
tance, the ference between the long of E As it revolves, the longest axis 
: d the short axis of the egg would the satellite always points straight to 
be S time s great as it is: if ata tl ird ard its planet The ecg’, though l 
ot er actual distance 27 times as creat, Strictiv circular 1n cvirth, Is very nea 
‘ n tech invuage, tide - genera SO Thus another section at right ang 
ree varies inversely as the cube of to this one would be of nearly the sa 

ie distane Shape One diameter of the girth is 
Is cones e, then, that the moon fact only longer than the other by a s« 

SI Lllwayvs showing the same tace as sne enteenth part The shortest of the tl 
olves round the earth, is brought very axes of the slightly flattened egg is 
SIOWLYVY neat and nearer to the earth right angles to the plane of the orbit 
ess made of materials of inconceiy vhich the satellite revolves The long 
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rlv described as a stone 
e, then the cohesive force 
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force. B the size for which co-— still deplore, at 


e 
n is sufficient cau to enable a mass urns ring’s In a cel ‘al av. which 
itter to hold together is small com gained for him wha ’ he Adams 


th the smal ‘elestial bod. prize. He first took suestion of 
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invwhere in the heavens there is | »L “e had | termined 
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1 . 
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We seem, then, to be elf. In facet the system become 


ed in the belief that Saturn’s rings lite with a light ring atta 
sist of dust and fragments ‘* As there is no appe: 


| 
\lthough Roche himself dismisses this ‘“‘about the rings justi 
ter one or two sentences, he saw great an irregularity, the theory o 
I ill bearing of his remarks and to do lidity of the rings become S very Impropa 
justice we should date from 1848 the ble. When we come to consider the ad 
of that Saturn’s rings consist of me¢ ditional diffieulty of the tendency of the 
‘ric stones. fluid or loose parts of the ring to accumu 
Roche’s limit is marked on the diagram 
x, 2) of Saturn and his rings, to which , , for Ro 
ference was made above It is inter end neasure on ¢ 
sting to observe how closely* the theo i ES TS OBES 
incidence is so close that it i roper t ys which would modify the resu 


> ought not to! 
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ind l \ The tinal result therefore, of the 
theory 1 Lis the only systen 


the planet 


d {T¢ rent velocities according to the ir 
spective distances These particles n 
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stigation that Saturn s rings consist Oo these ideas. but eve 








lependent meteorites, moving, each vhollw suece 
orbit, about the planet, and this col | s theo commot} ea i the ne 
n may be safely accepted as correct ilar hypothesis, was a ed indepen 
erv field of thoucht is ) seet oO both by the pl ) ( Kant and 
e evolutional ferment, and S we ice Various m« ons have 
otrest satished with any conclusion as egested by others, but the theory 
ilitv. we here merely find ourselves in whatever form, is replete with difficul 
starting-point of new speculations. ties, and must at preset e only regarded 
\ it, then, is the history ot these rings as an ipproximat on t truth 
vhat their future fate f r" If the past history of the ring no 
v intimately related to the rie vhollv clear, it is at least more ascertain 
their history ould be complete le than its future de elopment It is 
ould with the mind’s eye wat bie early certain that the 1 yr now presents 
1 from the planet and fo yw thie imarkedaly a erent appearance [trom that 
sequent changes Now altho the iich was seen by its discoveret Indeed 
s ot such i I st ry ire CdLINE ie vel | t oniy aou tT it inh I t I erta nty is 
ist a shadowy ou ne of it av b to the amount of alle nee hich must 
ident J accepted as Known be made for differences of observers and 
In the remote past all the matter whicl ot instruments. H iygens deseribed Lhe 
»w forms the Saturnian system of planet interval between the bright ring and the 
ile tes, and rings was far more dif planet as rather exceeding the width of 
ised than at present There was proba- the ring, but we need only look at Fig 
vy a nucleus of denser matter round 1 or 2 to see that this ho flagrant ! 
hich slowly revolved a mass of rarefied correct It is improbable that Huvee 
ises and meteorites The central por ’ 
m was intensely hot, with heat derived 0”), "Wye recently ape R 
’y condensation from a state of still great have t to th . he ice 


er disp« rsion jin the 1 ur hypothesi 
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is incorrect. although. on the other hand. 


by the most delicate micrometric measure 
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most certain that changes of this kind are 
In ) ress 
| enture, then o hazard a few words 
OT sp i yn as to the future of the rings 
T) 1 urd spreading W in time carr 
rhia neteorites b yond Roche's lim 
he thie \ no longer be an obstacle 
to 4 re vation into a Ct est al MOU Y SU 
THE PROBLEMS Ol 
BY JOSEPH J 
‘ i 
| WW i 
t i 1 t 
t i x i S 
N nterest oe S 
re ds of the s ns 
‘ that ever-pres " sts 
( occult and ambitious flights aim 
ti short-circuit the route to know eage 
i nil rta ty ' idvance of S¢ nee 
| ind ca il steps naturally seems 


lo Vy pro ning the suceess ot thelr 
v il discoveries, an at mes suc 
cee b their din in momentarily 
drow1 neg the s i Smal ve e of truth 
When t occurs the historian adds an- 
ot page to e record of error, already 
re < vith the horrors of witeheraft, the 
fi of alchemists, astrologers, and their 
kind re \ de spre id misery of psychic 
epidemics ind the bestial self-tortures of 
Cc) d ascetics Such de viag ons from the 
normal progress of knowledge appear to 
tl ylutionist as reversions to a more ru 
din ital Ss ite of thought The savage, 
like the en i, constantly meets with the 
inexpected ; « ry experience lying the 
east outside his narrow domain strikes 
n with a shock, and often fills him with 
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agcregation Will probabiv e} 
ninth Sate ite W ill De ‘orn 
vVard spreading W : 3.4 
meteorites to the ts Of Sat 
phere where, heated by Ir 


rush through the air, they 
f und il] on to the plane 
After a time, of which no estin 
formed, the ring will have vai 
l the ninth satellite as its d 
But it must be admitted that a 
highly speculative, and we can o 
that Tturthner investigations wil 
hrm erounds for a forecast 

It has only been possible to touc 
on these vast fields for inquiry, but « 
has been said to show how muc 
vet to learn, and I trust that I n 


enabled my readers to realize to s 


tent the mystery and charm of § 


HIC RESEARCH.” 


S \ H.D 
( t Ww 1 ta ed laws 1 
i pr 
— i B. ¢ y 
fear—the handma Oo! onorant 


ture is pictured as a fearful monster 
the world peopled with tyrannical 
Step by step the region of the kn 
pands, and suggests the nature of t 
Known; men expect, they foresee 
predict The apparent chaos of mut 


forees @1' 


inimical es way to the proto 


mony of unifying la au 


po oT 


rational 


this development of expec 
that one seems justified in reservin 
full realization for the expert man 
science. ‘*The received spiritualistic t 
or Savs Mr Ty ior, belongs to 


p } osophy of 


North 


rit 


Savacves, Suppose a 


American Indian looking 


As 


manit 


on 


a spi séance in London. to t 


presence of disembodied Spir ts 


ing themselves by raps, noises, voice 
und ther physical 


; actions, the sav: 
would be perfectly at home in the procet 
ings; for such things are part and parc: 
of Nature 
Unti by intelligent pr 


sons in such proceedings and in the 


recognized system 


| the participation 


liefs which such an adherence implie 


shall be looked upon as we now look upo! 








THE PROBLEMS 


Lu phe nomena 
LIL.) the examinati 
ie existence of 
ew modes of 


ei One 


mental 
ral and 
1diosynerasy, ave impressed man 


from remote times, and have been 
43 y 


iential in shaping the beliefs and 


\ f 
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manner, aide \ powertul physiqu wna 
prestige Ss i rauy nore ipt to influ 
ence SUSCE je temperament than a 
It rie € La iahine Liu Ing such 
eV ( \ powel A sudden stim 
11u Suc is ua Ow O \ il, rea iKeNnS 
the sleepe lhe proportion of persons 
Ssuscept e to hypnotl Lion IS very Vari 
ous estimated by different observers 
mia Gey is ron tne nallonallty, ¢ iss 
ten perame and so on, ot the individu 
als observed It is probably a fair state 


ment that about ten to twenty per cent 
MaKe ce able supiects 


susceptibility is 


evidence oO ervous Impairment is a ques 
tion upon which all writers are not agreed ; 
but s generally admitted that the prev 
aienceortan rot emperament amongst 
hv} rt su ‘ts 1s far greater than 
i nestt vopulation at large, that this 


trait 1s most marked amongst the most 
SUS rt rif ut | iteres ng sub ects 
wid that the most delicate phenomena are 
isua V preset a pb hysterical patien 
It is is affiliated the milder bu 
common a to the physician) tanta n 
{ ns of ne OUS CISeASE Shading bY Im 
perceptibdle degrees to normal health 
As to th natu ol the tale ve have 
‘ vViedat Some spea I t 
i ! I n-cramp some Gescribve 
{ S a ) on of the hiche }) 
rain-centres ‘ itting off of a Lihat 
most delicat co tuted portion of the 
brain ass ited 1 volun vy contro 
In dail t t i d to only sma 
frac ym t thoughts that ind a mo 
mm lary resting-piace ih our minds LO 
1 ! biona ve constantiv ans SVS 
tenia illvy exclude ! yt) a host of sug 
ore ions Trom the « umber of conscious 
I owing an audience only to such as 
ar m to the end in view In dream 
il ve dismiss the guard from the doo 
and the most extravagant congiomeration 
ol imneil ne ons thrones into the cham 
ber in pnotism there 1s a spring on 
the dour i the operator pushes open 
i ne n one su estion at a time, to 
hic ( must wive audience itn 
is att isually divided amongst a 
crowd of suitors, intensely concentrated 
i Sl claimant The subject be 
co San automaton played upon by the 
irre le sug¢estions of the operator 
e tu considerati n of hypnot sm 
ad bring S at once to lat 18S now the 
? } ? 


crucial poln at issue between tne two 


SCHOOIS ol HnVpnotsm, Kno 
school of Paris, of which Dr. (| 


the acknowledged head, a. 
of Nancy, presided over by Dr. B 
The latter regards the intin 
ana protean phenomena that } 


patients exhibit as one and all d 
+3 


r ects of sug@estion, CONSCIOUS « 
SclOUS With them the state 
in character The former dis 


three different stages of hypn 
passage from one of which to the 
by poy sical means closing or ope 
eyes, pressure at definite points 
three stages the catalept 


plic 1s distin 
by an unnatural immobility, enal 
subject to assume and retain most 
bodily positions; the lethargic, by 


pecial excitability of nerve and n 


and the somnambulic, which is mo 
Lo the general state aiscussed Dy the 
gestionists,” by the automatie cl] 


of the subject's mental operations 


iS psychologically the most inter 
phase, and it is here that all th 
cate forms of suggestion have 


play: here that marked sensib 


one kind of stimulus is etfected 


in turn gives rise to tales of Clairyvs 
it is this state that presents the st 
adoption of foreign personalities 
makes the travelling mesmerist’s s 
pop \ Lbrac ve 

Referring for detailed descriptio 
I e interesting conditions to the 2 
extended act int remains to 
brietly a few points of special interest 

1) the genuineness, (2) the borde) 
and (3) the dangerousa pect OF this st 
The first is easily disposed ol thie 
extension of the arm for nearly hal 
hour without any of the waverings 


tey 


companving such an attempt in a no 


person, the assumption of rdles an 


iy imitated an elaborate exercise w! 


Je nny Lind extemporized as a test 
l ild be ed it the pos yf . 
‘ Na i ra now 
‘ G ul Swiss ¢ wha 
ca x hill i € I I na I sf 
. D Bernheim i st D ( 
I ‘ et i to have be misied 
l ‘ sieS a inexpected (and 
ew Ss 0 iis | Ss i | 
| h one 1 re to <A? V 
B i I t ly ( 1 ot, ar to t 
r tra t of Dr. Bernheim’s issi¢ 
for the views of the two schools, 





ons utterly impossible in the nor 


State (e. g.,an illiterate factory girl perfé 
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yf ¢ ) pel nents per of the proceedings ota | 
a & t it i results would search society Men and won 
far few pages, Dul with a mental calibre become intense 
Og Llue per page Our kno In these topics and seem to lose 
endies et mds of mncon acteristic reserve All this 1s 
vest vo an expected result. of to the ignoring of the technic 
sensibilitic n special direc these problems The aecceptar 
ch some persons are gitted plication, by the laity, of ide 
nave « ated, aS Well as to be OnLV provisionally and ti 
edibly cle means of decep- entertained by specialists is n 
the fondness for exercising tothe extreme It shakes the 
eady so advanced and so con ipon hich are built the ap 
ising as to make the proposi- the higher intellectual life, a 
inscienti x planation Ul ay for superstition and ¢ 
( crucial examinatio ort the Let the scientifie students of 
shed bv suc knowledge, more record their observations and 
iInwarrante conclusions with all the caut 
u on ot ie Enelish Soci eration characteristic of so 
et a precede pernicious to the 1divance Let nem give to 
i 1 O I ce mu Ly \] O1 Vhat 18 dehnite estal 
er nasS a ounces that t ~ Mn ndfu oT the Special iia Ly 
Ss shown the storical mira s herent in this study, let them 
l ( Vs yu nal is found { Statements Witl i« l 1 
) noratit ted by plat card In this way \ they 
t s due to telepathy, that mote the true progress of kno 
thought tr sferren¢ and it secure the maintenance of t 
set » a ¢ C yULS uth that 1s ind moral health t} il makes 
to chang evel ne ! nd intellectual freedom 


| EATH, come to n 
Take this pain and striving 
Out of my brat 
Take this gnaw mise. 
ut rom m\ eal 
With x Ir pate cold ngers 
Lavy straight the pre 
That are ear) 
Shu om my sight 
The azure and the green 
And the onaline splendor oO nature, 
Ensnaring t oO ith hone 
Benumb my ears that they hear not 


( housands 


hands 


and the flow of life 

ree Ol \ for defeat, 
t heart only 

ear its anguish 
siience and peace, 


beautiful Death! 








The Vision has rone into opscur! 











[IDWINTER life in Montreal 


offers many brilliant and 





of 

i ¢ Stan Visronal bOOW wna thie 

strana With musty LummMous 

mere that puts out the stars and 

rws the moon to peer through shiit 
veils of ruddy smoke \ galaxv o 


ts and fhres all Gown the mountain 


and over the plain tinges the snow 
1 intense colors, and marks a st 
varm humanity running freely in the 
night The stream is of buxom 
ing men and women, delusively ligh 
ne and flutfy in blanket suits, ste pping 
eckly past youon the upward path tov 
1 the invisible summit; the sounds of 


rai id but deecorous voices seem to be 


nost lost in the space and the silence of 
nter night a iow babbling brook ol 
fiding sounds Presently the tobog 


ms come swooping down as on the 
i@: the rush is breathless the com 
t row of figures, the eager crouching 
eersman, the cloud of snow whirling up 
their wake, all flash upon your sight 
a magic picture, from the dimness of 
rht into the vividness of a red light on 
reen, or the shadowy clow of a bonfire 
tv ere you 
w it: and you follow it downward in 


} 


wonder by the audible perspective, as it 


were, of vanishing shouts 


Vou 





LXXIX.—No. 4 S 


and ealls out two long lines of skilful 


a continual kaleidoscopic interchange of 








men come and storm it as a 


i 

»pw-shoers, 1t st | remnains an 

sioh: t becomes an ce Vo 

ne rockets and candles, and 

ovel inter snows: ora castle 
incandescent in red o een |i ts 


hoers with their torches then 


lhe mountal ind about its 

while more pyrote: nies are shot 
height into the 4) The car 

Skates 1S Stlil mors memorable. 
scene or great beauty The 

k is brilliant. with a floor of ice like a 


ie centre an ice fountain with 


marble statues, all about it rows of people 


patientiy in the cold, the great 


With Nags, and tlie whole 


ted with electricity. The band strikes 


youths and maidens, dressed in 


ies: they and their reflections 


mirror wind about the rink for 


various figures, and then break 
general mélée. going round and 


rink by the hour, and offering 


{ 


{ 


and costumes. The city is thus full 


life and leisure sports and 


The bracing air lends a zest to 


| enjoyments 








i. 
; 
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GENERAL VIEW 0 


Montreal is a striking exception to the 
text that a house divided against itself 
cannot stand ts divisions are so funda 
mental and persistent that they have not 
diminished one iota in a centurv, but 
rather increased The two irreconcilable 
elements are Romanism and Protestant 
ism: the armies are of French and Eng 
lish blood. The outlook for peace is well 
nigh hopeless, with two systems of eduea 
tion prod IclLhg fundamental differences 
of character, and nourishing religious in 
tolerance, race antipathy, social division, 
political antagonism, and commercial sep 
aration 

Nevertheless, this city of disunion flour 
ishes as the green bay-tree, with a steady 
if not an amazing growth, which is due 
chiefly to the separate, not the united, 
etforts of the races 

The English social life of Montreal is 
in a transition state between the former 
garrison life and the developments that 
Up to 1872 
the city was garrisoned successively by 


commercial life will bring 


many regiments of distinction, having in 
command prominent members of the Eng 
lish aristocracy Society then consisted 
aimost e 


‘ely of about two hundred 
army officers, a few government officials, 


and the English ladies of the town: a few 


French Canadian families of the better 


class who adopted English ways, and a 


M°GILL COLLEGE 


very few civilians, were admitted to t 
somewhat aristocratic company. Societ 
therefore was formed on the army idea 
habits, etiquette. When the English 1 
giments were withdrawn, society lost 
chief features, and the removal of t] 
capital to Toronto, Quebec, and final 
to Ottawa took away the bureaucracy 
Since then, with a marked inerease o 
We alth, society has acquired newelements 
foreign influences also have added some 
what to the disorganization. Hence the 
polish of society has very naturally de 
clined somewhat, but the conventionali 
ties helped by the persistence of military 
traditions and a strong general spirit of 
conservatism still maintain their promi 
nence in social intercourse. On the oth 
er hand, hospitable customs, the buoyant 
health and spirits of the people, and thei: 
easy good-fellowship, cultivated by the 
practice of out-door sports, help to balance 
these conventional tendencies and to keep 
them from becoming too weighty a burden 
on the national character. The colonial 
relations still give to society its dominant 
features—English fashions, manners, and 
customs; but intercourse with the United 
States introduces some secondary elements 
from American life, which have increased 
much since the departure of the English 
garrison and the growth of trade with the 
United States. 
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MONTI 


populat three race 


on comprises 
s—the English Scotch, 
[rish,and Americans; 
ims mixed 
and French Kore 
in Montreal, 


The 


speaking 
the French 
and a few families of 
are al 
Ame}! 


community 


eners 
if the 
excepted. or 
in general has no clearly defined 
Wh 


ith, the 


at aristocracy there Was disap 


garrison; and as English 


itic Manners and custom 


‘em Lil 


S Sé 


REAL. 


adapted comme 
his aire 
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icks the 


terived Trom 


isonable 
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Swett er 
decade to Pitist the I ate r al The l il Ot 
al character and many homes well fw 
nished in the English style give to the 
CILV a Ce elitful air of comfort, cheerfu 
ness, and solu One of the largest and 
mos important social elements ol Mont 
real are the professors of MeGill Unive 
Sit The Americans, about one hun 
area families ire not 1 pron el elt 
ment in fashionable life The Seoteh are 
eas ly the leading pe ple iere, aS they are 


SO eneral Vinh Bi tish colonies And the 
Irish fill here their e istomary 1naustrial 
wa political roles, wenerailyv in peace and 


order, but now and then with an Orange 


» 7 } 
some outbreak OT hatred against 


riot or 
the French Canadians 

The social season in Montreal is natural 
ly midwinter, and a charming season it is 
graveties, as they 


The 
tainment are dinners, quite 


say, come and go with 


the snow chief forms of 


enter 
English in 
and 


style appointments, American par 
ties, with dancing, balls, and five-o’clock 
teas In public amusements the city is 
somewhat deficient, considering its size 


and its metropolitan importance in the 

, = 
oe 
OF 
Wii 

aR oe 

“Ad . P bn 
> , 
. F : 

< ~ Le SP 
> ke ae as 
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Dominion. The 


theatre with 


cliergyv oO 
regard the much a 


sion of the popu allo} 


language also makes the developni 
the drama difficult But notw 

Inge these hinderances two theatre 
supported; in one of them the cele 
of the day play short engagements 


Lime to time The snow-shoe cone 


‘ature of 





serves mention as ¢% some 
nalitv; it Is gene} a credita 

leur performance of songs, choruses 
Inas, ete in the key of high lila ia 


the clubs all seem to have a rood hn 


of members who can carry otf such att 


kK ra 


audience is the chief inter 


1 manly, pleasant way 


er thie 
made ath 


o ot well] relic men. o 





some color, despite the confinement « 


their professional or commercial lives 


Montreal iS said to possess the secret « 


forming successful clubs a power natu 
rally developed where society matters are 
such a prominent element. The Englis] 


have two social clubs, the St. James and 


the Metropolitan, besides a number of so 
cieties devoted to special pursuits, The 
Hunt Club the oldest pack of 
hounds finest establishment 
much of the élite of 
The climate leads to 


having 
the 


contains 


and 
America, 
Montreal 


some features of 


society 
organization not found 
in the hunts of England; the club has a 
house, regular membership to support it 
accommodations for visiting members and 
horses, and it joins to its special amuse 
ment the social feature of dances given in 


its house in winter. The club meets, oc 


curring twice a week from September till 
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snow falls present one of the most pie 
turesque sig! al | 


the city, with 
irlet 


bursting 


out hne 


horses the se coats, and 


the 


ager hounds across 


country after the wily fox 


Athletics are the chief amusement and 
the keenest interest of a la ‘ve part of the 


Montreal. 


This life « entres., perhaps about the large 


well-to-do men and women of 


gymnasium which is the head-quarters of 
variou Athletie Associa 
but physical well-being 


s brane hes of the 
tion is secured 


by many other means—a 


most enthusias 


vet reasonable practice of many out 


of-door pastimes: lacrosse, foot-ball, boat 
ing, bicycling, hunting, golf, racket, ter 
nis, racing, skating, tobogganing, curling. 
snow-shoeing, fishing, shooting, and erick 
et create in the city an unusual numbe 


of successful clubs. And as if these were 


not enough, the English population, not 
half of the total of about 175.000. support 
with 


rood attendance 


quite a complete 
volunteer military service. It contains 
one cavalry regiment, one corps of engi 


neers, one battery of field artillery, one of 





MONTREAL 


One 
Canadians tur 


As has: 


id charita 
isual extent 
il interests 
ement of Montreal lif ‘} ter adorn 
of the ecitv has ju rul y 
evond aA 
s. nto the ranks Of soe DY exh 
Vv interests are awakeb 1 \ eation 
DY an increase ol iV, f { technieal 
many notable productions ‘ ‘ve Catholic churches 
thie isual cl r the reading rew rood canvases 


ikespeare an vning, and many r three wealthy 


societies looking to social improve isfaections in Mont 


t through the cultivation of letters and artistic gratil 


treal is said to be the chief book een out-door sports, and a co 


Canada, but the city does not pos Living costs much less than it does 
. , 


1 public general library, excepting chief cities « » United States 


¢ 


Frazer Institute, just struggling into entertainments are not | 
stence: the libraries of individual insti travaganece; the moderate pace oO 
ons do not cover 
any other top 
than theology 
1 eivil law, and 
e six chief libraries 
cether, of both lan 
ives, contain only 
out 100.000 vol 
1eS, The press ol 


\I 
i 


mtreal is very 
ich hampered by 
e constant necessi 
of being politie 
1a sharply div ided 
ymmunity Musie 
suffers from the diss 
favor with which the 
irches regard the 
ima: for without 
iccessfultheatres or 
opera an orcehes 
‘a cannot be main 
tained, and the art 
thus lacks its chief 
means of expression 
There are, however, 
some amateur or 
ganizations of pub 
lic use; the Mendels 
sohn Choir, which 
treats the public 
now and then to CHRIST CHURCH CATHEDRAL 
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446] 


lows men of business to take some 
leisure without dropping out of the 


t 


race. The dominant qualities of 


this English colonial community 


are comfort, cheerfulness, and so 
lidity 

The Freneh Canadian upper 
classes. are in a singular social 
condition. They form a society 
that is mature, being the product 
of an old and complete system of 
education, laws, language, cus 
toms, and religion They are gre 
garious by nature, and given to 
social enjoyments; they are nat 
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s of societ 
we then have 
> t 
Bu 


e pe rsoiiiet ot 


¢ ranks. 
th 


lt titled Lo the protessi 


f more democratic 


ous and more activ 


rs undoubte 


stitutions of mo 
sturbed; the religi al, of 
ul fe Ss and 


not ¢ 


’ 
ectui ree tral 
swe 


] 


sed 


thi the 


yonder! 
rand means of ¢ 


t > t 
L society 


count 


ited than 


as 


And as to keepin 


characteristics, so fal 


French Canadian Roman ( 
manners, customs, traditions 


language, laws, Gomest 
been pres¢ rved 
I 


ltoall vi 
ist to that 


mat 


sitors 


Say Maan 


SOC 


S quite ire 


mer 


wma mn Nacly 


n a social life 


vating efforts 
il 


re vre Soc 


to find the 
und most wealthy of French C 


1comm almost W 


nities 
social 


1ect 


ganization, lacking 
of th, intel 


Vol 
artistic centres 


port 
othe mate > Lae 
» contributed son lake 


pe 


iewhat te 
| 


doubted t 


that 


cannot 
Is Ul 
e ire nel 


iat , hiel Ste 

the ¢civi 

Canadian peopl 
lded and re 

YiOuUs guardians. 

Che : 


tness oO 


ise ie fact 


VeSSEé 
ryt , t 
no mou Sl 


mast 
chief beauty of itreal is tl 
vas f its surroundings From the 
mountain you look upon a view of almost and 


imitless expanse, and of singular nob 


You stand hi: 


Li 


ty and simplicity h above 


VOrKTie 


im 
e seen. 
square 


tants, 1t co 


wharves at 


bain 


Nn 


port 


on 


LLIOnN 


And yet the 


Irom si 
antic. 

ithout 
yr ocean 

steamers 
boats are 
The re 
l, the 


flat-bo 


sterne d, 


covere d W ith 


e by the primitive 


t nes lo 


forms the most p 


of the port The river 


the water 


ievel 


road 

In 
One 
fea 


»anda cha 


park 


ts any 


ire sque 
awaken 


me 


; 


lead to t 


no satis 
greneral impression 
and 


port 


LO0O0 


Wii 


masts 
ite compact 
and river 


oniy cr 


r, one 


qu unt pinplat square-bow 


omed, with one tall 


Manned 


Canadian Di 


th wood or hay 
lement 
1 he 


are provided 


cturesque ¢ 


front is fine 
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with a railroad and with removable freight 
for 


sheds the ice sweeps away every 


and the Lachine 


Canal continues the frontage around large 


thing that is perish ible 


basins Back of all this rises a stone re 
vetement wall supporting the river street, 
and above this again stands a long line of 
massive warehouses, the Bonsecours Mar 


ket 


In its general plan, solidity, 


and Church, and the Custom-house 
and unity it 
But 
it presents a sight in the spring impossi 


| When the 


ble to that brilliant capital. 
wakens after his long sleep, 


reminds one of the quails of Paris 


St. Lawrence a 
the ice collects, shores over the wharves 
and even over the high wall, and presents 
a chaos of blocks, a veritable mer de 
glace The spring freshet is an event of 
auxiety and very often of loss to the city. 
The 


usual seaport slums; its massive business 


water-side seems to be without the 


front 1S clean, sedate, and very proper 
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JACQUES CARTIER SQUARE 


The unfailing attraction of a may 
scene will draw you to Bonsecours uy 
old chureh has fallen a prey to the la 
of veneration, so strange and yet so con 
mon in this Roman Catholie community 

the very champion of tradition. Be 
fore recent repairs were done it was pi 
turesque with its line of shops back« 
up along the foot of its plain high wa 


of the Vin 


gin which was earried through the streets 


Within the church is a statue 


in religious procession to stop the cholk ! 


and again in 1885, t 


destroy the small-pox. 


many years ago, 
The market pl ice 
offers a quaint lot of people, ceneral 
dull, heavy, material, but kindly. On on 
side of the walk rise the Hall and the lin 
of little booths, selling the small wares of 


an economical people; on the other is a 


line of one-horse carts loaded with smal] 
| 


ots of farm and 


garden produce. The 
scene is singularly devoid of color or oth 
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an 


<2 


lta Js 


yoy 


\ . bs 
ss 


NOTRE DAMI 


The 


‘the middle 


beauty customers are generally 


and the lower classes, dress 
ed very plainly, 


even with a sombre ef 
.in black or dark stuffs without orna 
ments. 


The peasant has abandoned his 
iomespun, but he 
man. The 


IS Still 


an elementary 


dealing is done in a quiet 


ay, with low voices and a decorous spir 
no one is hurried. 


As a rule there is 


i 


a 
ae oe 


no market price; a vender, either on the 


market or in the I ye neh Canadian retail 
shops ot the eity, | 


vhat he 
buyer always offers about half 
The 


litigious and 


asks generally al t 


double expects to get; and thre 


asked, French Canadian is 
ture so ling that a 
prompt bargain is distasteful to him; he 


and 


intrig 


desires the disputation of 


aickering 








et 
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- al 
I K AND GATEWAY S SULPI 
the excitement After an endless amount 
of fencing anu changing of prices the 
, ' 
habitant Ww l leave the store, andt le shop 


Keeper Will complacentlv call him back: 


ind when the customer gets home and 
ils purchase is dear, he justifies 


4 


it by saving that he got a lot of dickering 


thrown in for nothing 

Montreal is divided sharply into two 
parts, the French and the English, the East 
and the West ends In each part the 
business portion lies near the river, the 
wealthier homes near the mountain In 


the poorer French region the signs, the 


‘ | ) 
life, the houses, are all 


trades, the domestic 
distinetly French and quite Continental 
1h character The streets have lines of 
small houses of one or one and a half 
stories, with dormer-windows peeping out 
of steep roofs, and here and there a little 
niche of a piazza; a lane now and then 
gives some shadowy and broken forms 
and quiet nooks. But all unity and etfee 
tiveness are lost by the presence of many 
modern houses ut rly plain and ungra 
CiOLLS 
rhe chi f b isiness streets of the citVv 

St. James, Notre Dame, McGill—give a 
good impression by their massive lime 
stone buildings, both publie and commer 
cial Here and there in the town is met 
a touch of grace and beauty, as in the 


English cathedral and the Chapel of 


Notre Dame de Li 


cut-stone res 


yu) 


‘ 
Sherbrooke and ot 
at the foot of the 
embody well the 
tones of the Eng 
here solidity, con 
cheerfulness But 
everywhere that M: 
distinctly a Norther 
the winter predomina 
best life is within 
character and in ar 
ure 

Naturally enough t 
interesting features of t 
to an American visit 
strolling about are thos 
nected with the leadin 
ment of the French | 
dian life—those of tl 
man Catholie religion 
among a Roman C 
population noted chief! 
their lack of wealth, is 
ing a cathedral one-tl 
size of St. Peter’s, and of the same s] 
excepting that this one has a_ px 
roof to shed snow Thev have alre 
besides many other churches, the 
Notre Dame, the largest in Ameri 
cepting the cathedral of Mexico. Its 


10,000 people, and will hold 15,000 





official poster at the door asserts that 
rreat bell in the tower is the largest 
the world. It 1s the eighth bell in s 
weighing only 24,780 pounds. In thi 
terior, vast but somewhat harsh 
gcaudy, you may see an ornate spiral 
pit and. a bronze statue of St. Pete 
vhich the toes are Wwe 1] polished. Yi 
can continue visiting churches and chap 
all day. None of them contain any 
of importance, but they reveal a religi: 
life of the Middle Ages kept up with ma 
vellous foree in this nineteenth centw 
One of the pleasantest scenes of this r 
cious life may be witnessed in the city 
the dead. In the cemetery on the mou 
tain, along the streets of tombs, are ere 
ed little grottoes, each having in color 
alto-rilievo a tableau of the stations of t 
cross. A priest leads slowly the flo 
from station to station, and explains 
the kneeling people the dogmatic val 
of the sufferings portrayed. The trees 
birds, chants, sunshine, and the murmut 


ing winds all combine to make the cere 
mony touching. The route ends on 


























three crosses and 


sent most realistically the final 


en | 


WI visited the place, of a 
» day, a company of convent 
ins were holding a merry pic 


spl After their pienic they 


iver, and then drove a 


aCe. 


1 av re 


t 


On many of the graves are ev1 


tender regard for the departed 


ter statues Of saints 


photo 
t 


gfraphs 


THE WAY OF THE (¢ 


f the deceased, or little altars with candles 


| crucifixes, set up in olass covered lit 
boxes or toy chapels. sy most noted 


ne 
e 


ve of the place is undoubtedly that of 
ruibord, buried at the point of English 


ivonets after years of opposition and 
en riotous commotion over his inter 
nt. His rest was secured DY filling his 
ve with cement strengthened by hoops 
1 seraps of iron, and on top was laid 
ive stone block. rough, obdurate, im 


yvable. The inscription, however, was 


so enduring It has been entirely 


ised. 
Montreal seems to be full of 
Indeed the city 


hrst 


monasteries. was found 


] 


lding of all 


( d by bui 


a monastery 


gigantic 


MONTREAL 





Yr enou?g to con e ¢ < 
munity ind to-dav the same ratio s 
for the largest edifices « citv are 
convents And as the populat of the 
citv is divided as to 1 v1o1 nines 
nas a a plicate of neariv eve kay of 
Charitabie mnstitution, besides a eat nun 
ber of churches Probably the chief ob 
struction to the city’s gro s this «¢ 
cleslas element | s told that about 





S IN THE CEMETERY 
twenty per cent. of the property pays no 
taxes; Many religious corporations manu 


facture various articles and make a ruin 


ous competition with the working classes: 
and much of the land is locked up in re 
| ) ri " 

gious orders that will neither sell nor 


improve it 

Montreal has always been the metropo 
lis of Canada, in being 
| f the 


das 
point tor the fur-trader, the missionary, 


Irom the earliest 


vs oO colony the central starting 


and the explorer Its picturesque epocli 
is that of the French régime, so admirably 
Mr. Parkman pre 
‘or nearly a century after the con 


at least 


described by and it 
served f 
quest an after-glow of romance in 


the Hudson Bay Company’s operations at 
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NEW 


La nie the railroads and ca ils 
i t al i> I » ied I pal ( bho I ‘ 
Ind ini, thie 0 iveur, and the missionary 
lo re remote posts ol the interior Mis 
) ind the fur trade proved to be ery 
iInproductive elements for the growth ¢ l 
cr my | e cit cr yt | i i ne sio 
hess In 1765, after nearly a century and 
i ‘ual £ ol en ste! « I ‘ ( | 1a } I 
5733 souls The English brought ne 
orces i 1 een ts il st 1] l moved 
slo ind did not reach 15,000 till 1819 
and 59,000 till 1852 The disadvantages 


that the St. Lawrence and the climate im 


posed on trade even as lately as fiity vears 


ago had much to do with this backward 
ness Navigat 


and impossible in winter 


on was dificult in summer 
No ocean ves 


sel larger than 300 tons could come up the 
St. Lawrence above Lake St. Peter, becauss 


of the shallowness of the river in that ex 


pansion And the St. Mary current just 
along the city front Is so strong that ves 
sels used to lie below it for days or even 
weeks awaiting a fair wind, and even the 
steam-boats of early times had toadd many 
yokes of Such ob 


1 
oxen to their power 


structions natu uly enough deprived Mont 
real Of the clipper ships that helped sO 
powerfully to develop American trade; 
but the city had a fair share of the com 
meree of the continent, done in Ssmatier 
vessels Of course the winter closed the 
port for five or six long months Inland 
navigation was even more diflicult, for the 
S Lawrence and the Ottawa present at 


The slow growth 


once Impassabie rapias 


of Montreal for two centuries was there 


ore hnevilavtle 

The chief elements of its trade were the 
mportation of woods Trom Europe the 
selling and torwarding of them to west 
ern towns, the sending of suppites to the 


imbermen of the Ottawa, the exportation 


of grain, and the fur trade It was near 


vy all a carrying trade; and this was pre 
cisely what was most difficult in those 
la s The 


uliding ot steam-boats and 


the opening of the Lachine and Ottawa 
ind Rideau canals had improved matters 
very much by 1830—40 But the active 

owth of Montreal dates from 1850 to 
IS60, in answer to the opening of the st 
Lawrence system of canals, the comple 


tion of the Victoria Bridge, the deepening 


of Lake St. Peter, the building of the 
Grand Trunk Railway, and the formation 
of ocean steam-ship lines such a num 


ber of great commercial advantages rarely 


MONTHLY 





MAGAZINE 


Ta S ipon a cit Ih i period o 1 
en vears Phe canals of t 
rence are the greatest ac hie Verne 
nd in the world, considering t 
population of the two pro ces 
then wout $00,000 The i 
irger than those of the United 


lndaeead some men conside r thie 


COs or the best results. s ce 
ot paid the dividends expects 
part ot their cost had been 
ote ivs, the country per} 


Montrea 


sesses many advantages, givil 


have benefited more. 


prospects of an indefinite expansi« 


the head of ocean navigation and 


cinning of inland navigation 


most central port for 


tion, distribution, and exportation 
far it has been this natural key « 
crea St. Lawrence highway LO Lhe 


tre of the 


continent. If, however 
canal system of the St. Lawrence s 
be enlarged to pass ocean vessels dire: 
to the lakes, some elements of het 
tance will probably wane The oc 
tleet of Montreal consists of five et 


steamers to Liverpool and G 





gow,eight fortnightly lines to Lo 
Bristol, Neweastle-on-Tyne, Han 
Antwe rp, the lower St. Lawrence: 

foundland, and Cape Breton; ther 
also many independent steamers 

inland tleet, while of smaller vessels 
greg 


ocean tle et 


ISST7T reveals these totals: value of « 


ates a little more tonnage than 
The business of the po 
value of impo 


ports, $29,391,798 ; 


$43,100,183: customs duties collect 


$8,745,526: number of sea-going vess 
767; tonnage of sea-going vessels, 870,77 
Four lines of railways enter the city 
Grand Trunk, the Canadian Pacific 
Central Vermont, and the Southeaste 
The railways take nearly all the west 
bound traffic, and the water brings nea 
all the east- bound, which is compost 
mainly of grain, lumber, and minera 
A great quantity of American grain pass 
in bond through the port bound for Euro 
Although Montreal is the 
most important port of Canada, and Cai 





pean markets 


ada is the fourth maritime country of thi 
world, yet the imports of the city do n 
represent by any means the toial of t 
imports of the St. Lawrence bound fi 
upper Canadian towns. Importation 

Canada has always been more diffused 


) 


than it is in the United States, where the 





MONT 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


seaports do almost all of that business. 


Canada many merchants of smaller 


nland cities import directly a great part 


yf 


their goods Although the traffic 
Montreal has increased at a more rapid 
ratio than that of New York, or perhaps 
that of any other port of this continent, 


ol 


vet this showing is somewhat deceptive as 


an indication of the g 


eneral prosperity ot 


REAL 











AND POST-OFFICE 


the Dominion; for Montreal is the only 
port for all western Canada, while no city 
in the United States enjoys such a monop 
Of the traffic of the continent Mon 


treal has not attracted quite its share of 


oly 


increase, but the growth of its trade 1s 


nevertheless very satisfactory 


\ great deal of the wealth of Montreal 


t tis said that about 


S in bank Stock, and 








om - 
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$15,000 000 of it goes and comes between 


Montreal, Ne 


York, and Chicago in obe 


dience to the stock market The state of 
trade is not a healthy one: long credits 
prevail, and the attendant evils are com 


mon. Manufact 


since about 1875 to the other commercial 


ies have been added only 
elements of Montreal, and the city otfers 
some advantages in this line by its cheap 
fuel brought from England as ballast or 
from Nova Scotia, by its central position, 
and by the cheap labor drawn from the 
contented adoe1ie, French 
Canadians. The city is by far the chief 


unambitious 


manufacturing centre of Canada; it turns 
out now almost anything from a locomo 
tive to a cigar And as her markets are 
extended in the west indefinitely by the 
commercial traveller and the railway, the 
city must grow rapidly in this department 
of civilization Montreal's relations to 
the lake States and to New England were 
formerly much more intimate than they 
are now Before the telegraph and rail 
road brought the farmer's market to his 
door the commercial traveller was more 


Montreal 


merchants used to travel in the lake States 


often a buyer than a seller. 

to buy produce more than to sell; but they 
also sold goods in the lake cities, and did 
a large share of the carrying trade. The 
most of the grain they brought went vid 
Montreal to Europe, and, on the other 


hand, some of the Ontario grain crossed 


+ 


the lakes to American mills lh 
England Montreal found a consi 
market for agricultural products 


lumber if reciprocity existed fi 
Americar 
then a prominent element in M« 


Several Boston hardware firms fo | 


thine besides defaulters. 


ranches there, and did the most of 
business: the hotels and inns wer 
the hands of Americans; most of t] 
elry stores and hat stores also 

were prominent in the movement t 
Hochelaga the commercial part 

city, whereby quiet water would 


given better facilities to shipph 


land would have offered spac 
the commerce of the town But 
two or three names of that colony 
remain. The Americans now in Mo 
are not at the head of very impo 


1} 


if€ vel 


branches of trade. They do somethir 
coal and in small manufactures for 
Canadian market, and a few have s 
money in lumber and in mines 
The French Canadian lhi¢ rehant 

not hold a commanding position co 
mercially. French Canadians themse] 
prefer to deal with English houses an 
In the 
tire province scarcely a French Canad 


work for English employers 


has ever organized an important succ¢ SS 
enterprise ; lumbering, wholesale trad 
public works, are almost invariably 
other hands. 





VIEW FROM THE 


CUSTOM-HOUSE 









FRIENDLY 


fore the doors of the (C‘ambr aa 
on Ha I It vas made up pre Lby 
voung men and maidens, both 

d n ouse, aniple cord roy 

;s. and wide-brimmed felt hats, 
er the fashion of the Savoyards 


ieteenth century, the oniv notice 


ice being the greater length of 

ian s blouse They were talking 
rapidly and exe ted] and from 
ver, Impatient manner In nicl 
ow and again turned to e closed 
is evident that something o in 


il Yr on inside 


erest was goin 
inderstand this matutinal and sé 


ile must recall one or 


irlosily, we 
W hen 
aie 


ents Socialism 


to take nite 


se of the ninet 
of 


sity Cambridge shrewdly re 
1 to movement academic 


give the 
LV and cuidance 
led to 


It aceord neaiy 





new al d exact 


construct a 





of society on a Communistic base 
the name of Demics. A new Demic 
s was founded, which very soon, 


ts exceptional difficulty and su 


e interest, became the favorite with 


lates At 


Communism to¢ék actual sh 


10st ambitious undererad 


ype al 


nning of the century, a high } 
Demic Tripos came to be recognized 
1 sure stepping stone to the much coy 


Adviser to 
In order 


1 office of Scientific one of 
rreat Communal Councils 
secure fairness in this examination the 
tral Edueational Board of Whitech ip 
down 


quired to affirm that they did not know 


sent two Scrutators, who were 


of the 


candidates even by name, and 


ose business it was to make an exact 


parative measurement of the scientific 


} 


mmpetence and decree of altruistic de 


opment of the several candidates part 
DV 


an estimate of their theses, partly 


ry careful 
ed out 


hypnotized 


cranioscopic 


candidates 


experiments car 
on the after 


Vou. LXXIX.—No. 469.—9 





velhy 





RIVALRY 


‘ ‘ mViy A Hat yvoou 4 aa il " ! s 
little blonde of eighteen, and ink Simes 
,boIig a < ard ulit vouthn ia i 
untidy head ind of about the same wore 
as Svivia This gift d \ C ha iad 
not oniyv carried ¢ vi vg eTOore ner 
n the matter of examina ns, but had 
shown herself the most efficient debater 
at the new Union rank had proved 
himself a mathematician and logician of 
the third degree of eminence, and his ad 
mirers predicted the highest things of 
him, if only he would master one weak 
ness . sort of atavistic fondness for the 
sentimental poetry of an earlier age rhe 
testing, which was carried out in a thor 
oughly scientifiC way is is 1000 to 
999.66 in favor of Sylvia This might 
seem to ordinary minds to point to an in 
appreciable difference between the two, 
but to the nicely discriminative Cam 
bridge intellect it was exceedingly im 
portant 

Punctually on the last stroke of eight 
o'cloe the doors opened, and two men, 
distinguished DY blouses on which ere 


embroidered in white various educational 


symbols, proceeded to read f 
ts 
ud: 
‘We, the duly deputed 
tie Educational Board, de 
Harwood to First, and F: 
Second, Demie of the year. Ti 


Ol aocu 


mel in strict Simuitaneity the To 


iowilng 


of 


Sylvia 


scrutators 
are 
be ank Simes 
» the former 


Shepherd 


is awarded the Crook, now the 
svmbol of freely accepted Social guidance; 
and to the latter, sent to Cambridge from 
the poor Commune of Mayfair, we decree 


a sum sufficient to remunerate his Com 
The 
a volley of 
could 


‘Long live the ¢ 


mune for the loss of his services.” 
announcement was greeted by 


plaudits, among which one recog 
nize the cries 


OTM mMune 


‘* Honor the women 


Odd as it ia and Frank 


may seem, 5S 
had never met [It seems that when So 
cialism came in, it got to be arule at Cam 


with a view to exclude all 


, 
bridge that, 








— 


a +t 


’ . ; or of 
‘ ! r ¢ netion §s ld 
oO ¢ e) ‘ 
j ( ed Oo! thre 
{ ) son vVho 
1 to ) I could Just as 
’ oe « Nn I ho quan 
ir concrete perso! { 
on ‘ t neediessness Dy) 
t LI Lis t to t 
Son i Va riage type ot mat 
ippose him capable of anyt ig but 
! ‘ e@ ¢ Phe ¢ inent 
m Hi whom ea ( 
two a s had read shared 
f a t ra naln ( 
etfo ( Sf co 1 S mig i 
t at the end s ! e to W l 
iS La ra rencontre be een 
two i} D po, on the ery 
res ( examination is 
i p on eq wh) Se ( 
in re ! a ie ne of mal 
satisfact t l Cl pup to 
I 
t I 1 accepted the invita 
N cié ¢ S I ive! 
~~ “>? > a 1? T D 4) ems 
ibs . e. set e store by con 
rie ng ) rv h a feeling 
roximating to indifference. Far oth 
s vil Krai His se imental na 
t ul i ! | Invest | hi Ps] fello y 
t ( n of mystery, and lie 
son ord n trepidation 
the thou t or th ip ne of the 
\f e oclioek the t compan is 
ed in « \, compartment 28 
Un Prytane The seen 
ted strongliv with the voreveous dis 
vs of H ind Common-Room of the 
. eante No silver or cut glass 
rned t board hich was of the 
est The simple blouse costume of 


the scene a further home 


three 


repast consisted ol 


butter, and 


Manda 


in propor 


} ’ 
ad according to 


Its of the Seience of Dietet 


discussion on knotty points 


ematics, psychies and de 
da pleasing diversion in tne 
ie meal Svivia was at her 


had in 


d her swiftly moving brain 


appreciative 





thre off iuite a owe} 
to her less advanced idienc 
sug stions Kran K ga 
Intemipe te admiration. and 
( ne Vas ¢ en less la ive 
Hy st « ; , 
ear every movement OT the ‘ 
r a é ery modulation o t 
Voie He felt himse 
pe ct mind, a brain 
combined the 
! ii certainty ol } 
i ih i S motived 
( n to trutl wd hut 
ecepted the Serutators a i 
I resi@natllon put Vil 
va He felt al ersol 
S ! reed li ous tmiration 
re 41 Organization \ 
lit ‘ i I » , iit LiisS})) t cs 
] night he dreame not ¢ 
l ¢ \ evolved conve il 
t ys not so far ofl true 
ditferent vVelV <« 
ey ro the exquisite mor 
i y ¢ l He la s) eaa Ltt 
! ! Could he ’ new! ( 
D ve already fallins ‘ 
egotis fancies of a pre-scient 
(he Cambridge Demics were ex 
after serving awhile as Scientifie Ac 
in office supposed to be specia 
n aqcolescence, with its proa 
new eas—to take part in the 1 
ture and responsible functions of tli 
la Body hich was now Know! 
Silent Chamber, and in order to » 
for this the ere required to u 
o vears’ legal training In the « 
oO rPSLUGY ¢ the law Svivia nad | 


room at 


j in the iatter the Spartan 
pli tv of the age reflected itself in t! 
ver mitations of the repast The 
reature of the proceedings wi ch 5 
of an old-fashioned indulgen¢ was 
a ) ince ota single pipe oT topace 
each stud male wna fen Li¢ a 
close of the meal Perhaps Sylvia 


have struck an observer of the ninete: 
century as a little unfeminine as sh 


in cloudy atmosphere of the smol 
room, in a company predominantly n 
pu ting a way vigor yusly at the long * 
To Frank, however, she 1 
seemed so delightful as when she fig 


as the centre of a group of rumin: 


ts, supplying them in the shay} 


new and unexpected queries with ar 
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tle« yn Porn nes Lnere 1wa ( realitv about t rs Liter 
him thie rarer happiness of Syl ull, VOU KnOW, May neve 
vided companionship 1n a stroll out surely you kno S n 
a u s the Centra People’s takes Care » provide a » De iit 
1d ch the ne Londo ! by our etforts 
, reasonable SIzZé iS DU \f ) es, OF course ib m yy s 
ne tney ere apt to iotel ind n { happen to irusti t $ ile l 
eltizen tan es, KnoWIng no Science cannotas yet ass exact date 
of costum r manner, sipping to the ¢ minatio ( ( m4 
verry wine supplied by the Ag there 1s tle uncertainty a mat 
Board in quantities nicely pro- ter, after al 
» a ~ SVivia would Vv to \\ Krank, you are ( il in 
such an occasion DY nd ctrina USL LO Soc i m Laoes 1 a ( 
n the higher truths of Social- look the in See ( pointi oa 
ch she suspected he had not a_ sort of announcement board, before which 
y firm grasp a throne of ens s gathering: ‘‘the 
beautiful,” she remarked, during Intelligence Board has just signalled some 
eir halts, Lois pertect regularity news W ait L can ist de ipher the 
Isn't this infinitely preferable to words: ‘The day’s record of altruistic se 
illed ‘ picturesque variety’ of the vices,’ ‘Singular devotion to the People of 
th its erue juxtapositions of b at a man Or science Does not this strate 
and crime-urging unt what I was saying Try to imagine a 
surely replied Krank you can newspaper reader of the nineteenth cen 
riety without such harsh contrasts tury, accustomed to his savory dish of 
[ confess I find this everlasting murders, divorces, and so forth, taken by 
ior example, a ittie monotonous an eaver Curiosity to ear Ot tl tes n 
t be a dreadful heresy to suggest stance of philanthropy It is just here, in 
im of variety in the shape of a this wonderful vital union of all parts of 
| sash, or even a bow our social organism, which makes it im 
yh, Frank!” she replied, earnestly, possible for anything to happen at this 7 
vou know color has something dis point without exciting sympatheti Lre 
nvidious in it You cannot in mors at all other points it is In these hine 
difference of color without mak nerve-like bonds of attachment that I find 
me citizens more conspicuous than a really worthy and perpetually delight 
ful object of contemplation 
ut I suppose we can still admire color In spite of the role of objector which 
ire ?” he went on, rather g oomily Frank Vas fond of play ing at such times, 
ertainly not The perfect Socialist he was really finding himself more and 
» beauty in nature, where,as Darwin more in accord with her views The new 
ZO showed, there is so much of the faith lost all trace of extravagance and 
lental and ‘fluky.’ The truly beau- ‘“ preciousness” when it was professed by 
is that which embodies a pe rfectly that clear-sighted mind Phe process of 
rnit plan, and this is only to be found education Vas taking effect ind Frank 
ur new social organization tried hard to live up to Py lias doctrine, 
But isn’t it a bit hard to have to O1LVe and began to ind ilge less and less in his 
so much of the picturesque in lille lavorite pastime dreaming, over a vol 
Picturesque?” she retorted, a little ume of Shakespeare or Goethe, of a van 
itiently ‘Just look at that citizen ished type of woman 
ip, and note with what a tender grace One evening they went together to the 
elders rise from their seats in order to new Hallof Harmony. This building had 
respectful salutation to the bevy of been erected by the Board of Ethico-A¢s 
dren that has just approached them. thetes, not to supply entertainment to the 
there not something more truly beau- citizens, but to develop and regulate their 
il in this recognition by the present of emotions. The music, in vhich the in 
e superior claim of the future than instrumental was strictly subordinate to the 
feature of nature’s unmeaning show 2?” vocal, and in which all citizens were ex- 
Perhaps you are But am pected to exercise themselves, was marked 
shamed to say I find it a little awkward neither by the pretty tunefulness of Mo 


trying to live for posterity. There seems zart and the Italians nor by the rich har 
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rn complex ‘ Wacner I S 
S egula To and having 
ho ea iit re { rest 
S ! ! MMPOSILION oO 
al It l exce \ 
ul 2b ' the « 
t ( Ld miratio ! I el 
lee rn ) i us yet er ul p 
Ww O1 S ( I 

" 

l ‘ ( ) sing ) 
Lit) Ss ( era ol 

\ r ) Yr inal mober OF hyn Ss 
‘oh La i frat eit the ha wid took 
the a f ( r that ent in the 
aire yT © is Od gin ges | wiK S 
SDI 1 een 1 { nm exece ent tune 
th | exercise, and he as ust in 
the to « the scene below them 
There i the CuLy Out | spacious 
green p le ba 1 the it 
of the ! ( sun 1 recent cont 
nee of the Board of Engineers, which by 
means On vstem of ret to 
diffused its lig equally in all directions 
Yo trace o e ¢ st thickened the 
" aX ce had made 1 end of thes 
E ( V ¢ i i Cle rl a 
ned 

S ia, 3m re his eomplacent 
mood, thou she would Ie e it with 
him t Ss ti I take up the burden of 
so st pl s nd her expectation vas 
ne d ppointed How delightful re 
pr ntly in, in awe-subdued tones 
{ i ) expulsion of da ness and 
fog from our to If our ancestors had 
only Wily inderstood the action of the 
physi if On ma $7) l ind the way in 
the citizen, there would have been fewer 
Tha es wid rm tere | fanev 

He then roceeded, to Sy is if 
sal ractlo to ext ] the n \ social ordel 

I cement ol otherly affec 

tio? 

‘rom the sub of ¢i otherhood 
>that of human attection in the abstract 
the leap is not a wide one, and a conver 
sati m bi 1 affec on n tnea tract € 


tween a vouth and a maiden sympathet 





ically ittuned and umid exh rating 
pHVSICA surro in is apt to reso 

itself into a more confidential talk about 

particular conerete instance And 

is Frank discovered as, after one of those 

svmpatheti responses of Svlyv i eves he 

exclaimed [ feel, Svlvia, as if vou and I 


up here were the perfect embodiment of 


Lie ew spirit o ra rn \ 
not make the bond yet clo 
Aq k observer might 

son Yr 1IlKe a Ifill D 

cheek at 1 Ss sud n t 
sation But s 

ere erself, and in ig) 

replied W hat, Frank, vou, a ¢ 

| nic itfeeted D\ L PassloO 

( You kno t 

piedged to reach the ith ( 

’ sn 


OVivias commanding pee 
more daring, and act uly pro 
Lea « Psedotrop!] ic Partners] 
by which the new Socialism de 


particular and relatively pert 


l ty of sexual attachment. H 
earnestness compelled her to drop 

l pbabntle c Lone SO ‘ ore 

i ur@ved that a cioss 
! LVOrable » the fullest 
of then high eclal Tunectior 
} 

oO ( she observed be troul 
m\ paie fac nh } ou ougcnt t 
sorbed In public service And 
« a smile [ m nt bo ce 

l example 
‘ 4°17 
\ Sii¢ iw tie VaS SUL UNCO! 


she brought forward new object 


Have you considered, Frank 


closening of the tie between us 
Most certalniyv be tata to ou al 
uh deine rl iy | KTi¢ 
. — +} } 

fancy, better than vou know vy« 
You admire me 1 Vv just | ise | 
1 ] | + 
bound to i save b . free ac 

) ) ] 4 \ + 

iy co rwwora on W ere Vo to bD 
mo ciose|l so aS to 10 on me 
sens as belonging to ju. you 
I 1 to dislike my competing v 


that you have a vein of the old Ad 
vou | have more than once detect: 


you a lingering trace of that stran 





ception of woman, evide1 tly 
of man’s brain, according to which 


ist to bea perfect rest 


hetie object fo 


delightful contemplation, and conseq 
to be shielded from all damaging 
tact with the rough usage of the w: 
In brief, Frank, you would soon 
jealous—of mv work, I mean, of cow 
This was too much for Frank. 
can you so misconceive my feeling 
you?” he retorted, in something of 
injured tone. ‘‘ You surely know 


t 


ul 





ected, Sy 


» hardly kne 


on to meet the argume 

brot ier.” advocates 
another. This « 
that the appearan 


ise 


as 


ume to | 
ice of the two in 
WAS looked forward 


the same 
to aS one ot tne 


convict 


ed of the traitor’s 
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— i os nt ! iSt q ter 
ur was reached. At 
i . esta ishiment 

. ) 1 < ma " 

een ( f O ed I ul 
i Ss no neer possibie for a 
n i i ( tract 1 nseives 
nto ) ! lo itt the 

ers ~ t ¢ tates l 
el t ¢ ! ( i ice vere made 
if l Mh ( UOT these the most solemn, 
mnd that earring the closest resembiance 
tothea t institution of mart age was 
It iL alread ded to ind KNOWN as the 
"a itrophie Partnership, or colloquially, 
w the FP. P Those entering into this 
inion had to affirm that their sole motive 
nb con ! Oo \ pePaaZgovic reali, and 
Liat Ww ia ( oO real ne their opject 
V re W1llIng »coOn 1ue Lhe domesttle 
partnership till their ch ldren 1d reached 
th ive of fifteen ) hich ne it was 
supposed t ernie il influence of the 

paren t tu I seit 

() na to t specia rra I ot this 
no f dome ec association, 1 is held 
I i ¢ Ss ol wriage hn so ir as 
bhit wel not ¢ ressiy repealed, contin 
a Lo iM i | to I t hn ) Ill Now 
oO Lppe a that mong the iWs hot 
thus expre iV abrogated were those rela 
ting oO Dreach OT promis¢ The p obable 
explanation ol S CUPrLlLouUus OMISSION IS aS 
follows At the close of the nineteenth 
century the rapid opening up of indus 
1 il competition to women led to a sud 
den revolution in the teeling’ of the sex 
toward marriage Instead of being ar 
dently desired as the consummation of 
womans mission vas regarded as dé 
rable only for those unfortunates who 


] 


could not of their own unaided powers 


maintain their place in the industrial 
struggle Hence no action for breach of 
promise oce irred aftet IS95, ar d so it came 

t f the nev 


to pass that when ie framers « 


socialistic Constitution came to recast the 


marriage laws this ancient redress of ag 
c ed women got to be overlooked. 
t iv easily be imagined, then hat 
i ment vas excited by the in 
nouncement in the vear 51 ».C, 1953) 
ita w is going to bring an ac- 


Piatti 
m of breach of promise against a man 
1oO had proposed P r 


ridiculed by the laitv. but the lawvers held 


The idea was 


that the point vas a nice and debatable one 
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| cout is throngwed 0) 
en application Was to be mad 
idgves presided k rank appeal 
plaintiff and Sylvia for the ds 
Krai In open Y” Lhe Case arg 
ed il Pedotrophie Partne 
{ ( ect historical desce dal 
ancient institution of marriag 
i" e all lighter forms of as 
} T rye entered upon ho 
" ce, the notice of intention t 


ori had to be posted up in thi 
H imManity three months befors 
a provision ¢ vide ntly borrowed 
neient custom of publishing tl 
ihis being so, the wise frame) 
new constitution had rightly | 


‘ ’ } 
tha where a iaWw of marriage 





ormally repealed, it should con 
ippDIivVv to 1ts successor He was 
that his learned siste1 and here | 


turned to Sylvia with as courteous 
as his awkward frame was capable 
spite of her almost « lairvoyant oitt 
search, would be unable to make « 
any portion of the laws relating to 
of promise had been expressly set 
He contended, therefore, that his « 
who would affirm that the defendar 
made her a serious proposal of | 
trophic Partnership, was entitled 
the present action 

As Sylvia rose to reply; it was « 

lal She Was more than usually ex 
The deeper flush on her cheek, the 
erated phonation, the dilatation of 
prettily turned nostrils, all indicated 
to the serene gladness of the comb 
vho knows no hostility, but loves co) 
for the sake of its strenuous exercise, 
now added something of the wild, ag 
ting joy of the emancipated woman. 
did not dispute the fact that the law 
der which the present action was broug 
was inrepealed, and prima facie theref 
Still Operative She concentrated her 
alectic foree on refuting Frank’s pro 
sition that Pedotrophic Partnership 
historically continuous with marrias 
By a learned comparative examuinati 
of the laws expressly repealed and thos 
left standing, she endeavored to sh 


hat tne whole conception of union vi 
man as a thing of substantive advantag: 
to woman, to which in certain cases s 
might claim a tangible right, and for t] 
loss of which she might demand compe 





sation, had vanished with the social sys 


tems of the past. 
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ea 

thi ymetrists ind pron l ed 
commodated vith eas chairs 
~ far rom one ino iS pos 
1 i GPALer ru ! it oul d 

The object of this sequestra 
{ tS Sa d is i Vv to promote n 
tient judgment, and part » Insure 
no aspect of the case should be lost 

ink then ro ind ith ! ta 
signs oO ner ousness proe aed Oo 
he cast He ad ted that W nen 
neral did not attach the old, and he 
ready to concede the extravagant 
unce to alliance with man There 

e some and nere he tur! ed sign fi 
Vv toward Svlivia yno were aisp sed 
ok on any form of such partnership 
s an insufferable restraint on their lib 
rt But. fortunately for the commu 
there were still women, competent 


ens too, who SsaAW In the pedotrophi 


hest forms of ser 





They agreed with the words put by a once 


imous writer, ( liver Goldsm th, into tl 


mouth of the hero of his story a | was 
ever of 


f opinion that the honest man who 
married and brought up a large family 





rank as ) ¢ aeal $ Vith the ade 
fendant S i that they had me 
as poeaago t Sal Communa 
‘e a Studied t r tne s« 
( ( x ‘ Af r \ I id 
quaintanece t defenda rmed her 
that lhe ed to proce d to P. P., and 
t on the e he « ered her a fit 
and proper person to ( S al lie 
[ 1 ore at respect for I ( ena ant’s J dg 
ment und on the ! ) tne ong 
a lha non rus hh ! 1 y | CONS I 
€ to e proposa \ da xr two after 

as a tlie take it recely 

i r irom tl ae ! Lin whieh fie 
toid that he had ac¢ i impetuousiy ! 
pl Tr ! P. P., and that he had sinee 
thou f another wom th distine 
his her pa lavog ic qual fications than her 
ow! If she doubted his estimate, he in 
vited her to a comparative measurement 
yy the authorized craniometrists, by tl 
result of which he would fee ound pie 
declined his proposal considering that the 


defendant ought not to 


v 


P. to 
that 
His 
noyil 
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uniessS he Was cieat 


ner 
ne W 
ac li 
» ¢ 
ae to 








> 


ropose d | 
I 


of opinion 


as most fitted for the alliance. 


at 


on had been peculiarly an 


her, since she had felt jus 





! 
+} 
ete 
‘ 
; +} 
ta 
al 
rem 
} 
the 
met 
1. < 
Her 
tra 
rie 
{ 
oO 


i il 
o 4 
if t 
| ¢ 
il I 
We you m 
’ S ) 
it , } 
l 
te e ( 

i : 

H ( 

r lematie } 

iS Live 
i may ha 
Have you «¢ 
wed i Vast 
( K 
() dear es 
cus ! 
. " 
ag ‘ die 
1 did 
Did you 
t pmweaag 
| LIriyV SO 
| wuriy so) 
liv thoug { 
ersatiol 
{ 

{ ‘ ¢ 
() eS } 
K if 

S10) 
The defen 
ixim, as | 
’ i t } 
| 
sé it 
fj 
iws O 
R e ca 

‘ ul 
to the 1nau 
supernatura 


! s of her new 
ry ) had heard ol 
‘ vd son to kno 
fr up a con 
to é Under the 
n ¢ " } na ne 
( ex ment pass 
( ( irl en wy i 
‘ e plaintiff Q) 
iS Making a sper i 
~ t DY ( ePcet ) 
! ieé pleasantes ( 
inner 
1 taken abac ) f 
Ai 
: S ! 
not 
r happened to ren 
dagogues that , 
mdsomest Man oO} 
ne so 
r piaceda, <¢ caused to 
Howers on the dete 
ny, t iS quile a 
our schoo 
\ as to Tf COn {IO 
Who st lggested 
Ly 
rs es close ree 
questi ~ 
WwW pray more in 
i yo vou remem del 
the exploded dictum of 
iat a child should r 
) ¢ la de velop 
e race 
is a iccount Oo 
twas 0 aay attacking 
ought, rathe avagely 
ed to pel ( S prac 
r 1l1oO na <« ldren’s 
ridicuitous fa storie 
i¢ Giant-Killer ynien 
t the most fundament 
ysical worlid—a practice 
see from the literature 
the nineteenth century 
nee of a vicious taste [ol 


N 
a 
I} 
f} 
a 
de 
) 


a Picture-Gal 





I iXiln 
{ nk I rathe detende 
{ isa pity to rod ll i 
ons, and to transiorn ( 
or tive into ¢€ ct scient 
Juite so And you are st 
il ou and the d lenda 
iwntia iyvreement 
»panswel 


s being the plaintiff's « 
ed ror the aerencee mie 
would be f re to t! 
> indi ilé the iti¢ ot cit t ‘ 
taking till ifter Ie 1d ¢ 
sses They ould Consist 
defendai ind one « 
5 i ng appro ed, the def 
¢ VY Gooa-ilooKkKiIng man Of a 
epped into the DOX He : 
true that he and the pl 
ood ce ri OT One nothe 
ead pwedagogics together ‘> 
ibtedly philanthropic in the 
ee, and it was this trait wl 
ittracted him to her \ close 
er, taugh him that her n 
il \ Llis¢ ©] i 4 wd I Xe 
i. latent fondness for the sentir 
of Rousseau, which he, the de 
ibhorred 
e defenda in atl ipologweti i 
ed that he had impulsively p 
se] o the p untifl is they met 1 


ie! near a love Vv Stu 
100d DY) Millais That same 
what a social blunder I had con 
I was tormented by the refle 
the plaintiff was unscientific, si 
il.and retrograde I then beth 
of another female pedagogue 

d contrasted strongly with the pl 
; The recollection served still 


o show me the unhappy ce 


f 


nees of my conduct. and I reso 


uvise the plaintiff on the desirab 
etting the matter drop L wrote 


r to which the plaintiff has a 


f 


th the firm conviction that I was 


highest good of the com 


And not hearing from her in 


lI was beginning to hope that 


matters in the same light, when 


» of the present suit reached me.’ 
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‘aise most highly 


d she pi 
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lant propose bon / fir 


parents 


th plenary 


volition, Padotrop! 
nership to the plaintiff 
ens trained i x Di 1 the plaintiti prove h 


erst 
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pzadotrophic 


vas served 


acco KNOWL 
nfluence o 


9 


Zand 5 th 
With ree 


there had 


to 


} 
ere 


ira 


} 


that 


nd 
effect of thi 


of 


fendant 


once 


rendant el re 


ie Court Anthro 


applving most 


trustwort 


stw 


hy tes 


orbthiness 


excess 


the ure-g and 


pict 
ion, tl 


allery 
1e delendants 


wnnol 


oh made bona fide, « 


to propor 


dis pine 


lecree d, 


They « 


mi-evoived 


. luring which 
ild be expected to s spe nd prwedagog 
ce, and the Social Science 


rTreq lent 


ires and the courses of moral 


stics at the Correctional Coll 


it ndant wo ild also pe susp nded 


¢ 


s office a year, and spend that tim 


rengthening his higher nerve centres by 
ictisinge such « ses in the control of 


xere 


sulse as the Moral The rapeutists might 
escribe for him 
The t Ly 


vo advocates were then asked 
yether } 


on behalf « their clients, they 


the trial 
After a 
tation with their clients they 


Sylvia said the defendant was 


ntirely approved of the result of 
iS Turthering the common rood 
yrrief consul 


respol ded 


RIVALRY 


accord 
] 


nkK aagdaea 


\ reduced the 
period tf all ‘ hk ils 
\t 


talk and | I cus 


the ‘t littie jets ol 
ed Torth atall points 


st to the pone 


OvVvivia Was 


adroit 


JOY 

earned Success 
A close obse 

noticed 

the di 


rsing with 


1h 


conve 


: I these inquiring 
looks did not would not perceive them, 


oe 1 
So that she hi 


oO re re without the 
customary exchange of friendly 
The 
a ©ood semitone at least 
oht hi 


had taken up his client's « 


ances, 
fact was that Frank w: f 
he trial had 
head He 


amore, 


Lune 
brou s disatfection 
COD 


thought 


f 
or he 


he 
of 


recogen! n her that 


rical woman om he had 


preferred During 


progre SS OT the case he ¢ yuld not but con 


trast her and Sylvia hose perfect self 


sufficiency LOW i nine and 
scious 
pl vintiff 
had 


und 
more 


su 


still 
ortunate 


com pir young 


Voman 


It was very natural, therefore, that dur 
s Frank often found 


He 


his archaic 


ing the next few wee 


himself in the company of his client. 
wanted to understand more of t 


as he thought, feminine variety 
had 


People’s Botanic Gardens 


but, very 


ot woman 


in the 
listening to a lecture on the domestic cul 


One evening they been 


sitting 
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ot the co Siip i hie pudadience vd ind nowy ueting down t 
rcad 1 , and his companion = sa of pit) By and 
thie easant summer t ight. ve rftly Frank, I want to 
‘ ‘ erte e talk to the I ecided to resign the post o 
é in flower, and as D Y lh innouncenient 
" she thoug! ot ink from the gloomy de 
( oO ch l 0d plie it 
y appre in answer sign, Sy Why, you k 
i ‘ i Vv excitement ‘ t You ve no valid 
rie F wie S the Li le 
i a 0 Ye I ive lg You 
( yu d the eves o \ I didn’t real ve lieve ‘ 
ta ft Frat ( rpose ut lL saw the ide 
i or a mom t wna is t te ) , 
‘ ! “ tried to respond it Tle ul ou did not sa \ 
t reeting she sent him as ( a 
lOvE y N yut I suggested it, and 
Ss 1 co et him a good dea thi sugqgestio falsi is as bad ; 
ou rised ne LOOK ‘ misstatement. i shail co 
t OOK he Ce ho ! rrit Cl of the s a 0 ( ( 
rpret It seemed to speak of so many ( ) is a sull nt disqua 
I ( ! Ss lol noe and (7eo ¢ ovVi i vou are 
Vv ret It Oo is € { ) S \s lever avocat adic 
e eno on that u iy bright wionally do that sort of t ! V 
eT 1 i ) ed V it \ ( dnt really SUpPPpOSet tha | t 
en eda note n ient had el cterized the 
5 4, a ! nto r e! " el ism as frivolo 
n ft | ‘tical | i his ir course not But then it 
if s t rr tie ell Kile € nt ial you a peen dri en t 
~ Oo iS an neommonly fai il supposition in spall ( 
oar. u illv dis 1 to owed sit looked so very guilty whe ou b 
} stern. as ie son t caustl 1 ha il ould not ave 1mpos¢é 
nut it ! iin tter to do than he most simple-minded of juries 
ilre the nai S The phrasin of Krank was o ed LO ivhn at 
etter too is me less piquant and | re is Something, too the « ( 
cent tone And ha is e) ood-natured $ . of other d 
neer stil r e} handwriting seem the words, and feit that the mi 
need bell Oo less irce and assertive mit ( iV were rapilaly [ting 
ne 1 isual. What did it all Meanwhile the boat had approa 
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Lit 


one of th LWO islands placed exact 
tried desperately hard to look at the foci of the ellipse. From this po 
‘ - ¢ ent to meet 1 that the lake and its surroundings looked 
nit bit ose expe) ced eve in th rly well. The observer could | 
\ ed ( tra shade of shvness te the beautiful geometric patt 
even sa that a pair of old f by a system of narrow ellipti 
one overs could have desired The p s parallel to the circumfererce of 
vas ely with movin raft,and the la intersected by a system of broa 
est of bre s, perfumed only by the footways radiating from the foci. By 
et n rop tan g@ardens, blew across _§ f the moral effect of the scene wh 
el \ mo) wo Frank would a us regularity and conformity to |] 
e been in his happiest humo ut now H rew calmer In spite of his first 
at and rowed, sombre and sunk in him p e to champion the brilliant for 
is if rowing were a sort of absorbing Sylvia against the gentler and more 
ne m i Sy lvia, who he saw was bent 
i vhnose duties aS steerer Sal licht- d Spiacing her, he was in his heart n 


it him from time to time 
‘ssion, now 





: ° 
rious Chanve 
] 





now harmoniously smil- ak 


1 
than 


content with the 


revolution. 


rge, pervading peace. 


truth it brought to his long-troubled spi 
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dogged determination on each side to 
drive the hated rival out of the industrial 
field suddenly giving place to partnership 
and amity Exactly SO, replied one 
of his hearers, who rather liked the idea of 
the partnership co-operation in place 
of individual competition; that’s quite in 
the order of evolution, you know 
The ceremony took place in one of the 
Temples of Hun inily set aside for social 
rites It was a circular building lit by a 
dome, the walis ot which were covered 
th designs in fresco, emblematic of the 
course of human evolution, such as the 
rst discovery of the uses of the flint 
Just opposite the main entrance hung the 
new Decalogue. Immediately in front of 
this stood a small rostrum This consti 
tuted the whole furniture of the temple 
The floor was paved with square tiles, each 
bearing a number, and arranged apparent 
ly in some kind of gradation 
At 7.45 a.M. the temple began to fill 
the citizens mostly men, taking up st und 


ing position on tiles according to their 





altruistic rank It was noticeable that 
t most perfect altruists were all rather 
une Soon after. hk rank and Sy ly iaen 


tered and passed through the congrega 


; 


tion, hand in hand, to a position just in 


front of the rostrum. Their blouses were 
distinguished by a curious ornamentation 


along the borders, setting forth in symbols 
the dignity of the pzdotrophic office 
They looked neither excited nor dejected, 
as ancient brides and briderrooms are said 


to have looked, but merely a shade more 


thoughtful than usual Svlvia answered 
a number of friendly greetings, and then 
her eyes rested on the Decalogue As 
she looke d nerexpression perceptibly sad 
dened She had by accident lit on the 


f 


fourt 


th prohibition, which ran as follows: 
Thou shalt not measure thyself against 


anothe hether to despise him as thy in 


ferior or toe vy him as thy superior, for 
such measurement of self with others 
surely hindereth highest service.’ 

Her eves moistened as she read. phe 
recalled with a penite ntial pang her feel 
ing for the plaintiff when she rose to 


cross-examine her She was presently 


roused from her musings by the entrance 
of the Priest of Humanity, a man of about 
thirty, with something of the look of a re 
cluse in his p ile thought lined face, but of 
a strikingly benevolent expression. He 
wore a white robe on which was woven an 


intricate device, illustrating the conver- 


rence ol 


all the virtues in the lo 


As he took his seat on 


manity 
trum a choir of boys in a recess 
chanted in the new polyphonic 


a hymn opening with the lines 


STROPHE 
Not t e a palit W 
[hat cries forever “Give me t 
N to appeas " eg 3 
For word and g e an t \ ) 
chee 

AN PHI 
B t i i ol hi it ! iM ty 
Would we, evolved man and woman 


Sylvia and Frank had to rep: 
verse after the choir Frank seer 
find this fairly easy, but Sylvia « 
had to rouse herself to an extraor 
exertion, as if she were half consci 
falling short of the lofty standard 
hymn, but at the same time passic 
resolved to reach it 

The young priest then catechiss 
pair thoroughly as to their object in « 
ing the Partners’ Path, and probed 
ideas on the true method of training 
He then turned to the e 
vation and said: 


citizens. 
L find Sylvia Hai 
and Frank Simes duly qualified for P 
trophic Partnership. If any citizen k1 
an obstacle to the union, let him no 
clare it.” 

wed th 


rm : 
tion Then a curious noise as of a si 


An awkward silence foll« 


and a medley of whispering voices 
heard proceeding from a Spot al the 
ofthe hall. Frank turned and recog 
the plaintiff in the late suit making 
lent efforts to raise her arm in orde} 
catch the priest’s eye, while a numbei 
women about her were trying to restra 
her. The priest, remarking the comn 
tion, asked whether this woman had aug 


t 


to object. One of her companions t 


raising herarm addressed him thus: ‘‘ T 
citizen is disqualified to object. I su 
jected her to a medical examination t 
morning, and found her cerebral capi 
ries distended by about one-tenth of the 
normal calibre.” Frank heaved asich o 
relief. The citizen partners then du 
registered their contract in a book supplie 
by the priest, and the ceremony termina 


ted with another hymn, sung only by th: 
choir, and addressed to the newly consti 
tuted partners by way of a ‘‘ counsel o 
perfection.” 

It was a lovely afternoon in the spring 
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the morn 
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san enthi 
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is love 


lennhel 


) sad 


lees, and 
‘rom the deep en 
] to brea] p 
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JUPITER 


BY CONSTANCE | 


XIX 

TINHEY walked for some distance with- 
| out spe ikineg “T have just been 
writing to Ferdie,” Paul said at last 

The gvray-green wood had seemed to 
Eve like another world, an enchanted 
land, Now she was foreed back to real 
life. ‘‘Must I ta a 


something within 


] ee) none 

Ke up all that again 
} 
4 


ier protested. ‘*Can’t 
I have just a little moment of life for my 


self alone How selfish I am! But I] 
don't eare if | am selfish. lL want some 
happiness ; OnLy a littlke—like this walk 
Oh, if he would savy nothing—just go on 
without speaking. It’s all I ask.’ 

‘T shall co down there in ten days or 
so.’ Paul went on ‘*Ferdie will be up 
then n all probability well. L shall 
take him to Savannah, and from there we 
Sha | Sa | 


— , 1 

Didn't I tell vou lL have made up 
mV mind that a gooud iong vovage In a 
sailing vessel will be the best thing just 


Kour or tive months: as it Crows cold 


; 
er, we can come down to the Mediterra 


A chill crept slowly over Eve. ‘* Was 
asn't it difficult to arrange [for so 
long an absence 

‘As Hollis would phrase it.* You bet 
it was!’ answered Paul, lau “ 
shall come back without a cent in either 
pocket. But I've been centless before 
I’m not terrified.” 

“If you would only take some of 


mine!” 


= You Will have Cicely we Sh i DOU 
have our hands full.” 

She looked up at him more happ 
They ere to be issociated tow ¢ In 
one way, then after all. Buta vision fol 
owed, a real ition of the blankness that 

is to come. Li SS than two weeks and 
he would be gone. How the hours would 
drag; how empty the davs would be, with 


nothing to think of or to plan for—no 


Begun in Jat 
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1 ll 
pleasant, from morning to mieht! Thy 


Ling to look forward to, pleasant or 


cottage would protrude all its bare dreari 


ness a@gain: and going out would be even 
yorse, with the clattering Main Street, the 
public square with its ragged neglected 
ts of paper, the mud, 


] 


the half-built houses with their seatfold 


erass Sstrewh WIth Di 


ine,thesmell of green lumber, the whistles 
of the boats, all these, half foreotten when 
there was anybody to meet, or hope of 
meetine—these would stand forth in fresh 
ened ugilness and ereate a deadly depr s 
sion The hideous Park, could she ever 
walk there again Could she keep on 
the mask of words, of conversation 2?) Thi 
day s would be like a taste of copper in tl 


mouth, like a drink of flat water that had 


peen standing in a close room 
‘When the journey is over, shall vo 
come back to Bois Blane?” she asked 
aloud 
‘Yes: I must 


‘Shall you bring them—shall yo 


bring your brother with vou 
‘That depends. On the whole, [think 
not. Ferdie would hate the place; he 


vould hate the snow and the stumps 


It's comieal what tastes he has, that boy 
he ought to have been born a medizev: 
Italian prince. My idea is that he 

do better in South America: he has a 


ready made a beginning there, and likes 


the life This time he will take Cicely 
and that will help to steady him. Hi 
\ “eo to house-keeping; he will be 


model family man.” And Paul smiled 
to him Ferdie was still the lad of fifte 
vears before. 

But in Eve’s mind rose a reeollection 


) he vellow light of a eandle far down 


a forest road “Oh, don't let her wo wit 
him! Don't! 

Paul stopped “You are sometimes 
so frightened! [have noticed that. An 
yet vou are ho co vard. What happened 

realy What did you do?” 

W hat did you do! She could hol 
spea 

I'm a brute to bother you about it 
Paul went on ‘But L have always felt 
sure that vou did more that night thar 
you have ever a ‘knowledged. Cicel\ 


} : , ’ . 
couldn t tel] us, you see, because she bhive 


bs 
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JUPITER 


fainted. 
you ill ?” 

‘It is nothing. 

‘* As you please.” 

“Tf they go to South America, why 
shouldn’t you go with them?” he said, 
after a while, returning to his first topie. 
‘You will have to go if you want to keep 
a hold on Jack, for Cicely will never give 
him up to you for good and all, as you 
have hoped.” 


How strange you look! Are 


Let us walk on.” 


‘‘Norway. And I to South America!” 
So ran her thoughts. 
‘If you were with them, I, up here, 
should feel a creat deal safer.” 
Well, that was something. Was this, 
then, to be her occupation for the future— 
by a watch over Ferdie, to make his bro- 
ther more comfortable? She tried to give 
a sarcastic turn to this idea. But again 
the crushed feeling swept over her: Oh, 
if it had only been any one but Ferdinand 
Morrison !—Ferdinand Morrison! 
‘‘How you shuddered!” said 
Walking her, he had felt 
tremble. ‘* You certainly are ill.” 
‘‘No. But don’t let us talk of any of 
those things to-day; let us forget them.” 
** How can we?” 


Paul. 


beside her 


‘ITean. And you must.” The color 


rose suddenly in her cheeks, a contrast to 
her former pallor; her blue eyes had a 
deep light. For the moment she was won- 
derfully beautiful. ** My last walk with 
him! When he is gone, the days will be 
a blank, and the people; I sha’n’t care for 
anything.” Her brother’s name came to 
her, as though some one had spoken it. 
“Well, you had what you wanted, Jack; 
you had Cicely. Am I to have nothing 
at all ?—nothing all my life?” 

“It is my last walk with you!” she 
said aloud, pursuing the current of her 
thoughts. 

He looked at her askance. 

She turned and left him; she 
rapidly toward the lake, coming 


walked 


out on 
the beach beyond Eagle Point. 
He followed her, and as he came up 


his eyes took possession of and held hers, 
as they had done before. Then, after a 
moment, he put his arm round her, drew 
her to him, and bent his face to hers. 

She tried to spring from him. But he 
still held her. ‘* What shall I say to ex 
cuse myself, Eve ?” 

The tones of his voice were very sweet. 
But he was smiling a little too. She saw 
if 


it. She broke from his grasp. 
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‘You look as though you could kill 
me!” he said. 

(And she did look so.) 

‘Forgive me,” he went on; 
you don’t mind.” 

‘“*T should have thought—that what I 
confessed to you—you know, that day—”’ 

But there were no subtleties in Paul. 
‘Why, that was the very reason,” he 
said. ‘‘ What did you tell me for, if you 
didn’t want me to think of it?” Then he 
took a lighter tone. it. 
It was nothing. 


‘*tell me 


‘*Come, forget 
W hat’s one kiss 2” 

Eve colored deeply. 

And then, suddenly, Paul Tennant col- 
ored too. He turned his head away, and 
his glance, resting the water, was 
a dark object float- 


on 
stopped by something 


ing. He put up a hand on each side of 
his face and looked more steadily. ‘* Yes. 
No. Yes! There’s a woman out there 


lashed to something. 


She is probably 
drowned. 


I must go out and see.” He 
had thrown his hat down upon the sand 
as he spoke; he was hastily taking off his 
coat and waistcoat, his shoes and stock- 
ings; then he waded out rapidly, and when 
the rock shelved off, he began to swim. 

Eve stood watching him mechanically. 
‘‘He has already forgotten it!’ Then a 
new thought came to her. ‘‘ The water 
of Lake Superior is icy cold”’—she had 
‘Tt will chill 
him, numb him; he will sink, and I shall 
not be able to help him! Oh, how far is 
it round that point? If I should go out 
to the end, could I see down the other 
side, and wave to the others to come 2” 

But the end of the point was far away, 
and Paul was swimming in exactly the 
opposite direction; she could not bring 
herself to leave him, even in search of aid. 

He reached the dark object. Then, af- 
ter a short delay, she could see that he 
was trying to bring it in. 


heard somebody say this. 


But his progress was slow. 

‘The water is icy cold!” she kept re- 
peating to herself. ‘*The water is icy 
cold!” 

‘*Oh, there must be something the mat- 
ter! Perhaps a cramp has seized him.” A 
terrible impatience took possession of her; 
it was impossible for him to hear her, yet 
she cried to him at the top of her voice, 
and fiercely: *‘ Let it go! Let it go,I say! 
Who eares for it, what- 
Save yourself!” It was not 
until his burden lay at her feet that she 
eould turn her mind 


Come in alone. 
ever it is? 


from him in the 
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least. or think of what he had brought. or 


The burden was a girl of ten, a fair 
child with golden curls, now heavy with 

ater: she was prettily dressed, and her 
face was calm, the eves peacefully closed 
She had been lashed to a long plank by 
somebody's hand whose ? Her father’s ? 
Or had it been done by a sobbing mother, 


praying, while she worked, that she and 


her littl dauchter might be kept from 


death, when they reached the deep cold 

It’s dre vhen they’re so young,” 
said big Paul, be ng over the body rey 
erently to loosen the ropes. He finished 
his task. and SI uchtened himself, with 
wet eves. ‘*A collision or a fire. If it 
Was a re, t} ev must have seen it from 


Jupiter Light.” He seanned the lake. 


Pet ips th r rs others who ir not 
dea | Y e one of the canoes at 
one I'll eo bv the beach. You had 
he * follo He put on his shoes 
il vas off n like a flash, running 
beside the water ) rd the west ata vig 
orous speed 

Eve watehed hin intil h was out of 
sicht Then s sat down beside the lit 
tle rl and | A o dry her pretty curls 
One by One smoot 1g | nal \ ith her 
handke ( I n then she thought 

He has for ‘ , 

By -and- by seemed to her a long 
t rie she Sa a < noe Coming round the 
point It h one person Paul 
He dled rapidly toward her. W hy 
al you is I told vou to ?” 

Sa | Lill t i ly Hol s } iS 
a8) ( S < nyior n I ( oes 
andthe lr took Cicely, of course. 
And e oud Lv ¢ t l vou 

I wanted ) iv he 

l not sap ‘ nts i Sit 

ny e. 1 mn. since vou e here 

If I come across at ng | shall row in 
ta distance fro \ ;' 

He paddled « rain 

I 

But before very lone she saw him r 
t nine “Are vou re lly not afraid 
he asked, as is canoe grated on the 
beach 

No 


find I ean’ hing into this canos 
alone its so tottlish : | could swim and 
tow, though, if I had the canoe as a he ip 
Can you paddle ?’ 


“Ves.” 

Getin, then.” He stepped out of thi 
boat, and she took his place. He pushes 
it off and waded beside her until the wa 
ter came to his chin; then he began t 
swim, directing her course by a movement 
of his head. She used her paddle very 
cautiously, now on one side, now on ft 


other, the whole foree of her will bent 
upon keeping the little craft steady; fon 
she did not know how to paddle ; Shi 
had only seen it done; her ‘‘ ves” meat 


that she would do it; not, certainly, that 
she could. After a while, chancing t 


raise hie r eves, she Saw something dark 


ahead, and fear seized her She could 
not look at it She felt sick. ‘*Oh, J 
must not stop now; I must not lose my 
self-control Foo] hypocrite, why should 
you be afraid, when vou have seen a man 
drop and throw out his arms in that aw 


ful way, when your own hand shot him 
down!” Thus governing herself by ter 
ror, With a determined effort of will she 
succeeded in turning the canoe without 
upsettin it, and then waited ste idily un 
til Paul gave the sign Keeping her eves 
carefully away from that side, she started 
back toward the shore, Paul convovin 

his floating freight. As they approached 
the beach he made a motion signifying 


that she should take the canoe farthe 


dow} When she was safely at a dis 
tance he brought his tow ashore. It was 
the body of a sailor. The fragment of 
deek pial k na to which he was tied had 
one end charred; this told the dreadful 
Lalit fine tL sea 

The ullor was dead, though it was some 
time before Paul would acknowledge it 


At lengtl he desisted from his efforts 


He came down the beach to Eve. wipit 


his forehead with his wet sleeve. ‘‘ No 
He's dead Lam going out again 
Iw fo with you then.’ 
‘If vou are not too tired 
They went out a second time. They 
nother dark object half under wa 
Ler Again the siek feeling seized her 


But she turned the canoe safe v. and they 
came 1n With their load This time when 
he dismissed her, as thouch it were a 
place of ref ive, she went back to the lit 
tle girl, and landing, sat down. She was 
very tired. 

\fter a while she heard sounds—four 


canoes coming rapidly round the point, the 


Indians using their utmost speed She 


ros Hollis, who was in the first canoe, 
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saw her, and directed 
her. 


his canoe toward 
‘Why did you stay here?” he de- 
manded, sternly, as he saw the desolate 
little figure of the child. 

Kive 


began to excuse herself. *T was 
of use before you came. | out: I 


helped " 


went 


**Paul shouldn't have asked you.” 

‘*He had to; he couldn't do it alone.” 

‘*He shouldn't have asked you.” He 
went otf to Paul, and she sat down again. 
She took up her task of drying the pret 
After a while the sound of 
and of paddles ceased altogether, 


ty curls. 
voices 
and she knew that the work of restoration 
had and that 
they had all gone far out on the lake for 
further search 


again proved unavailing, 
She went on with what 

But 
‘can to feel that she must 
turn and look; if she 


be haunted by the 


she was doing. 


presently, in the 


, 1 : 
stilline SS, She be 


did not she should 


idea that some one 


one of the men who had been supposed 


to be drowned, perhaps—was stealing up 
nowselesstV to look over her shoulder. 
turned 


not 


She 

And then she saw Hollis sitting 

far away. 

Oh, lam so glad you are there!” 
Hollis 

himself 


wo ildn't 


rose and came nearer, st 


quietly. “*I 
leave you all alone.” 


ating 
again thought | 
She seanned the water The tive canoes 
were clustered together far out; present 


ly, still together, they moved in toward 


the shore 


* They are bringing in some one else. 
‘Sha’n’t we go farther away * sucvest 
ed Hollis ‘farther toward the point 


1] Fo with you 
*“No; J 


I want to be 


shall stay with this little girl. 


able to tell her mother, or 


whoever comes to visit her poor little 
orave—l want to be able to tell them 
that I did not leave her, that I staid with 


her to the last You won't understand 


this, of course; only a woman would un 
derstand it.” 

“Oh, 1 understand,” said Hollis. 

But “The canoes 
are keeping all together in a way they 
haven't done before. Do you think 
it must be that they have got some one 
who ts diving!” 


Eve ignored him 


oh, 


ae It’s possible he 


“They are holding something up so 


carefully She sprang to her feet. 


sure [ saw it 


‘lam 
move! saved a 


Hollis ? 


Paul has 
How ean you sit there, Mr 
Go and find out!’ 


ile 


Go 
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Hollis went. 

came back. 
‘Well?’ said Eve, breathlessly. 
‘Yes, there’s a this 


In twenty minutes he 


chance for 


one. 
He'll come around, I guess.” 
‘Paul has saved him.” 
‘[ don’t know that he’s much worth 


the saving. He looks 


a regular seala- 
wag.” 

‘* How 
life!” 

Hollis looked down at the sand, abashed. 

“Couldn't I go over there for a mo- 
ment?” Eve said, watching excitedly the 
distant group. 

‘* Better not.” 

‘Tell me just how Paul did it, then 2” 
she asked, light heartedly. 
it was he; the 
thing.” 

‘Well, I can’t say how exactly. 
brought him in.” 


can you say that—a human 


** For of course 


Indians don't know any 


Ife 


‘Isn't he wonderful |” 

*T have always thought him the clev- 
erest fellow I have ever known in all my 
life,” responded poor Hollis, stoutly. 

The next day the little girl, freshly 
robed and fair, her small hands full of 
flowers, was laid to rest in the forest bury- 
ing-ground belonging to Jupiter Light. 
Eve had not left her. There were thirty 
new mounds there before the record was 
finished. 

‘Steamer Mayhew burned, Tuesday 
night, ten miles east Jupiter Light. Fif 
May- 
passengers, a 
Total 
(Bois Blane de spateh to the As 


sociate ad Pre SS 


teen persons known to be 
he ic earried 


saved. 
thirty cabin 
hundred emigrants, besides crew. 


le SS, 


The camp was abandoned. Reaching 


the muddy streets of Bois Blane acain, 


with the near proximity of pressing, clat 
tering, breathless business, and the near 
departure for the South hovering before 
her, wi 
dead 


said to herself: 


ith the memory too of those stiff 
forms left behind at the Light, Eve 
‘He has forgotten. It is 
natural that he should forget.” 


XX 
Fourth of July. A brilliant morning, 
with the warm sun tempering the cool air, 


and shining with e@littering radianee on 


the pure eold lake. 
At ten | | 


o clock precisely the cannon 


began to boom: it looked as though the 
town had undertaken a sieve of the water, 
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for thre runs were pl inted at the ends of 


the piers, their m es pointing seaward. 


Each cannon was to be fired thirteen 


pear UNCONSCIOUS OT I © W¢ 


I 
hg Vas ‘> 

| M 0 1) \ 

| © Ca ( s Of | YT] ty 
1) ‘ } ( 

the © c In carriage 

Fire-Engine E. P. Snow 


1 hie ( | Thirteer 
littl 0 S ll iumbe tor" 
j R | \\ and B r 


Lin Cle VeTI 


‘immortal 


} 


ray 


rht Artil- 


lery held themselves sternly erect, trving 


ar pre sence 


nd with 


[he " te over. | piers were dest rted. 


REELS : a Th 


LOLLOW 


(Parthenia 


Ss 


) 


(Trimmed 


(‘ s tableau represented the facade of 
a Venetian a S iv constructed 
upon the model of the Parthenon, with 
Wolf Roth, 1 in Indian canoe belo 
p] arco +2117 ’ his wuttar \V\V « P 4 s at 
tired as Venet il na turban, Car itl 
yar t yr] is W h spurs, and \ 
dered ! ihe s nd Miss Drone is 
(‘ere rir er ) pon him re thie 
pa ( ’ 

in Conquero} W \ 
ry 

|? | en 
dence and Orator « e D tn cal 


Fire Ky rine Excelsior 


the drum corps, drumming. ) 


() oot 
| 1] 
I ti n 
, 
Mi ment 
ih 
wn No. 8 
Piveet by 


Carrying 


‘*The Arts and Sciences.” (Repres« nted 
by the drays of Bois Blane, the portabl 


printing-press of the Bois Blane Courier 


and the coal wagons 

‘Citizens.” (Boys hooting and whis 
ling; little girls pushing baby wagons 
India Ss.) 

Cicely watehed the procession from th 
windows of Paul's oflice, laughing con 
stantly with wild little outbursts of glee 
the expression of her face reminded Evy 
of her moonlit dance at Romney, seven 
months before W hen Hollis passed, Sit 
tine st fly erect in his carriawe—he was 
the ** Reader of the Declaration of Inde 
pendence’ —she threw a bouquet at him 
and compe lled him to bow. Hollis Was 


searf of white 


j 
i 
satin. fastened on Live rivht shoulder by 


adorned with a broad stil 
an immense rosette of the national colors 
I an coing to the publie square to 

hear him,” Cicely announced suddenly 
*Come, Paul.” 

‘You couldn't see anything; vou're too 
little.” answered Paul 

‘You ean put me on the fenee Eve 
vou must go too, and erandpa. Come, 

*T will keep out of the rabble, T thi 
appears indiscriminate,” said the Judge 
HH had observed the negro barber of 
Bois Blane among the ‘‘Survivors of t 
War.” witha star spangled helmet. 

“Oh, come on; I dare say vou have 
never heard the thing read through in 
your life,” suggested Paul, laughing. 


Thom iS Jethe rson, SIP, WaS mV @reat 


uncie My grandfather, one of the repre 
sentatives from Georgia, is a Siener.”’ 


? 
Pranapa 


sign a treaty of peace now, 


The Judge offered his arm. 
| (Baptist) and the 


two little fire bells were jangling merrily 


when they reacti d the street. People 
were hurrving toward the square. Many 
rf t n were delegates from neighborin: 
LOWS they had accompanied their fire 


engines to Bois Blane and were proud © 


their appearance White dresses wer 
abundant The favorite refreshment was 


a lemon partially scooped out. the hollow 
filled with lemon candy When. they 


he square, Paul established Ci 
celyv oO} the top of 1 fenee standing behind 
tosteady her; and presently the procession 


appeared, wheeling slowly in, and falling 


into position in a half-eirele before the 


main stand, the fire-engines in front. the 
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hook and ladders behind, with the Carni 
val of Venice and the Goddess of Liberty 
as the keystone of the arch. The Clergy, 
the Mayor and Common Council, the Ora- 
tor of the Day, were escorted to their places 
on the stand, and the ceremonies opened. 


By-and-by came the turn of Hollis. Ina 
high, chanting voice he began: 
‘*When—in the course—of hu—man 


events, it becomes necessary for one peo- 
ple to dissolve the political bands which 
have connected them with another 
‘Cheer,” whispered Cicely to Paul. 
Paul, entering into it, set up a mighty 
hurrah all the 
people near him joined in patriotically, 
to the confusion of the 


with so much vigor that 


teader, who went 
on, however, as well as he could, and in a 
higher key than ever: 

‘We hold—these truths—to be self-evi- 
dent, that a//—men are created equal 

‘Again,’ murmured Cicely 

And again Paul’s corner burst forth ir- 
repressibly, followed after a moment by 
the entire assemblage, glad to be doing 
something in a vocal way on their own 
account after so much pious silence, and 
determined to have their money’s worth 
of jollity if of nothing else. 

And so, from ‘‘the present 
Grreat to “our 
chuns,and our sacrred honor,” 


of 


forr- 


King 
Britain” lives, our 
on it went, 
a chorus of hurrahs erowinge louder and 
louder until they became roars—‘* genu 
yne Lake Superior smiles,’ as Hollis called 
them later, when, his official duties over 
and his g@laring satin s¢ 
app 


‘arf removed, he 
ared at the cottage to talk it over. 

I knew it was you,” he said to Paul, 
with one of his grins, as he seated him 
self in the elaborate extension-chair which 
Paul had (mistakenly) bouglit 
shrunken little figure of the Judge. 


the 
sut 


for 


say, did you notice the Widows of our 
Fallen Heroes, now? To me they looked 
seared; they had a sort of glare under 
their crape. You see, once we had eight 
of ‘em; but this year there is only one left; 
all the rest have married again. Now it 


happens that this very vear the Soldiers’ 
Monument is done at last, and naturally 
the committee wanted the Widows of the 
Fallen to ride in the procession as a sort of 
souvenir. The one Widow who was left 
declared that she would not ride all alone: 
she said it would look as though no one 
had asked her, whereas she had had at least 
three good offers. Sothe committee went 
to the others and asked them to dress up 
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as former Widows just for to-day. Lots 
of people cried when they came along, 
two and two, all in black, so pathetic.” 
He sprang up to greet Eve, who was en- 
tering, and the foot-board entangled itself 
with his feet, after the peculiarly insidi- 
ous fashion of extension-chairs. 
it all! Instrument 


erossly. 


‘* Hane 
of torture!” he said, 
‘*T will leave it to you in my will,” de- 
clared Paul. ‘* And perhaps it is just as 
well to say it now, before witnesses, be- 
cause to-morrow I am going away.” 

Cicely stopped 
away? What for?” 

‘* Business. 
of time 
South.” 

“There go half of the last few hours,” 
thought Eve. 

The second evening after, Hollis came 
up the path to Paul’s door. The Judge, 
Eve, Cicely, and Porley with Jack, were 
sitting on the steps, after the Bois Blane 
fashion; 


laughing. ‘' Going 
I shall be back in plenty 
two or three days before I start 


they had all been using their 
best blandishments to induce Master Jack 
to go to bed. But that young gentleman 
he plaved patty-cake steadily 
with Porley, looking at the others out of 
the corner of his eye; and if Porley made 
the least attempt to rise, he began what 
Cicely called his Ulalume—loud bewail- 
ings, with his face screwed up, but with- 
out a tear. It was suspected that these 
pure artifice, and not of 
worshippers could help admiring his sa- 
gacity. 


refused; 


were one his 
They altogether refrained from 
punishing it. 


‘IT was at the post office: so I thought 


I'd just inquire for vou,” said Hollis. 
‘There was only one letter. It’s for 
Miss Bruce is 

Eve took the letter and put it in her 
pocket. She had recognized the hand 


writing instantly. 

Hollis, who also knew the handwriting, 
began to praise himself up in his own 
mind as rapidly as he could for bringing 
it. “It was And a 
kind thing. You must manage jobs like 
that for her often, C. Hollis; then you'll 
be sure that you ain’t, yourself, a plumb 


a good thing to do. 


fool. She doesn’t open it? Of course 
she doesn’t, Tom Noddy! Go and sit 
down, and stop your jawing.” 

Eve did not open her letter until she 


reached her own room at eleven o’clock. 
When she was safely beh'nd her bolted 
door she took it from 


its 


and 


envelope 
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read it. She read it and re-read it. Hold 


ing it in her hand, she pondered over it. 
She was standing by the mantel-piece be 
cause her lamp was there 

ee . . , 

The soles of her feet began to ache and 
she sat down This was at one o'clock. 


. " 
hea tt , 7 f } \ 
Phe letter was as follows 


DEAR Evt Now that I am away 
from her, | can see that Clee ly Is not so 
well as we have thought. All that laugh 
ing vesterday morning was too much I 


am afraid that she will break down when 
| oaway I mean when IL start South 


] 


So lL write to sug@est that you take her off 


for a trip of ten days or so You might 

fo up to St. Paul Then I needn't see 

her at all, and it really would be better. 
‘As to seeing you again 


Yours sincerely. 
‘PAUL TENNANT.” 


leave it unfinished \s to seeing you 


agaln Supposing it had been, * As to 
seeing vou again I dread it!’ But no: he 
would never say that: he doesn’t dread 
anything—me least of all! Probably it 
vas only, ‘As to seeing you again, there 
would be nothing gained DV 10; 10 1 ould 
be for such a short time.” 


cht anew. 


» ie 
But imagination soon took fl 


‘Poss iv, remembering that day in the 
wood, he was going to write, ‘ As to seeing 
vou again, do vou wish to see me [Is it 
really true that vou care about me a lit 
Lie It was so brave to tell it A weak 


voman, a petty spirit, could never have 


aone it But no, that is not what he 
uuld have thought He likes the other 
K nd of women those w ho do not te | 


laid her head down upon her arms. 


“a WISH | eould make mvself over!” 


Presently she began to ponder again 
‘He had certainly intended to write 
something which he found himself unable 
Lo nish: the broken sentence tells that. 


-— , : ; 
What idea, what thought, could it have 


peen Any ordinary sentence, like, As 
to seeing you again, It is not necessary, as 
vou know already my plans about Cicely’ 

S J id been anvthing’ ike that he 
would h e finished it It would have 
een easv to do so. No: it was something 
ditferent Oh, if it could only have been, 


\s to seeing vou again, | must see you: 


L mUSI be Mah ied Ih Some Way. I can 


not go without a leave-taking!’”’ Her 
eyes were now radiant and sweet. Their 
glance happened to fall upon her watch, 
which was lying, case open, upon the ta 
ble. Three o'clock. “And I have sat 
here since eleven! Tam losing my wits.” 
She undressed rapidly, angrily. Clad in 
white, she stood brushing her hair, her 
supple figure taking, all unconsciously, 
enchanting postures as she now held a 
long lock at arm’'s-leneth to let the comb 
pass through it, and now, putting her 
right hand over her shoulder, brushed out 
part of the golden mass that fell from the 
back of her head to her knees ‘But he 
must have intended to write something 
unusual, even if not of any of the things 
lL have been thinking of —something un 
usual and important; then he changed his 
mind. That is the only solution of his 
leaving it unfinished—the only possible 
solution.” And it was dawn before she 
fell asleep 

The evening before, sitting in the bar 
room of the Star Hotel, Lakeville, Paul 


+ 


had written his letter He had got as far 
as, ‘* Then I needn't see her at all, and it 
really would be better. As to seeing you 
agwain,’ when a voice said, ** Hello, Ten 
nant !—busy ?” 

‘Nothing important,” replied Paul, 
pushing back the sheet of paper. 

The visitor shook hands: then he seated 
himself, astride, on one of the bar-room 
chairs, facing the wooden back, which he 
hug 
about Paul's Clay County iron. He had 


one or two ideas about it which he thought 


ced tightly He had come to talk 


micht come to something 

Paul, too, thought that they might 
come to something when he heard what 
they were He was excited. He be ran 
to jot down figures on the envelope which 
he had intended for Eve. Finally he and 


the new-comer went out together. Be 
fore going he put the letter in his pocket 

When he came in, it was late. ‘' First 
mail to Bois Blane ¢” he inquired. 


Kive o'clock to-morrow morning,” re 
plied the drowsy waiter 
‘Must finish it to-night, then,” he 
thought. He took out the sheet, and open 
ing it, read through what he had written 
“What was it I was rong to add 7” He 
tried to reeall the train of thought. But 
he was very sleepy (as Hollis said, Paul 
had a genius for sleep). Besides, his 


mind was occupied by the new business 


plan. ‘*T haven't the slightest idea what 
I 








JUPITER 


I was going to say. A clear profit of 
fifty thousand in two years; that isn’t 
bad. Ferdie will need a good deal of it. 
Ye-ough!” (a yawn). ‘‘ What was it I 
was going tosay? Iecan’timagine. Well, 
it wasn’t important in any case; Tl just 
sign it, and let it So he 
‘“Yours sincerely, Paul Tennant,” and 
went to bed. 


grey.” wrote, 


XXII. 

‘We had better spend the night at the 
butter woman’s, then,” suggested Paul. 

“What fun! If there aren't 
enough, we can sleep on the hay,” said 
Cicely. 

Paul had returned, and had found her 
still at She had refused to 
to St “The only Paul I care 
What an 
i-dea, Eve, that [ should choose just this 


beds 


Bois Blane 
Paul. 


for is the one we have here. 


Lo 


moment fora trip, Heaven knows where 
Paul's last davs! And you've urged it so 
that it 
to keep me away 

‘Tm not trying; 


have 


looks as though you were trying 
from him,” 
it’s Paul,” Eve might 
answered; but she did not 

‘It must be curious to be such a sort 
of person as you are,” Cicely went on, 
looking at her. ‘‘ You 
feeling that ever gives you any trouble, 
That’s anger.” 
‘l am never angry with you,” 


have only one 


haven't vou ? 
Eve 
answered, with the humility which she 
always showed when Cicely made her 
cutting little speeches. 

But Paul had been right. As the time 
of his departure for Romney drew near, 
Cree 


fits of weeping. 


‘lv crew restless. She was seized with 


Then, dashing 


away the 


she would go to the woods, and run 


tears, 
through the green aisles like a wild crea- 


ture, run so far, and for so many minutes 


at a time—ten, fifteen, twenty that Eve 
remonstrated. At last,one evening,when 
there were only two days left, her little 
face looked so drawn and white that Paul 
proposed a drive—anything to change, 
even if only upon the surface, the cur 
rent of her thoughts ‘We will go to 
Betsy Lake, and pay a visit to the an- 
tiquit es.” 

The copper mine at Betsv Lake-—the 


Lac aux Bees-Scies of the early Jesuit ex- 


plorers—had been abandoned. Recently 


traces of work there in prehistoric times 
had been discovered, with primitive tools 
the 
The citizens of Bois Blane 


they ** Az- 


which excited interest in minds of 


antiquarians 


vere not antiquarians ; said 
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tees,” ‘‘ Mound-builders,” and went about 
their business. 

Eve did not go with the little party. 
They had started at three o'clock, intend- 
ing to visit a hill from which there was 
an extensive view, before going on to the 
butter woman’s farm-house. At four she 
herself went out for a solitary walk. 

As she was passing a group of wretchi- 
ed half-built shanties, beyond the out- 
skirts of the town, a frightened woman 
came out of one of them, ealling loud- 
ly, ‘‘ Mrs. Halley! oh, Mrs. Halley, your 
Lyddy is dying !” 

A second woman, who was hanging 
out clothes, dropped the garment she had 
in her hand and ran within. Eve fol- 
lowed her. A young girl, who appeared 
to be in a spasm, occupied the one bed, a 
The mother rushed to her. 
But in a few seconds the danger was over, 


poor one. 
and the girl fell into a heavy sleep. 
‘**That Mrs. Sullivan—she’s too inten- 
tional,” said Mrs. Halley, after she had 
OT 
invited her to sit here trenquilly 
while 1 put out me clothes, when lo! 
She’s had 
There's 
nothing the matter with my Lyddy ex- 
that she’s delicate, 
she’s a little better [m going to have her 


dismissed her frightened neighbor. 
just 
she 
begins and screams like mad. 
no education; that’s very plain. 
cept and as soon as 
take musie lessons on the peanner.” 

Eve looked at Mrs. Halley’s ragged wet 
dress and at the wan, pinched face of the 
sleeping girl. ‘It is a pity vou have to 
her,” 


leave ] she said, Couldn't you get 
somebody to do your washing ?” 

‘*T take in washing, miss: I’m a lady- 
Only the best; I never wash 


for the boats.” 


laundress 
‘*How much do you earn a week 2” 
‘Oh, a tidy sum,” answered Mrs. Hal 

lev. Then, seeing that Eve had taken out 

her purse, her misery overcame her pride, 


and she burst forth, sudden vy: ‘‘ Never 
more than three dollars, miss, with me 
slaving from mornine to night. And 
I’ve five children besides poor Lyddvy 


there. Oh, may the Lorrd bless you! Oh, 
what luck the day!” She began to ery. 
‘**And me with my skirt all wet and the 
house not clean when the chariot of the 
Lord descended upon me!” She sank into 
a chair, her toil-worn hands over her face. 
her tired bent 
and resting. 


baek forward, relaxed at 
last 


Eve pursued her invéstigations. She 


sent a boy to town for provisions, and 








— ee 
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waited to see a meal prepared. Mrs. Hal 
ley, still wet and ragged, but now refresh 
ed by joy, moved about rapidly; at last 
there was nothing more to do but to sit 
down and wait “She was the prettiest 
of all my children,” she remarked, indi 
cating the sleeping girl with a motion of 
her head 
‘She is still pretty,” Eve answered. 


‘*Vet vou never saw fier making eves 


at gentlemen like some. There's a great 
deal of making eves in Boblar. Rose 
Bonham, now—she got a silk dress out 


of Mr. Tennant no longer ago as last 
March 

‘**Mr. Tennant 

‘Yes: the gentleman who superintends 
the mine Not that I have anything to 
say against him. Gentlemen has their 
priviluges. All I say is—girls haven't!” 

Eve had risen. ‘‘I must go now; I will 
come again soon da 

‘Oh, miss,” said the woman, dropping 
her gossip, and returning to her gratitude 


(which was genuine ‘oh, miss, mavn't 
I know your name I want to put it in 
my prayers. There was just three cents 


in the house, miss, when you came; and 

Lyddvy she couldn't eat the last meal I got 

for her—a cracker and a piece of mack- 
: 

erel 


‘You ean pray for me without a name,” 


t 


rong out 

felt as though there were hot coals 
in her throat She could scarcely breathe. 
She went toward the forest, and enter- 
ing 1t DV a cart track, walked rapidly on. 
Rose Bonham was the daughter of the 
butter woman Bonham had a rough 
farm about five miles from Bois 


Blane, on the road to Betsy Lake, and his 


fe kept Paul's cottage supplied with but- 
ter Eve had seen the daughter several 
times She was a verv beautiful girl. 
Eve and Cicely thought her bold. But 
the women who eat the butter are apt to 
think so of those who bring it, if the bring 


ers have sparkling eves, peach-like com 
plexions, curling hair, and the eait of 
Hebe. 

And Paul himself had suggested the 
spending the night there—an entirely un- 
necessary thing—under the pretence of 


raining thereby an earlier start in the 
morning 


She came to a little pool of clear water 


Pausing beside it, half unconsciously, she 


beheld the reflection of her face in its 


mirror. Something seemed to say to her, 


‘*And what is your education, your cul 
ture, in short all your ladyhood, worth 
when compared with the peach-like face 
of that young girl?” Her own image 
looked up at her, pale and cold, pale and 
stern; it did not seem to her to have a 
trace of beauty. She took a stone, and 
casting it in the pool, shattered the pic 
ture. ‘*I wish I were beautiful beyond 
words! Iwish Thadeverything! I could 
be beautiful if I had everything. If no 
thing but the finest lace and velvet touch 
ed me, if I never raised my hand to do 
anything for myself, if I had only dainty 
and delicate and beautiful things about 
me, [ should be beautiful-—I know |] 
should. Bad women have those things, 
they say. Why haven't they the best of 
it?” 

She began to walk on again. She had 
not as yet given much thought to the di 
rection her steps were taking. Now it 
came to her that the road to Lake Betsy, 
and therefore to Bonham’s, was not far 
away, and she crossed the wood toward 
it. When she reached it, she turned tow 
ard Bonhams Five miles. And it was 
now after five o'clock 

When she came in sight of the low 
roof and seattered out-buildings a sudden 
realization came to her, and she stopped. 
What was she doing there? If they 
should see her, any of them, what would 
they think ¢ What could she say ? And 
as though they were already upon her, 
she took refuge hastily behind the high 
bushes with which the road was bordered. 
‘What have I come here for? It is hu 
miliating. Oh, let me get back home! 

' She returned 
toward Bois Blane by the fields and the 
woods, avoiding the road. The shadows 


were dense now; it was almost night. 


let me get back home 


She had gone more than a mile when 
she stopped and retraced her steps. When 
she reached Bonham’s the second time, 
lights were shining from the windows. 
‘*T had to come! I had to come!” 

The roughly built house rose directly 
from the road. Blinds and curtains were 
evidently considered superfluous. With 
breathless eagerness she drew near. The 
evening was cool, and the windows were 
closed. Through the small wrinkled 
panes she could distineuish a wrinkled 
Cicely, a wrinkled Judge, a Hollis much 
askew, and a Paul Tennant with a dislo 
eated jaw. They were playing a game. 


After some moments she recognized that 
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it 
a bitter 


She almost laughed aloud, 
lauwh at herself: had walked 
bezique. 


was bezique. 
she 


five miles to see a game of 


dog barked; she turned away and 
began her long journey homeward, 
Presently the thought came to her, and 


* After 
and the others have 
will see 

She 


the is 
gone to bed, he 
that girl somehow, 
did not tind the 
Passion it short, 


would not leave her, 
over, 


came 


somewhere.” 
road a long one. 
made a passion of de- 
spar 

_. hing the town at last, she passed 
window. 


Bois 


‘am saloon with a large 
lead within, 
Blane youth the 
was Rose Bonham, 

‘Tlowed, 


dair 


an 


ice 


accompanied by a 


of hobbledehoy species, 
eating pink ice-cream. 
rone 


but 
“one So turrible 


miss, dat ver mus’ have 
foot. 
you's been 


out vousef on to dat dair 


ter woman's, 


long,” said Porley, by way of an immense 

The next evening at six the exeursion 
party returned. At seven they were 
seated at the tea-table. The little door- 
bell jangled loudly in the near hall. 
There was a sound of voices. Paul, who 


“TOTHER 


BY NANNIE M 


= B'S ven, 
>the 
“bout 


Lun 


hah S SAKE, 


Drusy 
Malviny, 
pap. 


W: 


ast me 


dow 


Mak yo His goin’s 
doin’s is mo’n he 
let 


knowed where 


an can keep the straight 


Kf | 


Wwouidlht He 


of hisse’f, alone other folks. 


he was, dinner 
here sp il roun 


with 


can t 


in’ after me @ittin’ 


it 


a-settin’ 


a time, an’ me 
that bad I 


| don’ 


to have on 


head 


now, 


So) p iil 
the 
hardly 
thin’ ‘bout 

lot W hat 
But 


Through the 


misery im my 


live right know no 


s the horse 
pap 


answer 


Aunt Drusy could 


him, ‘thout he’s in 


vou want of yo any 


Wavs there was none to 


open door 


1, startled at the silenee, she turn 


st 


ed round, a pair of brown thin legs se: 


pering as fast as their seantiness ot 


mension would allow in the direction of 
1) 


he horse lot. Malviny, wise from expe 


] t 
Aunt 


hie I 


ri lude 


rience, never waited the end of 


Drusv’s harangues if she eould ob 
to 
and down the Stony hill 
utiful, 


firure all 


servation lone enough vain the door. 


Aeross the road 
unbea her 


r-old 


she 


little 


sped, wholly with 


seven-Vvea bones and 


Vou. LXXIX.—No 


169.12 


MISS MANDY.” 
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was nearest the door, rose and went to see 
What it was. 

After a long delay he came back and 
looked They had all left the table, 
and Cicely had gone to her room. Paul 
beckoned Eve out silently. His face had 
a look that made her heart stop beating. 
In the narrow hall, under the small lamp, 
he gave her, one by one, three telegraphic 


a 


despatches, open. 
The first 3 
‘Break it to ¢ ‘icely. 
at dawn SABRINA 
The 


‘Morrison 


* Monday, 
Dear Ferdie died 
ABERCROMBIE.” 
* Mouda: 
Tele 


second : 
died 
wishes. 
‘EDWARD Knox, M.D.” 
Wednesd. 7 
Ad 


this morning. 


graph your 
The third: 
‘Morrison buried this afternoon. 
Pulaski House, Savannah. 

‘EDWARD Knox, M.D.” 


dress me, 


‘I ought to have had them two days 
said Paul. He stood with his lips 
slightly apart looking at her, but without 
her anything. 


ago, 


seelng or seeing 


[tO BE CONTINUED. | 


MISS MANDY.” 


AYO FITZHUGH. 


angles, and hair, skin, and eves sun-wash 
ed to one 

In the 
putting 
to dinner. 

‘rap,’ 
done 


monotonous sickly drab. 


she found her father 


horse lot 


his 


ic 


on coat preparatory to going 


she said, **t'other 


Miss Mandy 
come.” As she spoke she peered 
with 
He 
when he 
ther 
trable 


his face. 


who it 


eves full of anxiety into 
had not even turned to see 
ieard he r 
attitude 


face 


Was 


coming, and now ne} 


his nor his stolid, impene 


showed any interest in the 


mMnouncement. 
| don’ 


2 She 


keer,” he said, indiffere) tly 


dow Con 


dis 


Wy 


look contrairy, neither,” 
iild, undaunted this 
reception 


tinued the e} bv 


couraging of news whose 


portance seemed cons her: 


umMing 
them school 


here; 
Yh, pap, 


other eachers what eits up 


schools roun’ she’s kin’- 


powerful 


spoken, an’— air you coin’ to 


sien me 
She 


hardly expected 


hone, 


and 


some 


ah answer 


she received Kxee pt when 


neighbor's sturdy SOn by chance would 
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recall the old disappointment, Lije Meeks 


seemed absolutely to forget the existence 


whose birth had 


¢ 


of the motherless child 


been the oceasion of his keenest sorrow, 


by reason of her sex. M ilviny Was hota 


being constituted to reconcile her father. 


He was a man subject to bursts of hot, 
times he 


ungoverned anger, and at such 


vould whip her cruelly, though less bru 
tully than if she had been the boy he 
longed for, yet his nature was affection 
ate and home-loving, and a union of femi- 
nine and childish graces would have avail- 


ed comp o win for Malviny all her 
. ‘ . . } 4 T>,.4 ‘ 

se xX had LOSL Her nM TIS Heart, bub acute 
natural sensitiveness produced a _ repel- 
, 7 “ss 5 | 1 

ie) inchildlike reserve that took away 
all hope her unlovely little person had 
left hex She lived always under a sort 
( nn { ( s 


They had reached the corner of the old 


worm-fence where the ne\ 


vy school-mistress 
had reined her horse. The man dreaded 
the interview, and embarrassment and de- 
fiance modified the greeting he wished to 
ma ‘ntirely cordial 
You the sechool-mistis J] heerd Ml SAV 
was going round gittin’ up signers, I 
reckon,” he said i el she had peel press 
ed and had 1 l | to dismoun 
ae” answered; “I suppose my 
littl riena e told you Lm going to 
Lake posses ! ( her She sli Le at 
the <¢ d, o stood shy and silent be- 
hind hei ither, watching the visitor with 


‘““Tve already been 


steadiness 


promis d most of her friends. Of course 
’ 1°4 } 
vou will want the little girl in school this 


A pair of se expressing, self-uncon 
SCIOUS eves wert 


raised in abandonment of 


entreaty to! im who seemed to Malviny’s 


very keys of destiny 
she whispered, trusting t 


ne nope 
: ee 
>the foree of tha 


she held most dean t one 
appeal, ‘‘ef you sign me, I'll git up’rith 
m ivva night same as I was a boy.” 

She caught the intent eaze of the young 
school-mistress, and a tide of agonizing 
self-conseciousness seemed to drown her 
faculties The next instant her eves met 
Mildred Ss i 1a flash of that mutual re yor 
nition which, while it lasts, precludes all 
possibility of shyness between those who 
share it. 

‘Mr. Meeks,” said the new teacher, im 


petuously ‘does it seem to vou that vou 


have the right to Keep that child out of 


school ¢ 
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He did not resent this 
Mildred wondered upon subsequent re 
flection—but put himself 
the defensive. —s 


a fact at which 


instantly 
don’ know as I ever 
said I wouldn’ sign, though I ‘low to not 


On 


bein’ no gret han’ fur women teachers 
Miss Mandy them 
kin’, co’se, an’ that school o’ hern was jes 
the Any 
ways, | don’ know but what I will sign 


some, 


now, she one oO’ 


Was 


natu ally no-countes’ place 
Bill Murphy now, L’‘low he signed 
My lor! ef I had half that 
tobacco land of Bill's, 1 wouldn't 


money when 1t come 


a right smart. 
there 
stan’ back fur a little 
to schoolin’.” 

Miss Owen silently handed him the list 
of signatures and He studied 
it criticaily for a few moments, trying to 


amounts. 


calculate thi 


der Lo preserve the proportion between 


amount due from him in or 


the sum subseribed and the subscriber's 
the 
Pre 


On his care 


property and social standing which 


had 
1 l ] } ‘* 

Sentiy he laid the ar 

fully 


previous signers established 
tick-le’ 
poised knee, and wrote his name 
with grave and laborious precision, hold 
ing his tongue between his teeth the while. 
Miss replaced the paper 
looking at it, and a second move 


But Mr. Meeks, 


after the manner of those conquered un 


Owen Without 


made 
ment toward starting. 
cousciously to themselves, was disposed to 
be gracious, and insisted on detaining her 
‘st at dinner 


as his gue 


Mildred’s first was to seal her 


imp ilse 


conquest over masculine prejudice by ac 
cepting this invitation, but a vision of the 
unknown ‘* Drusy” in housewifely dis 


comftiture at the thought of entertaining 
a distinguished without the 
time to beat up a 


the 
bow! of fi her the part of dis 


fuest 


red 


cloth on table. or 


oat, chose for 
; . . : : 
eretion, and made her plead her promise 
at her boarding-house. 


Maly 


to dine 


And 


Iny watched, till she lost 
them in the shadow of the woods, the 
white horse and the gleam of his rider's 


} 


dark with the spell 
that half-fearful 


olimpse that sometimes startles everv life 


her 


habit, 


div Ine, 


hair on 


upon her of 


» dim awakening of a human soul to 
uty. 

ry } 1 
The school was hay 


—_ 
ng recess. Through 
? 


the open windows, from the dense netti1 

of green boughs that crowded the very 
off the 
hot June sun, came 
that 


eaves and shut 
the 
emanation 


mid-day rays of 
a faint delicious 


Was not 


fracrance, but 
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the 
their glad, mute, mysterious life 

Before the stove that served her fora 
desk, in default of anything better, Mil 
dred sat correcting various documents of 


seemed woods’ own consciousness of 


remarkable appearance which had been 
presented for her inspection as “composi 
tions.” Presently her attention was ar 
rested by a dispute that was going on in 
stage- whispers at the other end of the room. 

‘* You ast her.” 

‘*T won't ast her; y'all make me ast her 
uvva thing.” 

The intrenched, ae 
cording to custom, behind the tall beneh 
es of the from which 
hold Miss had tried at every in 
termission to eject them by Strategy. 


large girls were 


corner, strong 


Owen 


The dispute in the corner grew louder, 
emphasized by 


tions oe sh, sh.’ 


? ° ] 
sundry sibilant ejacula 
‘shet up,” the 
school-mistress being well aware that these 


and 


demonstrations of concern lest her peace 


should be disturbed were exaggerated in 


order to attract her attention, and draw 
from her some question that might open 
the subject on which it was evident they 
desired an interview. 

*Malviny oughter ast her; she looks 
like she could eat her up with them starin’ 
hern. Ef I 


aly body 


eves oO sot as much sto’ by 


as Malviny do by teacher, Ud 
uppen ast her uvva thing come into my 
head sh 


The child shrank back with a flush of 


embarrassment at the giggle of apprecia- 
tion that followed this display of wit at 
her expense. To her the teacher was a 


sacred being, of whom to speak lehtly 


Was profanation 

‘Ef Malviny won't, [ will,” proceeded 
the speaker. Then raising her voice, which 
the hush of expectation made unnaturally 
distinet, she said, in an apologetic drawl], 
**Miss Mildred.” 

‘¢Well ?” 

‘* Air you engaged to marry 

The unlooked-for nature of this inquiry 
threw her off her guard so completely that 
she forgot the improp. lety of the question, 
and only answered ** No,” 
expectant surprise. 


with a face of 


‘Lawsy me!” replied the 
gel hes three. 
Wasn't you never engaged to three ?” 
Miss powers 
seemed paralyzed to a condition of 


“* No.” 


questioner, 


‘most always engaged Lo 


Owen's”) conversational 


mon 
OS\ llabie 


still expectantly. 


uniformity. she said, 


MISS 
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you 


a sight of fun. 


wasn't! Well, I declare! It’s 
Th’ ain't hardly a one of 
us Fif’?’ Reader girls what ain’t engaged; 
but I jes as live not be engaged at all as 
to jes have one feller.” 

Mildred felt her face crimson. She was 
silent a moment, overcome by a sense of 
the disproportion between the wisdom re 
quired to deal helpfully with her girls and 
her own power to supply that wisdom. 
When she spoke, it was in decided but 
earnest, sympathetic language that was 
so much good seed in the fertile soil of 
their fresh, receptive minds, though the 
immediate result of her words would have 
discouraged her. 

She had risen as she spoke, and taking 
her hat and the dipper from their nails, 
went through the open door, looking back 
over her shoulder 
the last words. 

** Well, that do beat all!” ejaculated the 
oir, i *Sech talk 
in’s that air pintedly a new word to me. 
She went out powerful suddent, ‘fo’ any- 
body could ast her nothin’. It’s droll ’at 
cood look- 


right 


vith a smile as she said 


in slow bewilderment. 


ain't nobody settin’ up to her 
like 


smart plegged 


in’ woman teacher. She war 
in reason.” 

‘*T heerd some person sav ‘at they was 
a min’ to spark school-mistis,” put in an- 
other girl, *‘ and that’s Teed Cribbins.” 

She claneced across the room to see the 
etfeet of the 
sorbed in her arithmetic, and was at this 
moment engaged in proving the correct 


ee ] ] 
name ona @ivri Who sat ab 


ness of her multiplication by going over 


the operation on her fingers. Every eve 
of the group in the corner instinctively 
followed the speaker's. The faint pink of 
the mathematician’s cheek deepened and 
crept neck, but the bent 
head did not move, and the accurate, slow 


over brow and 
movement of her fingers was unbroken. 

* Teed lowed they couldn't nobody hen 
der him from goin’ to see school-mistis, ef 
she did boa‘d at ole Mis’ Hall’s,” continued 
the last informant, ostensibly for the ben 
A half 
appreciative fol 
‘Shet up, Emmy,” said one. 
‘You done got Barb’ry that plegged she 
ean't get her ‘rithmetie.” 


elit of her immediate neighbors. 
uneasy, wholly rigole 


lowed this. 


The object of this consideration did not 
notice it. <A little 
the obdurate figures on the slate 


lower she bent over 


} } 
* Dut only 
the varying crimson of her half-turned 


cheek betokened that she heard. She 


could not help listening with painful in 
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tentness at every mention of Teed Crib 
bins’s name any more than she could re- 
strain the vexatious scarlet waves that 
told her secret; but a year of continual 
vain attempts at defending herself from 
her school-mates’ friendly curiosity and 
her mother’s reproaches convinced her 
of the greater wisdom of ignoring both. 
There was, truly, either in words or si 
lence, very little hope for the mutual love 
of Teed and Barb'ry. Teed, otherwise 


Stephen Cribbins, was the son of a farmer, 


respectable but notoriously devoid of ca 
pacity for managing his farm, who, dying 
and leaving his son penniless, had just be 


im to Lije Meeks. In 


| 
return for his labor he was to get his sup 
port, and when at twenty-one he became 
ree. a horse ana SAGaGILS, 
When it first dawned upon old Mrs. 
Hall’s mind that his regard for her daugh 


ter was something deeper than a pralst 
worthy appreciation OF the charms oO! a 
social supe rior she was Conscious Only ol 


a passing indignation at his presumption. 


But when Teed. made bold by love, plain 
lv asked he to let Barb’ry Vall tor hin 

she received him with a perfectly sincere 
dramatic scorn that gave him no chance 
to explain his audacity by bringing for 
Ww ird the virl’s conte ssed pre ferences or 
h Thi ove all her other adm ers This 

‘ee ] } 


perversity ot attection on her daugnters 
part the old woman soon discovered for 
hie rself: and untilthe time when the teach 
er had taken up her board with them, 
Barb’'ry had lived in an atmosphere of 


pe rsecution as thnorou rh V uncomlortable 


, , 
as disappointed maternal priae and an 


unwise use of maternal authority could 
make it. Outwardly she accomplished 
her designs Barb'ry esteemed obedience 


her hicrnest dutv. and her relations with 


{ y 


eed relapsed into the most formal **speak 
I 


in’ ‘qQuaintance but she knew and he 
knew that in spite of her apparent vic 
torv. the old woman’s cause was losing 


fro ind all the time. 


W hose 


ouse is a-burnin’, Viny? 


Can't vou hold on ther lon enough to 
listen at a feller ’at’s bu’stin’ his throat 
a-li it you 

The Cc! dd SI ypped re] ictantly and 
stared up into the good-humored face 
that belied the roughness of its owner's 
address, in disconsolate appea eg fs 


Teed!” she said, despairingly, as if recog 


nizing certain detention, *‘ quit a-foolin 


wid me. T’other Miss Mandy ‘ll be done 
gone an’ lef’ me.” To her this was a far 
more reasonable explanation of her haste 
than somebody’s house being on fire 
She was the oniy pupil whose way lay 
with the teacher's, and the daily walk 
was her chief joy and pride. In school, 
where, with her natural quickness of com 
prehension, she would do her appointed 
tasks in half the allotted time, there wer 
others whose presence put restraint on 
the dumb worship of her eyes. But her 
the privilege was hers alone. The con 
stant flow of talk in which Miss Mildred 
told her wonderful things about the very 
weeds they passed, or the far-off places 
she had seen, or, stranger still, about the 
Jesus whom Malviny had always thought 
of as a ghostly being, much to be avoided 
as a subject of conversation, and dimly 
connected with hell—all was for her. 

‘Ef that’s what all this gittin’ up an’ 
gittin’s fur,” replied Teed, deliberately 
feeling in his pocket as he spoke, ‘it’s 
lucky you come upon me ‘fo’ you run 
them skeeter legs o’ yourn plum’ off. 1] 
seen school-mistis half Way to them sugar 
maples when I was ‘loneside yo’ pap’s 
new barn.” He drew a much- folded 
sheet of foolseap from his pocket, and 
stood regarding it with a sort of tende: 
anxiety. ‘IT got sump'n here ‘at I want 
to git you to ‘ten’ to, an’ firs’ thine vou 


1 


know you ll be a-gittin’ to ride behin’ m« 
on that ther high-steppin’ nag o° min 
I’m a-goin’ to put this ‘ere letter in yo 
speller, an’ when you git to school you 
jes sorter slip it in that ther dest in the 
fur corner where the dinner buekets sets 


‘I ain't afeard to walk right up an’ 
give it to teacher,” eried Malviny. he 
eyes sparkling at the thought of being oO! 
service to Miss Mandy in her love affairs 
She remembered what her school-mates 
had said of Teed’s intentions, and takine 
it 
Was assisting the aspirant in a prelimi 


literally, had not now a doubt that she 
nary step. 

The young fellow half withdrew the pa 
per in hisalarm. ‘*Oh, say now, Viny! 
he exclaimed, ‘' don’t vou co to doin’ no 
thin’ ficety. You needn’ min’ ‘bout givin’ 
it to nobody; she'll git it, an’ no mistake 
You jes p intedly do what you hear me say 
jur you LO do and dom let on to nobody, 
and some o’ these days you'll fin’ vo'se f 
goin’ to meetin’ with one o’ them new eali 
coes up at the cross-roads on yo’ back.” 


Malviny’s heart was beating with exul- 
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tation as she trotted through the pasture. 
She had never forgotten how Mildred had 
blushed during that memorable conversa- 
tion in the school-room, nor how the girls 
had attributed it to mortification. They 
would not be able to speak any more with 
that tone of half wonder, half contempt, 
of ‘* Miss Mandy’s” lack of admirers. 

Teed meditatively continued his way, 
thrusting his hands deep into his pockets 
as an aid to thought. 

‘*Tt comes sorter hard to Teed Cribbins,” 
he said, half aloud, ‘‘ these here sneakin’ 
ways; ‘taint hardly to say sneakin’ nei- 
ther. I done fair by ole Mis’ Hall, an’ now 
I'm goin’ to do fair by Teed awhile. I’m 
twenty-one,a month come co't day, an’ 
what with my croppin’ with 
Lije this vear, 1 don’ see but what me ‘n’ 
Barb’ry 


horse, an’ 


‘ll have as good a showin’ fur a 
start as any of um. I ain’t good enough 
for Barb'ry -an’ that’s so: but ef she’s fool 
enough to think so, why, it suits Teed 
powerful well, an’ I'll be pleggoned ef I 
don’ come as nigh it as these here sto’- 
clo’es fellers what ole Mis’ Hall sets so 
much sto’ by.” 

He was not apprehensive of wearying 
She 


Barb’ry with his persistency. was 


too true to the line of 


} 


adopted 


eonduet she had 


to allow herself to vive him so 


much as one glance of assurance through 
all but at every 
‘play party,” ‘* mee 


those weary months: 
chance 
in’,”’ or spelling maten, there had come to 


them, with the me 


meeting at 


re presence of the other, 
a strong mutual consciousness that was in 
itself complete assurance of each other's 
constancy. 

‘Teed was not quite suecessful in carry- 


ing out hisplans. There were days when 


Malviny would be late, and he dared not 
trust her getting her precious charge de 
posited unobserved, and sometimes she 
would join her teacher in the morning be- 
fore he could see her alone. At the end 
of two weeks Barb ry had been the recip 
ient of five brief communications, written 
with infinite difficulty and the most con- 
scientious attention to the epistolary for 
malities in which her correspondent had 
been instructed during his two terms at 
school. He was bitterly disappointed at 
receiving no reply, but would not listen to 


He 


at the same 


his reason’s hint of disecontinuanes 


determined to try onee more 
moment that Barb’ry was resolving in her 
own mind that she would return the next 


unopened, She had been trying to force 
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herself tothis measure ever since the receipt 
of the second. She told herself that it was 
unpardonable presumption, a breach of 
faith with her mother, that she would not 
read another word, and with these indig- 
nant resolutions almost on her lips, she 
every morning raised the desk lid in a 
tremor of expectation. When she found 
nothing there but her books she took up 
her slate and applied herself unreservedly 
to her ‘‘promiscous examples,” without 
admitting there had been the faintest pos- 
sibility of there being anything else in the 
desk. Mal- 
viny succeeded, the teacher was at a loss 
to account for the suppressed radiance of 
her cleverest pupil’s eyes, and the startled 
alaerity that replaced her usual serene 
confidence in recitation. 
to wait na’ “nother time,”’ 


On the five occasions when 


‘T ain’t goin’ 
thoucht Barb’ ry 
‘ef Teed ‘ain't already 
quit them fool doin’s o’ hisn, I’m goin’ to 
jes make Malviny take 
letter back right to-day !” 


at last, decidedly ; 


him uvva_ las’ 

School had been in progress some fifteen 
minutes when Malviny arrived. She was 
out of breath, and instead of taking her 
seat, hurried up to Miss Owen, and laid a 
timid hand in hers. ‘ Hit’s your letter,” 
shrill undertone of eager- 


diffidence. ‘Pap hollered at 


: ap 
she said, in a 


ness and 


me to come back an’ hunt his knife what 
[ los’, an’ Ll couldn’ git here any quicker.” 


Barb’ry sat trying to control the agoni- 
Zing her 
teacher read the almost indecipherable 


scrawl 


erimson of her cheeks while 


in slow bewilderment. Then she 
glanced over at the girl in sudden instine- 
tive comprehension, and put the paper in 
her pocket without a word. When the 
closing hour had come—already the day 
had seemed interminable to her impatience 

Barb'ry asked fora private talk on their 
way home, and carried out her resolution 
to ease her overburdened heart by taking 
her teacher into her confidence. Mildred 
was amazed at the strength of the girl's 
principle, as well as at the violence of her 
emotlons. 

She seemed to struggle between respect 
for her mother and indignation at 
treatment of her lover. 


her 
The voung teach- 
er’s short experience had taught her that 
the former feeling had probably not been 
fostered by her training, while the perfect 
equality between parent and child in fami 
lies in which the child’s authority was not 
supreme made her wonder that any spark 


ry i , 7 . . , 
of feeling of reverence remained. 
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But Barb'rv did not merit Mildred’s re 
spect quite so much when they had gone 
W hen they 


Ie 


ersell 


urthner reached home she 
of 


had worked | ip to such a piteh 


tement that he ars blinded her 


Ma o 


| I l 
\Vlildred, sie sala passionately 


r te 
ighter be “shamed herse’f, Miss 
**she 
ought ih reason It's jes plum’ econtrairi 
ness in ma, a-savin’ mean’ Teedsha'n't talk 


that—1 
enough forany body 


one ‘nother, nor nothin’ like 


ne 


as if Peed Wa nt YOoOOoU 


an’ her both members down at 


: : gan 
she choked witha sob of wound 
7 ] & 49 ] } 
Hall appeared at the door, with a 
a Stare ot as 


‘Bethel 


frvin r-pan in her hand and 


tonishment on her face. ‘'Udsay 


Meetin’-house!’*’ she exelaimed, in irrele- 
vant repe tition of Barb’ry’s words. ‘* What 
In the land oO gracious Barb'ry, air you up 
{ 


Mildred hurried in to eseape the 


scene 


which she knew would follow She tried 


in vain to shut out the sound of Mrs 
Hall's high-keyed reproaches and the 
virl’s broken, excited defence. At last 
s] was relieved to hear Barb’ry take up 
Lie eckets d her mother’s voice raised 
s Ol i} ! 1 
unt not oO me nowayvs LO} 

ows ‘taint faint me a-fixin’ to mar 
rv somebody's bound-out boy, thank the 

( ul es LO 1Y t lone in cy Wal 
ried LWol me a-l tin a fool o m\ 
se f I ‘io jes as e uppen tell 
itn VOU re n rcn S nih 

( st s ! sed thata L\ 

in my day rn { OW Vou Jes as 
ve \! Ss to 

Barb'ry stopped in the path outside and 
turned ) a e door With blazing eves, 

L ‘ain Tot no ea to tell him,” she said, 
cdlistine \ ! no use a-teliin OLKS 

al t oO ready 

Miss Owen itched the buckets and 


their bearer out of sight, and then sa 


un 
tered into the kitchen with the charitable 
uurpose of divertin Mrs. Hall’s thouehts 
oa pileasanter <« ! ‘ Kinding Lhis 
nopeless, she sat down and encouraged 


the excited ynoie 


rro ind of ner 


rrievance, USID her utmost 

visdom to drop a word now and then that 
rit help her to see a onee thi best 
iew of Teed’s suit, and the hopelessness 
of opposing it. Mrs. Hall gradually grew 
calm and more reasonable, and then Mil- 
dred began to work on her atfection by 


some adroit praise of her daughter. 
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‘Barbara is over nineteen,”’ she was 
Saving, in conclusion, ‘‘and has only a 
So, after all 


Mr. Cribbins, she wil] 


few months of school life. 
if she does marry 
not be losing any of her schooling.” A 
shadow darkened the door, and the owner 
of the she had just ealled took off 
his hat to her with a gravity that almost 
deceived Mildred into thinking he had not 
heard 

**Wher’s Barb’ry, Mis’ Hall ?” he asked, 


with awkward deference, yet as coolly as 


hame 


though he were a constant and welcome 
guest. 

The old woman was secretly willing to 
\ ield, yet ashamed of her easy surrende l’ 
‘She’s done 


her I 


one to the spring: 


fo On 


an’ git ‘low you’s on the same 
ole business. I’m done. Jes don’t pes 


I sot all I ean do 


ten'in’ tomy own business, let alone folks 


ter me no mo’ ‘bout it 


what don’ pay no ‘tention to ole folks no 
Ways.’ 
Teed could h uit until the kitehe: 


door 


to his triumph and 


iraly 
of sight before he 


Was out wave vent 
at the 
school-mistress’s unintentional disclosure. 
He had r Mrs. Hall’s opposi 
tT 


tion and Barb’rv’s compli 


amusement 


fretted unde 


ince with her 


shes, but the greatest of his fears for 
two weeks had been with regard to the 
state of her own mind He chuckled and 
whistled and talked to himself as he went 
down the hil out of sheer lightness of 
heart At the bottom he met the object 
Of his seareh resting be fore she attempted 
the steep winding path Teed was seized 
with sudden gravity ‘Gimme them 
buckets,” he said, abruptly They were 
the irst words he id spoken to her, ex 
cept Yin salutations ora veal 


Barb ry LOOK up her burdens without 
heeding the hands outstretched for them 
oa hope 1 ain't t 


ittle 


hat puny I ean’t pack 


water, she said, 


a 
He 


and they walked on silently. 


ungraciously 
made no further etfort to relieve her, 
Barb’ry’s 
uppermost feeling was a sense of her tear 
Teed felt no need of 
He was content fora little while 


But it was he that spoke first. 


disfigured face 
words 
[ heerd *bout teacher gittin’ my lette: 


I sont vou,” he said, an’ L’lowed she'd 


tell vo’ ma, an’ so I got in the 


with 


min’ to 


an’ have it 


come up out your ma 
right now She wouldn't gimme no 
chance, though. lL eouldn’ ait nothin 


outen her but jes ‘Go ‘long, git Barb'ry 


tell retorted 


nothin’,” 


Teacher don't 
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Barb'ry, choosing the portion of his words 
forreply with instinctive discretion. “She’s 
jes pintedly the sweetest woman ever I 
I jes love Miss Mildred, I do.” 

he suddenly, 
ve been waitin’ a year an’ 
She tried to force a reply of light ir- 
relevancy, but her lips trembled. ‘*Them 
buckets ain’t in no hurry,” he went on 
‘set down here a spell.” She 
put down the buckets in mechanical obe- 
dience to the masterful tone of his words, 
Her 
excitement had worn away, leaving only 
She 


seen. 


‘Barb’ry,” said, ~ 


sump'n to me. 


say 


mo.” 


presently ; 


but did not change her position. 


weariness. was sick for sympathy 
and rest, and Teed’s manner seemed por- 


tentous of another combat. 


The young fellow felt his confidence 
fast ebbine under the discouragement of 
her persistent silence. ‘‘Ef you ain't 


in the 
low, even tone of suppressed feeling, “you 
won't never talk to me.” 


wantin’ to talk to me now,” he said, 


Barb’ry’s perversity chose to construe 
threat. ‘* Um thinkin’, then,” 
answered, turning to him her flushed 


‘"at we'll eall it 


this as a 
she 
cheeks and shining eyes, 
hever,”’ 
Teed looked at her witha long waze of 
the 


all 
this a-way,” he said, 


hopelessness. ‘Tl ‘lowed 


*‘twould be 


quiet 
time 
“Tt didn’ hardly seem like it 
eould be so las’ year when you told me 
you thought right smart of me; an’ gra- 
cious knows you’ain’t had no call to keep 
on a-lovin’ me all these mon’s.” 

He turned abruptly and walked away 
without baek. The 
arm under 
stood and leaned her head low against it. 
She 


lookine yl + 7} 
LOOKING girl put her 


around the tree which she 


told herself that her mother might be 
waiting for 
did not 


1] ‘ ‘ae | 
had been standing there 


Ler, and wondered why she 
if she 
a great while, as 
if a lifetime had passed since he left her. 
Pri sently she fancied she heard a ste p be 
hind her, and then 


move. Then it seemed as 


her 
Barbry,” he was saying, so low 
and indistinetly that she barely eaught 
the you didn’ mean it 
when you tole me to go away.” 


his voice fell On 


ear. 


words, “"sayv at 


She straightened herself with an etTfort, 
: . . i. 
and looked it him as she spoke with her 


‘IT don’ remember 
All I re 
member of is jes vou went ‘thout no tell 
in’, I loved 
one ‘nother didn’ par no “tention to mon’s 
and I don’ hi 


ina vears. 


} + 

Drown honest eCVes. 
of nobody sen’in’ vou away. 
alays thought folks what 


know nothin’ bout this 


MISS 
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here kind o’ lovin’ what gits started an’ 
then stops. I’low that mus’ be men-folks’ 
way o' doin’.” 

She bent her head over the buckets she 
was about to lift. Teed intercepted the 
hand that was nearest him, and took it 
in both his own. 

*Bar-ar-bry!” came a= shrill, 
voice from the kitchen door, 
an’ come on huh an’ he’p git supper.” 


strong 


se 7 , 
make has’e 


It was one of the occasions, so appalling 
to his family, when the whole foree of 
At 
the same hour when Teed and Barb’ry sat 
in Mrs. Hall’s porch content in the hap- 
piness of reconciliation, Lije Meeks came 
home wrathful from the exaggerated ae 
counts he had heard of his little daugh- 
the As regarded 
herself merely she could hardly have been 


Lije Meek’s anger seemed aroused. 


ter’s share in matter. 
cuilty of anything more degrading in his 
eves, and Teed’s position in her father’s 
house as a favored inmate gave a suspi- 
cious look to the affair. The suggestion 
at least of complicity on his part would 
the minds of all the 

He felt that the suspicion of un- 


cross who heard 
story. 
derhand dealing connected with his name 
was more than he could bear. The mo- 
ment he entered the tiny kitchen where 
Malvinyv sat 
‘sar@hum” 
with fear. 


disposing of biscuits and 
the child’s heart grew cold 
The few times when she had 
seen him equally incensed had burned 
the expression of his mouth and brows 
into her Aunt Drusy saw it 
too, and instantly put herself on the de- 
fensive. 


memory, 


‘*Leave her alone tell she gets up her 


kindlin’,” she interposed; ** I can’t go out 
in the wet with this here misery in my 


head 


The child ere pl throuch the open door 


vo ‘long, Malviny.” 

at her side, and once out. sped like a wild 
hill. Her aunt turned 
again to her supper, trusting to Malviny’s 


thine down the 


absence to calm the madness of her fa 


ther’s mood. 


The night was just three hours older 
when Mildred opened the door that 
overlooked the ereek, and soothed he r 


restless mind with drinking in the mar 


vellous. still loveliness. There was no 
moon, and the stars burned as thoueh 
their fires would meet through the inter 
vening blackness. She heard the last 


notes of the had 


jubilant whistling that 
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followed Teed’s reluctant ‘‘ good-by” die osity overmastering her sympathy.  Mal- 
away drearily. There seemed no motion viny opened her eyes and looked up at 
mn the Stately, sh idowed creek, and she’ her with a face of drowsy serenity. 

( herself filled with the spirit of the ‘Aun’ Drusy was a-waitin’ supper fur 
p-like repose of all about her. The pap,” she said, equably All trace of her 


verv lack of sVinpathy With Its mood misery and flicht seemed cone from her 


seemed to start and mame her mind out mind forever. Mildred was utterly per 
of its trivial unrest She stood with ip plexed, buf attributed the ineorrectness of 
turned faee, her clasped hands falling Malviny’s answer to her dazed condition 
loosely on her white dress. The attitude There was no other person on the place 
vas that of prayer and yet no conscious but Barb’ry, and they could only wait till 
prayer came from her heart, only the Lije Meeks should happen to come ther 


sudden. reverent. full conviction of truths durine the search, which it was probable 


far above reason, which surrender of he had already begun. This he did. 
the whole consciousness to nature's influ- wretched with fear and repentance, long 
ene innot fall to bring. Teacher!” before day ; but they gave him such com 
eried a little frightened voice. The girl fort as thev could. and would not allow 
started with alarm, surprised out of power him to disturb her happy sleep. 

oO recognize the direction of the sound. When she was alone with her charee 


A rustling of the bushes on the Opposite once more, Mildred knelt on the floor be 


side of the narrow creek drew her atten- side the low bed, and laid her head on the 
on, and i & moment she saw a tiny, pillo v, and her arms lightly about the 
hurry ing, unstea form climbing from little quiet fimure, in an overtlow of lone 
the top of the low bank She did not ing to atone for all who had withheld 
Lie ite, bul iked swiftly to the step the tenderness that was her childhood's 
ping-stones \\ The child loosened  richt 
er hold to stretch out her eager arms, Onee only Malviny stirred: she open 
1 lost her footing Mildred started ed her eyes which filled suddenly with 


forward put sie fel] hefore Sie could radiance as they met Mildred's and whis 
reach her The fall had been so light pered, in content unspeakable, ** It’s toth 


that the school-mistress thought she could) er Miss Mandy”: and so they found them 


not be much hurt, and even when she in the morning—but Mildred they could 
stooped bv th ere < o bathe the blood awaken 
from the spot where her head had struck And there were many to condole and 
a stone, hoped her unconsciousness was much lamenting. But the school-mistress. 
merely a transient swooning from pain who loved her best. cannot think of any 
She earried her in her arms und laid =} thing so sweet or so to be desired that 
aowl and then she woke Mrs Ha CoO ild have happened to Malviny. And 
What in the ewracious, Vinv. was you those lest words re peat themselves softly 
a-doin’ round that ther pasture this time over and erin her remembrance “tts 
oO hight eried the old woman, her eur! ttother Miss mandy.” 


SECOND SONG. 
BY A. B. WARD 


ARK! faint and soft the tender trill nes come 
Krom tiny throats the summer had made dumb; 
? 


Not bubbling forth in glee and roundelay 


To praise the romping pleasures of the May, 


But chanting. in a broken undertone. 
Of nest forsaken and the 1 stlines lown 
In Va the llr wou d thr | and palpit ite 


With blissful sone of loving mate to mate. 





Now only those who listen hear the eall 
Ot heart to hie art Kor j \ deelaj ns to all 


With ardent measure and a ringing tone, 


But memory sings only to its own 
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have a reasonable good ear in n 


CYHAKESPEARE’S Moor of Venice was 
h one of the 
best. 


the earliest of stage 


ne- 
If the 


Revels is not a forgery, 


as he is one of the 
Account of the 
he appeared before the court of the first 


Yroes, 


English James in 1604, and he certainly 
was the Globe Theatre, on the 
the 80th of April, 1610. 
Othello is hardly the typical African of 
the Roderigo 
speaks of him as having thick lips, and 
notwithstanding the faet that he himself 
is made to regret, in the third act of the 
tragedy, that he is ‘‘blaek, and has not 
those parts of that 
chamberers have.” Shakespeare unques 


LXXIX.—No. 469.—13 


seen al 
Bankside, On 


modern drama, although 


sé ft 


conversation 


Vol 


AS MUNGO IN 


ON 
¥, LAURENCE 


usic: let us 





“THE PADLOCK.” 


THE STAGE. 
HUTTON. 


have the 


- Wi lsum , Ni rht’s 


hones 


tongs and the 
Dream, Act IV 


, scene 1. 


tionably believed that the Moors were 
negroes; and as he made Verges and 
Dogberry cockney watchmen, and alter- 
ed history, geography, and chronology to 
suit himself and the requirements of the 
stage, so he meant to invest his Moorish 
hero with all of the personal attributes, 
as Well as with all of the moral character- 
istics, of the negroes as they were known 
to Englishmen in Shakespeare's day. 
Othello was followed, in 1696, by Oroo 
noko, a tragedy in five acts, by Thomas 
Southerne. 
African prince stolen 
kingdom of 


The real Oroonoko was an 


from his native 
Angola during the reien of 


Charles the Second, and sold as a slave in 
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IRA ALDRIDGE AS “ 


OTHELLO.” 
} é t JHOV Ar ij 


an English settlement in the West Indies 
Aphra Behn saw and intimate 
with him at Surinam, when her father was 
Lieutenant 
made him the hero of the tale upon which 


became 


General of the islands, and 
the dramatist based his once famous play. 
With the more humble slaves by whom he 
is surrounded, the stage Oroonoko speaks 
in the stilted blank-verse of the dramatic 
literature of that period, and without any 
of the aeccent.or phraseology of the origi- 
West 


the creator of ¢ yroonoko: 


nal Indian blacks. Mr. Pope was 

and the part was 

a favorite one of the elder Kean in Eng 
: : 

land and of the 


try It 


elder Booth in this coun 
either 


has not been seen upon 


stage In many vears Oroonoko, of 


course, had a black skin and woolly hair. 
W hen 
eareer as a tragic 


that he . 


Jack Bannister, who began his 


said to Garrick 


actor, 


proposed to attempt the hero of 


Southerne’s drama. he was told by the 
ereat little man that in view of his ex 
traordinarily thin person, he would ** look 
as much like the character as a chim 


It was to 
that 
‘ , ; 1 =" avi : 

Garrick uttered the well-known aphorism, 


ney-sweeper in consumption.” 
Bannister, on this 


same occasion, 


‘Comedy isa very serious thing!” 
dif 


race, 


Mungo is a stage negro of a 


very 


ferent stamp, and the first of his 


He figures in The Padlock, a comic op 


era, words DV [saae Bickerstatfe, musie by 
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Charles Dibdin, first presented at Drury 
Lane in 1768. Mungo is the slave of 
Don Diego, a West Indian planter, and 
was written for, and at the suggestion 
of, John Moody, who had been in the 
Barbadoes, where he had studied the 
dialect and the manners of the blacks 
He never played the part, however, 
which was originally assumed by Dib 


din himself. Mungo sings: 


*“ Dear heart, what a terrible life I am led! 

A dog has a better, that’s sheltere 1 and fi 
Night and day ‘tis the same; 
My pain is deir game: 

Me wish to de Lord 
W hate’er’s to be 
Poor black must ru 
Mungo here, Mungo dere, 
Mungo evervwhere 


me was dead 


aone, 


Above and below, 
Sirrah, come: sirrah, go: 
Do so, and do so 

Oh! oh! 


Me wish to de Lord me was dead!” 


This is a style of ballad which has 

been very popular with Mungo’s de 

scendants Mungo 
drunk in the second act, and is very pro 
fane throughout. 

The great and original Mungo in Amer 
ica was Lewis Hallam, the younger, who 
first played the part in New York, and 
for his own benefit, on the 29th of May, 
1769, at the theatre in John Street. Dun 
lap says, ‘In The Padlock Mr. Hallam 
was unrivalled to his death, giving Mungo 
with a truth, derived from the study of 


ever since. ets 


the negro slave character, which Dibdin, 
the writer, could ave 
Mungo is never seen in the present time 


not h conceived,” 
Ira Aldridge, the negro tragedian, played 
Othello and Mungo oceasionall y on the 
same night in his natural skin: but Mun 
go may be said to have died virtually 
with Hallam. 

In 1781 a pantomime entitled Robin 
son Crusoe was presented at Drury Lane. 
Friday, in cotfee-colored tights and black 
ened face, was naturally a prominent fig 
ure. The pantomime was produced at the 
Theatre Roy al, Bath, during the next vear, 
when Mr. Henry Siddons appeared as one 
of the 
played Othello on the same boards a few 


Savages. This gentleman, who 
seasons later, is only remembered how as 
having given his name to the greatest act 
ress who ever spoke the English tongue. 
Crusoe and Harl 
quin Friday was seen at the John Street 
Theatre, New York, the 11th of Jan 


This same Robinson 


on 
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uary, 1786, while at the 
the 11th of September, 
played Friday in The Bold Buccaneers, 
or the Discovery of Robinson Crusoe, a 
melodrama which was very popular in its 
day. 

Mr. Charles C, 
very 


bill of ‘*' 


Park Theatre, on 
1817, Mr. Bancker 


Moreau, of 
curious 


New York, 
and almost 
The African Company,” 

‘The Theatre in Mercer Street, in the 
rear of the 1 Mile Stone, Broadway.” 
Tom and Jerry was presented by a num 


possesses a 


unique 


ber of gentlemen and ladies entirely un 
known to dramatic fame, and the per 
formance concluded with the pantomime 
of Obi: or, Three-fingered Jack. Un- 
fortunately the bill is not dated. Mr. 
Ireland believes this to have been a com 
pany of negro amateurs who played in 
New York 1820 or 1821, but who 
have left no other mark upon the history 
of the and the historians 
nothing of the ** theatre” they 
Broadway at Prince Street is 
from the City Hall, although 
recording this facet has long since disap 


about 
stage ; know 
occupied, 
one mile 


the stone 


peared 
A number 
membered 


of stagwe negroes will be re 
and 
ditfer 
the man who 
them, and vice 


by habitual theatre-goers 
students of the drama 
ent by-the 
plays rarely reads 
Zeke, in Mrs. Mowatt’s Fashion; 
Pete.in The Octoroon ; Uncle Tom; 
whom Charles Reade ealled ** idiopathic” 
and the delightful band of ** Full Moons,” 
led for many seasons by ** Johnny” Wild, 
at Harrigan and Hart’s Theatre, who were 
so absolutely true to the life of Thompson 
Street and South Fifth A 


two very 
things, way, for 
sees 
versa : 


I psy ‘ 


venue. 
In the absence of anything like a com 
plete and. satisfactory history of negro 


to discover 
only braneh 
properly it ean 
all, whieh has had 
in this country, while the 
ody it has inspired is certainly our only 
approach to a national music. Seattered 
throughout the theatrical literature of 
part of the century are to be 
ditferent the 
progress of the African on the 
author having 
ticular father of negrosong. M 
White, an old 


manager, gives the 


minstrelsy, it is not possible 
Ithough it is the 
dramatic art, if 
claim to be an art at 
its origin 


its wenesis,a 


of the 


, 
mel 


the early 


found many accounts of 
rise and 
stage, each his own par 
vr. Charles 
Ethiopian comedian and 
credit to a Mr. Graup 
ner, Who appeared in Boston in 1799, bas 


ing his statement upon a copy of Russell's 
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THEATRE, 


IN MERCER STREET, 
In the rear of the 1 Mile Stone. 


Broadway. 
African Company. 
Saturday L:vening, June 7th, 


Will be presented with new Scenery oneal expressly for this Pieco 
the Musical Extrvazanza of 


Tom & Jerry, 


Or, Life in London. 


Got vp under the Direction of Mr, Brown 
Seene I. 
Life in the Country. 
Corinthian Tom, 








Mr, Williams 


Jerry Hawthoro P i Jackson 
Life on Foot 
Logie, Mr, Bates 
Tommy Green Mr, Jaeksoa 
Life on Horse Back. 
Honorable Dick Trifle Mr. Matthews 
Gullem , Mr, Bates 
‘ " - 
Life in Fancy. 
Cap ; Mr. Duseaherry 
Primefit Mr, Jackscn 
Mice Tartar Mixs Pe‘erson 
Jane ‘ Miss Jounson 
Life in the Dark. 

Watchman MrSmith 
Dusty Bob . 2 Mr, Johnson 
Life in Rags, 

Crib Mr, Wikon 
African Sal Mr, Jackson 


Life in Bond Street, 
Cate Mies Davis 


Sue . . T - Mus F ot 

Life in Wapping 
Mr, Davis Miss Johnson 
The course of the Evening an ad litional Scene 


Life in Limbo—Liife in Leve. 
VANGO RANGE in Charleston 


Onthe Slave Market. 


Slaves By the Company 
Auctioneer Mr, Smith 





In the Couree of the Evening a varicty of 


Songs & Dances. 


The whole to conclude with the Pantomime of 


OBI 


Or, Three Finger’d Jack. 


Obi, Mr. Bates. { Planter, 
Planters Wife, - 








Mr. Jolineon. 
Miss Hicks. 





Box Tickets 75 Cents, Pit. 50; Cents, Gallery 37 I- 


N 
. 








On MONDAY Evening next, 


Tom & Jerry, or. Life in New-York, 


VWvith an Additional Sc¢ ne, 


Life in Fulton-market! 
And, FORTUNE'S FROLIC 


From the collect f Charles C. Mors Es 








134 HARPER'S 
Boston Gazette of the 30th of December 
of that year, which contains an advertise- 
ment of a performance to be given on the 
date of publication at the Federal Street 
Theatre At the end of the second act 
of Oroonoko, according to Mr. White, 
Mr. Graupner, in character, sang ** The 
Gay Negro Boy,” accompanying the air 
with the banjo; 
in 


and although the house 
for General 
Washington, such was the enthusiasm of 


was draped mourning 


the audience that the performer had to 
bring his little bench from the wings 
again and again to sing his song. Mr. 


W. W. Clapp, Jr., 
Boston Stage, 


in his History of the 
says that the news of the 





ANDREW 
EDWIN 


JACKSON ALLEN, OLD COSTUMER OF 
FORREST, IN A FAVORITE CHARACTER. 


death of Washington was received in that 
city on the 24th of December, and that 
the theatre remained * closed for a week,” 
to be opened with ‘‘A Monody,” in which 


‘‘ Mrs. Barrett, in the character of the 
Genius of America, appeared weeping 
over the Tomb of her Beloved Hero”; but 


there is no mention, then or later, of Mr. 
Graupner nor of *' The Gay Negro Boy.” 

Mr. White Says further that ‘the next 
popular negro song was ‘The Battle of 
Plattsburg,’ sung by an actor vulgarly 
Pie Herbert,’ at 
in 1815”: but Mr. H 
in a volume ealled The Drama, published 
in Albany in 1873, credits 


the theatrical company of the name of Hop 


a theatre 


D. Stone, 


known as ‘ Pig 
in Albany, 


‘a member of 


Robinson” as the singer of the song; Ww hile 
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‘*Sol” Smith, an eye-witness of this per- 
formance, gives still another and very dif 
ferent account of it. According to Smith's 
Autobiography, published by Messrs. Har 
per and Brothers in 1868, Andrew Jack 
son Allen produced at the Green Street 
Theatre in Albany in 1815 a drama eall 
ed The Battle of Lake Champlain, the 
action taking place on real ships floating 
in real water. ‘In this piece,” says 
Smith, ‘* Allen played the character of a 
negro, and sang a song of many verses 
(the first I verily believe, 


hegro song, 


ever heard on the American stage). Two 
verses of this ballad, quoted by Smith 
‘*from memory,” will give a very fair 


idea of its claims to popularity : 


* Backsi Albany stan’ Lake Champlain— 
Little pond half ful 
Plat-te-burg dat 

; , 

| 


own 


1 of water; 
*p m de main ; 


he grow big, dough, 


too, close 


smal herea’ter 


“On Lake Champlain Uncle Sam set he boat, 
An’ Massa Macdonough he sail ’em; 
While General Macomb make Plat-te-burg he 
home, 
Wid de army whose courage nebber fail *em.” 


Andrew Allen was a very quaint char 
acter, and he deserves a paragraph to him 
self. Born in the city of New York in 
1776, he appeared, according to his own 
statement, as a page in Romeo and Juliet 
at the theatre in John Street in 1786, on 
the strength of which, as the oldest living 
actor, he assumed for a long time the 
title of ** Father of the American Stage.” 
He was more famous as a cook than as a 
player, however, and he is the subject of 
innumerable theatrical anecdotes, none 
of which are greatly to his credit. He 
was called *‘ Dummy Allen” because he 
was very deaf and exceedingly loqua 
cious; he adored the hero of New Orleans, 
whose name he appropriated when Jack 
son was elected President of the United 
States; and he was devoted to Edwin For- 
rest, whose costumer, dresser, and person 
He in 
vented and patented a silver leather much 
used 


al slave he was for many years. 


in the decoration of stage dresses: 
and he kept a restaurant in Dean Street, 
Albany, and later a similar establishment 
near the Theatre, New York, 
being a very familiar figure in the streets 
Mr. Phelps, in his Players 
of a Century (Albany, New York, 1880), 
describes him in his later years as tall and 
erect in person, with firmly compressed 


Bowery 


of both eities. 


features, an eve like a hawk’s, nose slight 
ly Romanesque, and hair mottled gray. 
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He wore a fuzzy white hat, 
a coat blue with bright 
brass buttons, and carried a 
knobby cane. 


of 


He spoke in 
a sharp, decisive manner, 
often giving wrone an- 
swers, and invariably mis- 
taking the drift of the person 
with whom he was convers- 
ing. He died in New York 
in 1858, and Mr. Phelps pre- 
serves the inscription upon 
his monument at Cypress 
Hills Cemetery, which evi- 
dently was his own composi- 
tion: ‘From his cradle he 
was a scholar; exceedingly 
per- 
lofty and sour to 
them that loved him not, but 
to men that sought 
him sweet as summer.” 
Apropos of Allen’s associ- 
ation with Edwin Forrest, 
and of Smith’s assertion that 
Allen the first negro 
song ever sung on the Amer- 
ican stage, it may not be out 
of place here to quote W. R. 
Alver’s Life of Forrest. Speaking of 
Forrest's early and checkered experiences 
as a strolling player in the far West, Mr. 
Alger says that perhaps the most surpris- 
ing fact connected with this portion of 
his career is ** that he was the first actor 
who ever represented on the stage the 
Southern plantation negro with all his 
peculiarities of dress, gait, accent, dialect, 
and manner.” In 1823, at the Globe The- 
atre, Cineinnati, Ohio, under the manage- 
ment of **Sol” Smith, Forrest did play a 
negro in a farce by Smith, called The Tai- 
lor in Distress, singing and dancing, and 
vinning the compliment from a veritable 
black in his audience that 


ver all ober!” 


wise, fair-spoken, and 


suading; 


those 


sang 


** nig- 
Mr. Lawrence Barrett, in 
his Life of Forrest, quotes the bill of this 
evening, which shows Forrest as a modern 
dandy in the first play, as Cutfee, a Ken- 
tucky negro, in the second, and as Sancho 
Panza in the pantomime of Don Quixote, 
which elosed the evening's entertainment. 


he was 


Forrest was by no means the only emi 
nent American actor who hid his light be 
hind ablack mask. ‘*Sol” Smith himself 
relates how he became a supernumerary 
at the Green Street Theatre, in Albany, 
in his fourteenth year, playing one of the 
blood-thirsty associates of Three-fingered 


- 
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N “DANDY JIM.” 


WILLIAMS I 
I Moreau, Esq. 


From the collection of Charles C. 


Jack, with a preternaturally smutty face, 
which he forgot to wash one eventful 
night, to the astonishment of his own fam- 
ily, who foreed him to retire for a time to 
private life. 

At Vauxhall Garden, in the Bowery, a 
little south of, and nearly opposite,the site 
of Cooper Institute, a young lad named 
Bernard Flaherty, born in Cork, Ireland, 
sang negro songs and danced negro dances 
in 1888 to help support a widowed mother, 
who lived to see him carried to an hon 
ored grave in 1876, mourned by the thea- 
tregging population of the whole coun- 
try. In 1840 he made a palpable hit in 
the character of Pat Rooney, in The Om 
nibus, at the Franklin Theatre, New York, 
as Barney Williams, and he is perhaps the 
one man upon the American stage with 
whom anything like negro minstrelsy will 
never be associated, not so much because 
of his high rank in his profession as on 
account of the Hibernian style of his later- 
day performances, and of the strong ac- 
cent which always clung to him, and 
Which suggested his native city rather 
than the cork he used to burn to color his 
face. 

In 1850, when Mr. Edwin Booth was 
seventeen, and a year after his début as 
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RALPH 


KEELER 
I ‘ k Ma I 


Tressel at the Boston Museum, he gave an 
entertainment with Mr. John S. Clarke, a 
vouth of the same age, at the court 
house in Belair. Maryland. Thev read 
selections from Riche lic i. The Strange r. 
and the quarrel scene from Julius Cesar, 
singing during the evening with black 


lodies, 
Mrs. 


records in the memoirs 


ened faces a number of nevro me 


usInNg appropriate dialog ie,” 


Asia Booth Clarke 
of her 


as 


brother, ‘‘and accompanying their 


vocal attempts with the somewhat in 
harmonious banjo and bones.” Mrs. 
Clarke reprints the programme of this 


performance, and pict ives the distress of 


the young tragedians when thev discov 
ered, on arriving in the town, that the 
Simon Pure negro they had employed as 


an advance agent had in every instance 
posted their bills ipside down. 
Among the stage negroes of later years, 


whom the world is not accustomed to as 


sociate that profession, Ralph Kee 
| most prominent. His 
Negro Minstrel,” first 
Atlantie Monthly for 
afterward 


his Vagabond Adventures. is verv enter 


one of thre 
Years it 


publishe d In the 


ier 1s 


bi Three 


July, 1869, and elaborated in 


taining and instructive reading, and gives 


an excellent idea of the wandering min 
stire fe of that period He began his 
career at Tolk do, Ohio, when he was not 
more than eleven vears of age; and under 
Lhe the celebrated Mr. 


manavement ol 


Booker, author of the 


= Meet Johnny Book r on the Bowling 


Green,” he ‘‘daneed ‘Juba in small 
Canton flannel 


knee-breeches (familiarly 


once famous song 
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tarnished 
gold tinsel, a corked face, and a woolly 
wig, to the great gratification of the To 
ledans, who for several months, with par- 


known as pants), cheap lace, 
ar 


donable pride, hailed him as their own 
particular infant phenomenon. At the 
close of his first engagement he received 
what was termed a ‘rousing benefit,’ the 
entire proceeds of which, as was the cus 
tom of the time, going into the pockets of 
During his 
short although distinguished professional 


his enterprising managers. 


life he was associated with such artists as 
Frank” Lynch, ** Mike” Mitchell, ** Dave” 
Reed, and ‘* Professor” Lowe, the balloon 
ist, and he was even offered a position in 
KE. P. Christy’s company in New York 

the highest compliment which could then 
budding talent. 
brilliant but eccentric writer, whose Vag 


be paid to Keeler, a 
abond Adve ntowre Ss is too vood,. in its way, 
aman of de 

Hle Lo 
Cuba in as special correspondent of 


the New York Tribune, 


absolutely disappeared, 


to be forgotten so soon, was 
asa journalist. 


1873 


cided mark went 
and suddenly and 

He is supposed 
to have been murdered and thrown into 
the sea 

Lyneh, when Keeler first knew him, had 
declined into the fat and slippered end 
man, too gross to dance, who ordinarily 
played the tambourine and the banjo, but 
who could, and not infrequently did, per- 
form everything in'‘the orchestra, from a 
solo on the penny trumpet to an obligato 
on the double-bass. He had been asso 
ciated as a boy in 1839 or 1840, under Bar 
num’s with Dia 
mond, who was the best representative of 


management, ** Jack” 
‘Ethiopian break-downs” in his day, and, 
according to Mr. Barnum, the prototype 
of the many performers of that sort who 
have entertained the publie ever since. 
Lynch asserted that he and Barnum had 
appeared together in black faces; and Bar 
num, in his Autobiography, called Lyneh 
‘an he had 
picked up on the road, neither statement 


orphan vagabond” whom 


seeming to be entirely true. Lynch was 
hisown worst enemy, and, like so many of 
his kind, he died in poverty and obscurity, 
his most perfect * break-down” being luis 
own! 

Itisan elancholy fact that George Hol 
land joined Christy and Wood's minstrels 
in 1857, playing female characters in a 
blackened face, and diy iding with George 
Ile 


LS58. 


Christy the honors of a short season. 
Wallack’s Theatre 


returned to in 











THE NEGRO 
This is a page in dramatic history which 
old play-goers do not like to read. 

Mr. Joseph Jefferson, the third and pre 
sent bearer of that honored name, was un- 
questionably the youngest actor who ever 
made his mark with a piece of burnt cork. 
The story of his first appearance is told 
by Mr. William Winter in volume 
entitled The Jeffersons. Coming from a 
family of actors, the boy, as was natural, 
was amidst theatrical surround 
ings, and when only four years of age 
in 1833 
by Thomas D. Rice himself, on a benefit 
oceasion at the Washington theatre. The 
little Joe, blackened and arrayed pre 
cisely like 


his 


rea red 


he was brought upon the stage 


his senior, was carried on to 
the stage in a bag upon the shoulders of 
the shambling Ethiopian, and emptied 
from it with the appropriate couplet, 


* Ladies and ore ntleme n, Pd have vou for to know 
I's g 


ta iittie darky here to jump Jim Crow.’ 


Mrs. John Drew, who was present, says 
that the boy instantly assumed the exact 
attitude of Jim Crow Rice, and sang and 
danced in 


imitation of his sable compan 


ion, a perfect miniature likeness of that 
long, ungainly, grotesque, and exceeding 
ly droll comedian. 

Thomas D. Rice is generally conceded 
to have been the founder of Ethiopian 
minstrelsv. Although, as has been seen, 
it did not originate with him, he made it 
popular on both sides of the Atlantic, and 
his image deserves an honored niche in 
its cathedral. The history of ** Jim Crow 
Rice,’ as he was affectionately called for 
many years, has been written by many 
scribes and in many different ways, the 
most complete and most truthful account, 
perhaps, being that of Mr. Edmon 8. Con 
ner, who described in the columns of the 
New York 1881, what he 
saw and remembered of its cone: ption. 
Mr. Conner 


Times, June 5, 


Was a member of the com 
pany at the Columbia Street Theatre, 
Cincinnati, in 1828-9, when he first met 
Rice, **doing little negro bits” between 


the acts at that house, notably one sketch 
he had studied from life in Louisville the 
preceding summer. Baek of the Louis 
ville theatre was a livery-stable kept by a 
man named Crow. The actors could look 
into the stable-vard from the windows of 
their dressing-rooms, and were very fond 
of watching the movements of an old and 
decrepit slave who was employed by the 
proprietor to do all sorts of odd jobs. As 
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THE STAGE. 
was the custom among the negroes, he had 
assumed his master’s name, and 
himself Jim Crow. 
deformed 


called 
He was very much 
the right shoulder was drawn 
up high, and the left leg was stiff and 
crooked at the knee, which gave him a 
painful, but at the same time ludicrous, 
limp. He was in the habit of crooning a 





THOMAS D 


RICE. 
Fr the ect f J. H. V. Arnold, t 


queer old tune, to which he had applied 
words of his own. At the end of each 
verse he gave a peculiar step, ** rocking 
de heel” in the manner since so general 
among the long generation of his delin 


eators: and these were the words of his 
refrain: 
“Wheel about, turn about, 
Do jis so, 
Aw eberv time I wheel about 


1 Crow 


[ jump Jit 


Rice closely watched this unconscious per 
former, and recognized in him a character 
entirely new to the stage. He wrote a 
number of verses, quickened and slightly 
changed the air, made up exactly like the 
original, and appeared before a Louisville 
audience, which, as Mr. Conner says, went 
the 
And so 
Jim Crow jumped into fame, and some- 
thing that looks almost like immortality 


mad with delight, reealline him on 


first night at least twenty times. 


*Sol” Smith says that the character was 
first seen in a piece by Solon Rabinson, 
called The Rifle, and that he, Smith, 


‘helped Rice a little in fixing the tune.” 
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lr. D. RICE AS THE ORIGINAL “JIM CROW 
Fr the ‘ i I J. McKee, F 
Other cities besides Louisville claim 


Jim Crow. Francis Courteney Wemyss, 
in his Autobiography, says he was a na 
tive of Pittsburgh, whose name was Jim 
Cutf: while Mr. Robert P. Nevin, in the 
Atlantic Monthly November, 1867, 
that 
stage-driver of Cincinnati, and that Pitts 


for 
declares the original WaS a nevro 
bureh was the scene of Rice’s first appear- 
ance in the part,a local negro there, whose 
professional career was confined to hold 
ing his mouth open for pennies thrown to 
him on the docks and the streets, furnish 


ing the wardrobe for the initial perform 


ance. 
Rice was born in the Seventh Ward of 
New York in 1808. He was a supernu- 


merary at the Park Theatre, where ** Sam” 
Cowell remembered him in Bombastes 
Furioso, attracting so much attention by 
his eccentricities that Hilson and Barnes, 
the leading characters in the cast, made a 
formal complaint, and had him dismissed 
from the company, Cowell adding that 
this man, whose name did not even ap 
pear in the bills, was the only actor on 
the stage whom the audience seemed to 
Cowell also deseribes him in Cin- 
very 
man, who 


notice. 
ecinnati in 1829 as a 


modest 


unassuming, 


young wore “a very 
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queer hat, very much pointed down before 
and behind, and very much cocked on 
He went to England in 1836, 
where he met with great success, laid the 
foundation of a very comfortable fortune, 
and personally and professionally he was 
the Butfalo Bill of the London of half a 
century 


one side.” 


ago. Mr. Ireland, speaking of 
his popularity in this country, says that 
he drew more money to the Bowery Thea 
tre than any other performer in the same 
period of time. 

Rice was the author of 
own farces, notably 


many of his 
Bone Squash and 
The Virginia Mummy, and he was the 
veritable originator of the genus known 
to the stage as the ‘‘dandy darky,” rep 
resented particularly in his creations of 
**Dandy Jim of Caroline” and 
Pink.” He died in 1860, never having 
forfeited the respect of the public or the 


“Spruce 


wood-will of his fellow-men. 

There were many lithographed and a 
few engraved portraits of Rice made dur 
ing the years of his great popularity, a 


In 


number of which are still preserved. 





JAMES ROBERTS IN THE SONG ““MASSA GEORGE 
WASHINGTON AND MASSA LAFAYETTE.” 
Fr the ect I as J. McKee, Es 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON DIXON. 


Fron: the collect f J. H. V. Arnold, Esq 


Mr. MeKee's collection 
dancing 


he is to be seen 
* Jim Crow” in English as well 
as American prints, as**Gumbo Chaff” on 
a flat-boat, and in character singing the 
songs ‘‘ A Long Time Ago” and ‘‘Sueh a 
Getting Upstairs.” In the same colleetion 
isa portrait of Mr. John N. Smithas ‘** Jim 
Along Josey” on a sheet of musie publish 
ed by Firth and Hall in 1840; and more 
curious and rare than any of these, upon 
a musical composition, ‘on which copy- 
right was secured according 
1824,” is a 
picture of Mr. Roberts sing 
ing ** Massa George Wash 
ington and Massa Lafayette” 
in a Continental uniform 
and with a blackened face. 
This would make Mr. James 
Roberts, a Seottish vocalist 
who died in 1833, the senior 
of Jim Crow by a number 
of vears. 


to law, October 7, 


George Washington Dix- 
on, whose very name is now 
almost forgotten, also pre 
ceeded Rice in this class of 
entertainment, but without 
Rice's talent. and with no- 
thing like Riee’s suecess. 
He sang ** Coal Black Rose” 
and ** The Long-tailed Blue” 
at the old amphitheatre in 
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** ZIP ¢ OON,.” 
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North Pearl Street, Albany, as early as 
1827, and he claimed to have been the au- 
thor of *‘Old Zip Coon,” which he sang 


for Allen’s benefit in Philadelphia in 
183 He became notorious as a “ fili- 
buster” at the time of the troubles in 


Yucatan, and made himself particularly 
offensive to a large portion of the com- 
munity as the editor of a scurrilous paper 
called the Polyanthus, published in New 
York. He was caned, shot at, imprisoned 
for libel, and finally forced to leave the 
city. He died in the Charity Hospital, 
New Orleans, in 1861. 

Mr. White says that in early days negro 
songs were sung from the backs of horses 
in the sawdust ring, that Robert Farrell, a 
circus actor, was the original ** Zip Coon,” 
and that the first colored gentleman to 
wear ‘* The Long-tailed Blue” was Barney 
Burns, who broke his neck on a vaulting 
board in Cincinnati in 1888. When the 
historians disagree in this confusing way 
who can possibly decide ? 

Rice naturally had many imitators, and 
‘Jim Crow” wheeled about the country 
with considerable success, particularly 
when the original was in other lands. 
In the collection of Mr. Moreau is a bill 
of **The Theatre” (the Park), dated May 
t, 1833, in which Mr. Blakeley was an- 
nounced to sing the ** Comic Extravaganza 
of Jim Crow” between the comedy of Laugh 
when You Can, in which he played 
Costly, and the melodrama of The Float- 
ing Beacon, and preceded by ** Signora 


Adelaide Ferrero in a new ballet dance 





POPULAR 
Fr the ection of Thomas 


NEGRO SONG, AS SUNG BY MR 


J. McKee, Esq. 


DIXON. 








2 
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entitled ‘The Festival of Bacchus,’” the 
entertainments in those days being varied 
and long. Thomas H. Blakeley was a 
popular representative of what are called 

second old men,’ Mr Lreland pro 
nouncing him the best Sulky, Rowley, 
and Humphrey Dobbin ever seen on the 
New York stage: and the fact that such 
a man should have appeared at a leading 
theatre, between the acts, in plantation 
dress and blackened face, shows perhaps 
better than anything else the respectable 
position held by the negro minstrel half a 
century ago. 

Mr. White, so frequently quoted here, 
isan old minstrel who was part and par 
cel of what he has more than once de 
scribed in the public press, and upon his 


authority the following account of the 


first band of negro minstrels is o 
was organized in the boarding 

a Mrs. Brooks, in Catherine Street 
IS42 
consisted of ‘* Dan” Emmett | 
Brower, ** Billy’ Whitloek, and 


Pelham—the name of the real] 


York, late in the winter o 


negro minstrel being always sho 
According 
White, they made their first appeara 


in this familiar way. 


public, for Pelham’s benefit, at the ( 
ham Theatre, New York, on the 17 
February, 1843; later they went to 
cities, and even to Europe. This 
ment was verified by a fragment of 
biography of William Whitlock, giv: 
the New York Clippe r by his daug 
Mrs. Edwin Adams, at the time of \ 
lock’s death It is worth quot 
n full, although it contains no « 
“The organization of the minstr 
Claim to be my own idea, and it « 
be blotted out. One day I asked 
Emmett, who was in New York 
time, to practise the fiddle and the 


with me at his boarding-house in ( 


erine Street We went down there 
when we had practised, Frank Bh 
ealled in by accident He listened to 
music, charmed to his soul |! | 


him to join with the bones, which he « 
Presently Dick Pelham came in, also 
accident, and looked amazed. I as 
him to procure a tambourine and n 
one of the party, and he went out 


After practising for a while 


rot one 





“DAN” EMMETT 
a t fT mas J. McKee, Esq 
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oO the old resort of the « ire is crowd 





with our 
nents. billiard 
nerformed for the first time 
i Minstrels A 


out, and the first 


Branch,’ in the Bowery 
and in Bartlett's 
as the 
progranime was 
time we appeared 


audien¢ e Was 


the stage before an 

benetit of Pelham at the Chat 
Theatre. The house was crammed 
ed with our friends; and Dick, of 
e. put dueats in his purse 
mett, deserlpinge this seene, places 
me ‘in the spring of 1843,” and 
that they were all of them ‘tend 


and all interlocutors.”” They sang 
S played their instruments, danced 
‘did * The 


the ° Lucy 
Emmett remain 


ngly and doubly, and 
nee of Old Virginia’ and 
Walk Around.’ ” 
miystrel Stage 


for many 


he was a member of the Bryant 
from 1858 to 1865, and he was the 
poser of many popular songs, includ- 
‘Old Dan 
ce,” ‘* Walk 
e Mornin,’ 


became the war-song of the 


Tucker,” 
Along, 


‘and ** Dixie, 


‘* Boatman’s 
John,’ ‘Early 
which after 


South. 


\! ] 


‘ir. White, according to a biographical 
teh published in the New York ¢ Lippe 
1821. 


when he was too young to be held 


Ss born In He p ayed the accor 


for the otfence—at Thalian 


Ha in Grand Street, New York, as long 


ponsibie 


o as 1843, and the next year organized 
ealled *** The Minstrels’ 
the second floor of the corner of Broad 
The first floor 
is occupied by Tiffany, Young, and E] 


t 


it he Kitchen 


iv and Chambers Street. 
s, jewellers; the third by the renowned 
Ottignon asa gymnasium. Here, where 
Palmo had to 
ighted audiences the Italian opera and 


e venerable introduced 
valed them with fragrant Mocha coffee 
handed around by obsequious waiters, he 
rst came most prominently the 
coe 1846 he opened the Melodeon 
53 Bowery.” 


before 
UDC 
Here, as usual, there is a 
ecided confusion of dates and of facts. 
Manual” 1865 


the corner of 


Valentine’s for SAYS, 
‘a 
Reade 


reet, was a popular resort from 1835 to 


Palmo’s eafé, on 


1840, at which later period he abandoned 
the 
opera-house in Chambers Street, afterward 
Burton’s Theatre.” Mr. Joseph N. Ireland, 
in his Records of the New York Stage 
and Mr. Ireland 
is usually very correct: ‘‘The fourth at 
tempt to introduce the Italian opera in 


s former occupation and erected 


published in 1867, says 
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EDWIN 1 


CHRISTY 


New York, 
individual 
1S45—4 


the site long previously oc ipied by Stop 


the seco) ad LO o 


and ive it an 


, , 
local habitat 


On, Was this sea 
son made DN he rainanad Palmo on 
panis Areade Baths, in Chambers Street 
(Nos oo and 4] 
centre of the building on the north end 
of the Park 
city 


and neariy opposite the 


originally erected for the 


almshouse, and afterward used for 
various public otlices 
had 


taurateur in Broadway between the hos 


Signor Palmo 


been a popular and successful res 
pital and Duane Street . Palmo’s Opera 
house was first opened by its proprietor 
on the 3d of February, 1844; while Mr 


Charles ¥ i Cook, of Tiffany and Co W ho 


has been connected with that house for 
over forty years, shows bv its records 
that Tiffany, Young, and Ellis did not 
move to 271 Broadway, on the southwest 
corner of Chambers Street, until 1847. 


when they occupied the second fioor as 
the That Sir Walter Ra 


leigh, losing all confidence in the infalli 


well as first 
have 
thrown the second part of his History of 
the World the 
wondered at! 

Mr. White. 


nently before the public for many vears 


bility of human testimony, should 


into flames is not to b 


nevertheless, was promi 
as Manager and pe rformer; he was asso 
ith the ** Virginia 
‘The Ethiopian Operatic Brothers 


ciated w Serenaders, 
Op 
eratic Brother Barney Williams playing 
the tambourine at one end of the line 
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M 
with “The Sable Sisters and Ethiopian 
Minstrels,” with ‘‘The New York Min 
strels,”’ ete. He introduced ‘*‘ Dan” Bry 


ant to the public, and has done other 
good services in contributing to the 
healthful, harmless amusement of his fel 
low-men 

‘Christy's Minstrels, organized in 1842,” 


was the legend for a number of years 


upon the bills and advertisements of the 


company of EK. 3 Christy. This would 
give it prec edence of the ‘*‘ Virginia Min 
strels’ by a few months at least. When 


the matter was called to the attention of 
Mr. Emmett, many years later, he wrote 
from Chicago on the Ist of May, 1877, that 
after his own band had gone to Europe, a 
number of similar entertainments were 
given in all parts of the country, and that 
Mr. Enam Diekinson, who had had some 
experience in that line 


nies, had trained Christy's troupe in Buf 


other compa 


falo in all the business of the scenes, Mr. 
Emmett believing that Mr. Christy sim 
ply claimed and with truth, that he was 

the first to harmonize and originate the 
present style of negro minstrelsy,”” mean 
ing the singing in concert and the intro 


duction of the various acts, which were 


universally followed by other ba 
both sides of the Atlantic, and whi 
led our English brethren to giv: 
Ethiopian entertainments the 
name of **Christy’s Minstrels, 
eall all top boots ** Wellingtons 
policemen ** Bobbies.”’ 

Christy's Minstrels proper beg 
metropolitan career at the hall of t 
chanics’ Society, 472 Broadway 
Grand Street, early in 1846, and r« 
ed there until the summer of 1854 
Edwin P. Christy, the leader and 
er of the company, retire d from bus 
George Christy, who the vear before 
joined forees with Henry W ood 
Broadway, formerly Mitchell’s Ol) 
took both halls after the abdication « 
elder Christy, and rattled the bon: 
one establishment, Mr, William B 
afterward so popular in San Fran 
and New York, cutting similar caper 
the other, and each performer app 
at both houses on the same evening 

Edwin P. Christy died in May, 18 
George Harrington, known to the st 
as George Christy, died in May, 1s 
while in April of the latter year Mec] 
ics’ Hall, with which in the minds o 
many old New-Yorkers they are both 
pleasantly associated, was entirely 
stroyed by fire, never to be rebuilt 
minstrel uses. 

The contemporaries and successors of 
the Christys were numerous and vario 
The air was full of their music, and d 
ens of halls in the city of New York 
alone echoed the patter of their cloge 
soles for years. Among the more famo 
of them the following may briefly 
mentioned: Buckley's *‘ New Orleans St 
enaders’ were organized in 1843: the 
consisted of George Swayne, Frederi 
and R. Bishop Buckley, and were vei 
popularthroughoutthecountry. ‘* White 
Serenaders” were at the Melodeon, 
Bowery, perhaps as early as 1846, an 
certainly at White’s Athenzeum, 585 
Broadway, opposite the Metropolitan Ho 
tel, as late as 1872. Bryant’s Minstrels 
as their old play-bills show, were orga 
ized in 1857, when they occupied Mechan 
ics’ Hall; they went to the Tammany 
Building on Fourteenth Street in 1868 


were at 730 Broadway the next year, and 
opened the hall on Twenty-third Street 
near Sixth Avenue in 1870, where they 
remained until Dan Bryant, the last of 
his race, died in 1875. Wood's Minstrels 
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514 Broadway, opposite the St idwav opposite the St 


s Hotel, in 1862 and later ‘Sam ] ri Budworth’s Minstre 


s Minstrels were at 201 Bowery Tifth Avenu Hal 
‘Tony” Pastor's tro ipe were in Square T] 
e building in 1865, where they re- and Leon, who were on 
vo years; thev were ipon the site of Hop Chapel in 
the Metropolitan Theatre, later were credited with havi 


Garden, for a few seasons, and ra bout fo] 


GEORGE CHRISTY 


intil they removed to their present home Twenty-fourth Street louse Besides 
near Tammany Hall The San Francisco these were the compant of Morris Bro 
Minstrels were at 585 Broadwav in 1865 thers. of Cotton and Murphy. and Cotton 


and went to the more familiar hall, on and Reed, of Hooley, of Haverly, of Dock 








ere 








stader. of 
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Pelham, of Pierce, of Campbell 
Primrose, and West and 


very many more to say nothing of Live 


ft I 


eom 
yl Thatcher 


’ ’ , 
bands of veritable negroes who have e} 


deavored to imitate themselves in imita 


r white brethren in all parts 


of the land Mr. Brander Matthews, in 


in articie on 


Negro Minstrelsy printed 


in the London Saturday Review in 1884 
and afterward published as on of the 
thaptlers of a Vol ime of Saturday Review 
essays, entitled The New Book of Sports 
(London, 1885 deseribes a * minstrel 
sho civen by the negro waiters of one 
of the large summer hotels in Saratoga 
a fe summers before, in which when 


the curtains were drawn aside, discover 


a row of sable performers, 


tb Was per 
ceived, to the great and abiding joy of the 
spectators, that the 
musicians were all of 
a uniform darkness 
of hue,and that they, 
genuine negroes as 
they were, had‘ black 
ened up,’ the more 
close ly to resemble 
the professional ne 
gro minstrel.” 

The dignified and 
imposing Mr John 





ston has sat during 
all these years in 
the centre of a long 
line of black come 
dians, which ineludes such ‘‘artists” as 
Eph” Horn, *‘ Dan,” ** Neil,” and ‘‘ Jerry 
Brvant whose real name was O'Brien 
Charlev” White, George 
‘Nelse” Sey mour—Thomas Nel 
the Buckleys, J W. Ray 
nor, Birch, Bernard, Wambold, Backus 
Pony” Moore, ** Dan” Emmett. ‘‘ Dave 
Reed, ** Matt” Peel, ‘*‘ Ben” Cotton, ‘‘ Bob” 
Hart Cool” White, ‘* Dan” 


Luke Nel | 


Charles H. Fox, ** 
Christy 


son Sanderson 


Gardner, 


oleraft, James H. Budworth, 


Kelly, Leon ‘Frank” Brower, 8S. C 
Campbell Gus” Howard, “ Billy” New- 
comp B \ Grrayv, Aynsley Cooke, 

Hughey Dougherty, ** Tony Hart, 


Unsworth, W H Delehanty, 
| ian, George Thatcher, 

Master Eugene,” Ricardo,” and ** Lit 
tle Mac 


Nothing like a pe rsonal history of any 


tL th I 


*Sam” 


~ 


ot these men 


vVho have been so prominent 
upon the negro minstrel stage during the 


half-century of its existence can be given 


here They have all done much to make 


the world happier and brighter for 
by their public careers, and they ha 
a pleasant and a cheerful memory 


them Their gibes, their gambols 


songs, their flashes of merriment, st 


ger in our eyes and in our ears; a 
fore many readers scores of qua 
ures with blackened faces will no 


to half-forgotten tunes al 


dances 
Lhese pages, Which are LOO Crow 
contain more than the mere ment 
their hames 

How much of the wonderful 
and popularity of the negro minst 
due to the minstrel, how much to t 
gro melody he introduced, and how 
to the characteristic bones, banjo 
tambourine upon which he accom) 
himself, is an open question. It 
certainly the song, 
not the singer, which 
moved Thackeray to 
vrite, many years 
ago: ‘' I heard a hu 


morous balladist not 


Ong since, a minh 
strel with wool on 
his head and an ultra 


Ethiopian complex 





ion, who performed 
a negro ballad that 


| confess moistened 


NELSE SEYM 


these spectacles in 
a most unexpected 

manner I have gazed at thousands 
tragedy queens dying on the stage 

expiring in appropriate blank-verse, 

They h 


looked up, be it said, at many scores 


I never wanted to wipe them. 


clergymen without being dimmed; a 
behold, a vagabond with a corked 
and a banjo sings a little song, strikes 
wild note, which sets the heart thrill 
with happy pity.” 

This ballad perhaps was “* Ne lly Bly 
or ‘‘ Nelly was a Lady,” or ‘‘ Lucy Long 
or ‘*Oh, Susanna,” or *‘ Naney Till,” « 
better than any of these, Stephen Fostei 
‘’Way Down upon the Swanee River 
song that has touched more hearts th 
‘* Annie Laurie” itself; for, after all, ‘*T 
Girl We Left Behind Us” is not mor 
precious in our eyes than ‘‘ The Old Fol 
at Home,” and the American has sui 
very low indeed of whom it cannot bi 
said that ‘*he never shook his mother 
Foster is utterly unappreciated by his 
fellow-countrymen, who erect all their 


monuments to the men who make then 
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He was the author of ** Massa’s in 
Cold, Cold Ground,” ** Old Dog Tray Si 
Old Unele Ned,” ** Old Folks at Home,” 
‘Willie, We 
W here 
He died as he 
ived, in poverty and neg 1864. 
n he was but thirty-seven years of age, 
his ‘‘ Hard Times Will Again 

) More " 


| 


id Kentucky Home,’ 
‘ Missed You.” 


Love Lies Dreaming 


and ‘**‘ Come 


lect, in 


(‘ome 


} 


Joel Chandler Harris, who is one 


he best friends the plantation negro 


had, and who certainly knows him 


oroughly, startled the whoie communi 


Vv writing to the Critic in the autumn 


ISS83 


that he had never seen a banjo, or 


iumbourine, or a pair of bones, in the 


tnas of the negroes on any of the plan 


tions of middle Georgia, with which he 

imiliar; that they made sweet music 
th the quills, as Pan did; that they 
ived passably well on the fiddle, the 
flute, and the that 


it enthusiastically on the triangle; 


the bugle; they 
but 
they knew not at all the instruments 
That Uncle 

mus cannot *‘ pick” the banjo, and nev 

even heard it ‘‘ picked,” seems hardly 
redible; but Mr. Harris knows Uncle 
Remus, however, is not a travelled darky, 


idition had given them. 


nd the existence of the banjo in other 
arts of the South has been clearly proved 


\ir. Cable quotes a creole negro ditty of 


efore the war, in which ‘** Musieu Bainjo” 
s mentioned on every line; 


Thompson says the banjo is a common 


ON 


Mr. Maurice 
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the ( hands 


2 Alabam i, and 


Instrument among 
North Georgi: 
and he 


ia inh 
iY Messe 
manutae 
fa flat 
While we 
Via 


State 


deseribes a rude banjo 
tured by its dusky performer out o 
gourd, strune with horse-hair; 
find in Thomas Jetferson’s Notes on 
1784, the 


music 


ginia, printed it following 


‘In 


cenerall y 


ment they the blacks ire 


more wifted tl the whites 
with 


they have | 


accurate ears for tune and time, and 


ween found ec: 
In 


instrumel! 


ipable of imagin 
Jetfer 


t proper to them 


ing a small catch a foot-note 
“The 
is the banjar, which they brought hither 
from Africa 

The ill up his 


tambourine, for it is as old as the days of 


son adds, 


negro minstrel w vive 
the Exodus, when Miriam the prophetess, 
the sister of Aaron, took a timbrel in her 
after 


} 
ana 


hand, and all the women went out 


her with timbrels and with dances; 
he will give up the bones, for Miss Olive 
Logan, in Harper's Magazine for April, 
1879, traces them back to the 
Hi, Emperor of China, 3468 B.c 


Fairies, who 


reign of Fou 
while 
Shakespeare’s King of the 
made an ass of the hard-handed man of 
Athens, also treated Bottom to the 
dy 


1) 
aie 


Thi lo 
dl 


comes, 


he will hang up his 1 
the time 
Nero fiddled 
@ of the flames that consumed 
None 
but it 
from him his 


of the bone a: 


and his bow, when 


eheerfully enough, for for 


the dancin 
Rome nineteen hundred years ago 


of these are exclusively his own 


would be very cruel to take 


banjo, which he evolved if he did not in 


vent. and without which he can be, and 


ean do, nothing 


EPH’ HORN 





WS \ 


| 








Chitur’s Easy Chair. 


RE 
th scountry between the republiean 
and the The 
in spirit, as Is natural in a country 
} 


ndle ss resources and 


is always a latent controversy 


on American spirit 


Oot we alth easily 
ed, is liberal, generous, and profuse. 


] 


well 


itional arms might be acornu 

th the legend, ** Darn the expense!” 
e republican tradition is one of the 
It is Cin 


ilo, 


economy and frugality 
It is C 
The 


inism, indeed, is coupled with sim 


is at his plough. the 


ol severe simplicity word re 


its highest degree, and 


all 


vy and circumstance are theoretically 


to indicate 
{ expenditure and pomp of cere 
ded as signs of the stealthy approach 
onarechy. 
etferson was a Virginia gentleman with 
beral habits and tastes of a planting 
but I 
he thought fit officially to receive a 


‘ 20 acon lion aa oo } 
ocracy olitically, as a repubil 


dressing-gown and 
to 
pleasant fiction, as an appeal to 


on minister in 


pers; and his followers loved 


re 
the 
tw } r lt } } lay hear 
it Was Supposed to be the popular heart, 
he 


hed his horse to the fence of the Capi- 


rode alone to his inauguration, 


ind entered the people's legislative 
we in his ridinge-boots to take the oath 
otlice. This tradition of severe simpli 

was natural, because we had rejected a 
ywn, and splendor of circumstance was 
sociated with royalty. But as the new 
vereign, the people, was saluted with no 
ss adulation than the old sovereign, the 
ng, a certain degree of state might not 
ive seemed unbecoming to the freely 
osen representati e of that sovereignty. 
It a just led the 


st Congress to refuse for the President 


was instinet which 
iit 
lofty title borrowed from monarchical 
sage, and to designate him alone by the 
mple constitutional name, The President. 
'o lodge him in a properly spacious but 
ot magnificent house, and to appropriate 
1 moderate sum for his maintenance, were 
qually fit and fortunate acts. They were 
keeping with the moderate social condi 
ons and habits of the country a hundred 


| 
vears ago. | 


jut the second century opens 
ipon a country of different conditions and 
tastes and customs, and the republican tra 
dition of bare simplicity comes into colli 
sion with obstinate facts. 
This is now a country of great fortunes 


Vout. LXXIX.—No. 469.—14 


and of great incomes and of const: 


mand for executive and 


abdiil kind at the 


ty of every 


of reward The tendency of 


enterprises is toward concentration 
control of 
the 
the governments 


New and 


and sav 


vad SVSte mS 


req ll 


same sought by 


\ are 
of and 


vast careers are opened to talent 


hnhalions 


acitv, and the direction of private 


material undertakings competes with high 


and honorable political office for the best 


ability of American citizens. But the pro 
posal to attract it to the publie service by 
to that of 


is sternly en 


a& compensation corresponding 


Important private service 


countered by the re publican tradition, and 
the advoeates of the change are reprobated 
as seeking to corrupt the state by profus 
sion and splendor 

A few years ago, when Congress raised 


of its members from 85000 


the salary 


to $7500, there arose in the newspapers 
throughout the country what 
Rhode 


how ,? 


ex-Senator 


Chace, of Island, deseribes as ‘‘a 


universal so tremendous and per 
sistent that members hastily returned the 
money to the Treasury, declaring that they 
it, 


as if caught in a black 


never meant to take and filed to cover 
in every direction 
conspiracy agalnst the public Tre asury and 
the national honor. To be branded as a 
salary grabber was to undergo almost as 
terrible a denunciation as that which at 
tends the memory of Benedict Arnold, and 
Congress made haste to repeal the law 
Yet amid all the tempest of 
it 
only in the preceding year the salary 


the President had been raised from $25,000 


indignation 


and execration remembered that 


was 


{ 
ol 


to $50,000 without imposing upon him any 
new expense. 
The this 


vious and satisfactory 


reason for increase was ob 


ite 
President's 


The r of liv 


ing had changed the 


since 
salary was 
the 
change 


originally determined, and 
larger sum was proportioned to the 
The 
seem to have been valid in 


would 
of the 


Congress 


same reasoning 


1 
Lhe case 


compensation ol 


members of 
President had 


increased salary, 


But it was argued that the 
not himself proposed an : 
and that the increase was to take effect, 
not during his own term, but for that of 
This \ gut the 
President approved the bill knowing that 


his suecessor. true. 


as 








“— ~ 2: 


-* 
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f ) il op 0 1 Slice SSO} 
Phi rease i ! retroac ( deed 
ita ( { n ot « cate propriety, if 
ve bye fore mn thie il iment it 
eaches thre res ? oO approves thre 
Or » vol ora ! i increase n 
oO ( ( tt S Snot adn hi 
| ( ’ t 1a oted il erease OL Sa 
1 ce . vas said, tl ict 
ouida ! ( et \ ) to Oe in 
ne. i ! sé ind lo MaKe { elro 
‘ sheer and shameless 1 ery 
su oO ther isks Mr. ( i ho 
ibout t e Representatives who were a 
ren elected to the next Congcress ind 
ho wbout the Senate, which 1 rcontinu 
mr bhpody Upon this ar tment in 
rit 0 the Senator must il iVS vole 
wu tan rease of salary hich Can 
Lherelo ‘ iM ant at \l reovel hie 
A if the vo ol in increase justly 
st n f e voter as @ Salary rabbet 
then since 1789 there is a long list of i 
lustrious mad patriot men vho have 
been shameless robbers of the public Trea 
sul Seven time by ict of Congress 
the compensation of ts members has 


been increased, and each time the act was 
retroactive Mr. Chace is evidently ol 
n that the outery about the salary 
grab is an ¢ xplosion ot cant, and by no 


means proot of a hi eh regard for publi 
virtue 

He proceeds to the arqumentum ad 
rem, and stating the amount of salaries 
received by certain other dignified public 
oflicers, he asks, ‘*‘ What is there in the 
service of a cabinet officer, a circuit judge, 
a commerce COTHRMmSsioner, a second or 
third class minister, a major-general, a 
vice-admiral, or a solicitor-general which 


ealls for higher qual itions or larger 





compensation than a Senator receives 

Having resigned his seat in the Senate 

Mr Chace 
What in connection with the Presiden 


ventures bravely to ask, 


tial office calls for ten times the pay of a 
Senator?” And after a brisk panegyric 
of the character and assiduity of members 
of Congress in both Houses, he says, 

They are, as a body, not only among the 
ablest but the best men in the country, 
and have been so Congress after Con 
gress.” 

The compensation of members of Con 
gress was placed at a very moderate sum 
because the republican tradition holds all 


citizens to be intelligent patriots, and as it 


i oO! lds bo h leg Siative ind ¢ 

auties In a popular system to 
Lippi { isSuUTNeS that no esi ( 

led e or training Is necessat { 





quently the best ¢ ens Wil : if 


ee to pu 1c d ity 


be required by their fellows ‘| 
can tradition protests against 
crease of salary is a movement 
political corruption by causing of! 
be soucht for their emolum«e 
there is much human nature « 
republie, and a shrewd observe 
perhaps suspect that the press 


place to which the President an 
appointing officer is su yected 
election 1s not wholly regardles 
official emolument 


k: yperrience repies tot 


e republr 


aition that private ri mploy ment co 


ly With publie employmet 
that there must be a reasonable prop 
observed between publ C Salaries al 


social exactions of the time. The hon 
hig¢h office, the ambition and satisfa¢ 


‘ " ] ] 
OT CONSPICUOUS PUubHilie service, are al 
I 


duly weighed in the estimate But 
fact that there are persons who woul 
cept, as Re presentatives in Congress 
ary of four or three thousand dollars 
stead of five thousand. must not be 


sidered an argument against increa 


the salary to seven or eight thousand 

is not by ascertaining for how small a 

a man will consent to serve in Congr 
nor by knowing upon how little n 
good men contrive to live honestly, t 
the question can be decided It is co 
mon-sense, and not the precedent ol 
hundred years or fifty years ago, t 
should determine the salary, and si! 
Congress alone ean decide, ho mem 
who votes to adjust the salary to the 1 
sonable demand of the actual situat 
need now fear injurious denunciation as 
salary grabber. Noisy demagogues m 
raise a loud uproar, but sensible men wv 
not confound their clamor with pub 
opinion, 


THOSE who take a desponding view 
the world, and who cite the oldest ¢ 


\ 
discontent that it is sinking from a gold 
to an iron age, cannot deny the occasion 
signs of a better fate than they adm 
One such sign is suggested by the late 


speech of Mr. Gladstone in Parliame1 
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(DITOR'’S 


not necessarily 


and career are ol 1e if 


young men of the Ene 


speaking race both in En und and 
erica, by reminding them that mean 
ss and trickery and littleness of every 
d are not essential to the highest sue 
ss. The runners with what is known 
this country as the party machine 


Sunday-school pol 


r complacently at 


es, and assure us that saloon polities 


> 
{ 
But 


There was 


re unavoidable in a wicked world 


facts are against them 


vera great result achieved in our his 


ry which did not spring from Sunday 
child of 
Ou 


America is the 


e Sunday-school, not of the saloon 


i001 polities. 


dependence, the formation and preser 
the Union, and 
the fruit of 
They were the resul 


ition of emancipation, 


not Ssaioon or machine 


t of honest 
onviction and of sincere moral effort and 
devotion. The saloon follows majorities, 
ut the Sunday-school 


Bright 


makes majoritic Ss 


and Cobden were as savagely 
denounced in England when they began 


ie Corn Law agitation as Garrison and 
Phillips in this country when they raised 
the ery of abolition. 





EASY 


The dependence of 








it is because mere in ire Swindlers 
Chis Is ¢ ually true Oo ile¢ Spire re Ot 
’ ‘ } 

polities In our curren nomen LLU re 


1 } , 
he word politician has come to describe 


a person who devotes himsell » POLLLics 
for his selfish advantage This, however 
is really treache ry to polities meh, truly 
unde rstood, are cones rned th the publ 
welfare and not with private gain Un 
doubtedly in a just and comprehensive 
sense a statesman is a politician, because 
he deals with the polity of the state But 
the word is not currently used in that 
sense Inde d SO distinctively has the 
vord politician become the description 
of a self-seeker that it is used as the an 
tithesis of statesman, and to iv that a 
man is a statesman but not a politician 
Is to Say that he makes polities a 


to the commonwealth and 


his own benefit. Kor the very reason, 
therefore, that in a republic polities should 
be the active concern of every citizen, the 
politician, or the man who seeks his own 


personal advantage under the false pre 
tence of the public welfare, ought to be 


enemy of the stat 
All the trickery 
ruption of polities he ong to 


branded as an 
and meanness and cor 
tne sphere 


of the politician in this sense, and for 
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( distinction should be 
emphasize The public ma 
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seductive endeavor is brou 
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more than any particular poli 
1¢ if Von ited Ss Ss 
le se ‘ [It is the influences 
aracter rachel na Lhe special 
! Ss Ol Ss waMavoecacy hic l LS 
1 ( oO} Ss reno n Ali the 
it | Ld VO l.as Mr. Gladstone 
CISLIn« ‘ ances mn tne est 
rid But | characte 
in intellect, deeper t in elo 
epel in anvthin Lhat Can be 
( lat can be seen upon tiie 
The supreme eulogy that is his 
i e elevated political life to the 
OL o a loftier standard than 
( rea ied He has ea S| leathned 
1 a character that can not 
u 1sub t of admiration and 
pul und | do not exaggerate 
that can become an opyect 
t contemplation.’ 
es tance o Via this Hout 
ist said of 
¢ 
i , s bict 
men continual 
nd reassur 
aueh ave | 
cently published letters of Mot 
oO n sho that h vas essen 
l man This has been sit ou 
( uli the ninen vrures in tne 
\ can authors to which he 
[It is shown in nothing more 
v than in their re idly Sympathy 
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Editar’ s 


I 


NE of the great newspapers the other 


() 


day invited the prominent American 
hors to speak their minds upon a point 
of fiction which 
them. It w: 
little 


with 


he theory and practice 


is 


{ ilready vexed some of 


question of how much or how 


American novel ought to deal 


tain facts of life which are not usually 


ked of before young people, and espe 
ily young ladies. Of course the ques 
n was not decided, and we forget just 


»w far the balance inclined in favor of 


larger freedom in the matter. But it 
ertainly inclined that way; one or two 
riters of the sex which is somehow sup 
posed to have purity in its keeping (as if 


irity were a thing that did not practical 
concern the other sex, preoccupied with 
serious affairs) gave it a rather vigorous 
tilt to that In 
vould not be the part of pr idence to 


side view of this fact it 


make an effort to dress the balance; and 
indeed we do not know that we were 
going to make any such effort But 
there are some things to say, around and 
about the subject, which we should like 
to have some one else say, and which we 
may ourselves possibly be safe in sug 


gesting. 








EDITOR'S STUDY 





Study, 


hese 1s the fact 


first of t 


One of the 


1@ Tact, gen 
erally lost sight of by those who censure 
the Anglo-Saxon novel for its prudish 
ness, that it is really not such a prude 


after all; and that if it is sometimes ap 


parently anxious to avoid those experi 
ences of life not spoken of before young 
people, this may be an appearance only. 
Sometimes a novel which has this shuf 


fling air, this ‘kling to propri 


etv, might defend itself, if it could speak 
for itself, by saying that such experiences 
h ippened not to come within its scheme, 
and that, so far from maiming or mutila 
ting itself in ignoring them, it was all the 
more faithfully ive of the tone 


of 


was chaste, and with passion so honest that 


representat 
modern life in dealing with love that 
it could be ope nly spoke n of before the ten 
It might say that the 
cuilty intrigue, the betrayal, the extreme 


derest bud at dinner 

flirtation even, was the exceptional thing 
in life, and unless the scheme of the story 
that it be 
and as bad taste as to 


necessarily involved it, would 
bad art to lug it in, 


ntroduce such topics in a mixed company 


It could say very justly that the novel i 


our civilization now always addresses a 


mixed company, and that the vast ma 
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it the popularity of any fiction \' 
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ail 1 then he will succeed « 
) ( iSsS OL 1 iders | l 
t ? ) i « i Liha 
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! Ss thre htest | }) © Lii¢ 
potent hi wht eSS Hy hee 
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n ) retch, if he has but the « 
rt trick of that sort « thi 
eC) cs WV | eall hin VIrile tid 
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vers and fervors hev mav find 
rit intin the popularit oO} ey i 
} lO ¢ tioh Oo e popularity 
| 
é $3 e do not mean to ply that t 
eas covers ole ind mo 
e) l or though, 1t ought to Lop 
oO } Ol thos \ ho « mpia that 
») tio enslaved to propriety amon 
}) | >) that ‘ ct till Kl a ol 
] 1) é IS ‘ to vive us i ] 
lid ad more B it t S 1s ho iat sel 
{ ! ad women } ne fiction me 
( th rebel against the limitations 
‘ their art in our civilization. They hay 
te nod re to deal lL nakedness, as pal 
( r nd ~ LL ptlors freely ao in the wors 
\\ « of bea or With certain facts of life 
try ti wwe does, in the service of sensation 
so But the is thy vlhen the conventior 
‘ the piastic and histrionie arts liberat 
fas thei followers to the port yal of almos 
st in phase ot the phy sical or of the emo 
ing tional nature, an American novelist ma 
( { rite a story on the lines of Anna 


Bov wry 


Sappho 











They ( ol rin 

Daudet, necessarily, or accuse their 
they leave them out of the ques 
ev do not want to do tha Kind 
But they do sometimes sii lo 
kind, to tous 1 one Of the most 

ind sorrowful problems o fe im 
Polstoi and Flaubert, and they 

eV may not At one time, they 

s. the Anglo-Saxon nove st did 

1 such problems—De Foe in his 
Richardson in his, Goldsmith in 
\t vhat moment did our fietion 
Ss privilege In what fatal hour 
LYise ind seal the 

Fiction, with a touch of her fin 

» some of the most vital interests 
iether we wished to oppose em 10 


ispiration or greater Treedom, or 

e] wished to encourage them 
iid begin to answer them by say 

it Lie Young G rl had neve done 
nae OF the Kind The manners o 
vel have been improving with 

) Its readers; that IS al Gentk 

o longver swear or lie drunk under 

or a duc young? ladies and 

m up in lonely country houses 

) " ially set about the ruin of 
ighbors Wives, as they once a d 

Lully people how « ill a spade ah 
iitural implement they have not 

rwwn decent without having also grown 
e sque wish, Dut thev have vrown 
paratively decent; there is no doubt 
vuut that The require of a novelist 
om thev respect unquestio. ible proof 
Ss serlousness he proposes to dea 
certain phases OF Ile Lhey re Lire 
t of scientific decorun He can no 


rer expect Lo be recelved On the 


ntertainment only he assumes a high 
inction, something lke that of a phy 

in or a priest, and they expect him to 
bound by laws as sacred as those o 

1 prolessions; the hold him solemnly 
lved not to betray them or abuse thei 
nhdence If he ill aces pt the condi 
ns, thev give him their contlidence, and 

e may then treat to his greater honor, ana 
it at all to his disadvantage, of such expe 
ences, such relations of men and women 
is George Eliot treats in Adam Bede, in 
Daniel Deronda. in Romola, in almos 
| her books; such as Hawthorne treats 
in the Searlet Letter; such as Dickens 
treats in David Copperfield; such as 





PAaSSLON OL GULILS ‘ W tingly or un 
ittingly, Enelish fietion and American 
fiction have recognized this truth, not 
fully, not in the measure it merits, but in 
ore er decret han most o ( Hctlion 
\ 

Who ean deny that ould be incom 
parably stronger, Incomparably truer, i 
ones could tear off the habit which en 
slaves it to the ec bration chiefly of sin 
cle passion, In one pliast or anotner and 
could frankly dedicate self to the sei 
vice oO It the passion t mterests 
all the faets Every novelist who has . 
thought about His irt KhOW t t t 
vould, and we think that upon reflection 


he must doubt whether his sphere wo ild 


be greatly enlarged if he 


Ssucil Mia Crus Ke tre } hiuti 
Ba f SLi¢ is l StL « ll ste a of 
Ky tictio ive at some time treated 
more or less ope \ | ( f e ol 
( I s hh > ( I \ 
eis have left il muched ( st ! 
portal L re es « ( ‘ e€ Ol \ 
hot 1 it lem their stock » trade 
they ( kept rue ( ec! ( ‘ 
gard to then they have relewated em 
In their pre res of e to the ce a 
piace Lhe\ 1 py l ‘ ( s ( 
know it in England and America t 
have Kepl a correct propo Oh, KUO ! 
perfectly well that es e novel is to 
be @ map , evel ne se sulously 
laid down in it, a faithful record of life 
in far the greater extent 1 be n ‘ 
to the exelusion of cu ove and all its 
circunistances and col quences 

Wi stify them in this vie not only 
becaus e hate \ it is cheap and mere 
triciou ind hold in pec ir loathing the 
cant ot the eritics no require PASSION 
as something In itsell ravi and ci¢ 
sirable in a novel, but be ist e priz 
fidelity in the historian of feeling and 
characte Most ot these ©1 ( ho ae 
mand Passion ould seem to have no 
conception of any passion iL one Yet 
there are several othe. passiol Lhe pas 
sioh oO a ( Lie Passi ol rice the 
passion of pity, the pas hn ¢ unibition, 
the Passion ) hate Live ‘ » i ol envy, 
the passion of devotio e passion of 
friendship mad a l s ti i greatel 
part in the Grama ot | than the passio 
of love, and inti ely rea than the 


were 
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treat fre ly the darker aspects of the fa 
vorite passion But, as we have shown, 
the privilege, the right to do this is al 
ready pt rfectly recognized This is proved 
again by the fact that serious criticism 
recognizes as master-works (we will not 
push the question of s Ipremacy the two 
vreat novels which above all others have 
moved the world by their study of guilty 
love If DY any chance, 1f by some pro 
qaqigious ii rac le, any American should 
now arise to treat it on the level of 
Anna Kare nina and Vadame Bovary, 
he would be absolutely sure of success, 
and of fame and gratitude as great as 
those books have Wwoll for their authors, 
But what editor of what American 
magazine would print such a story 
Certainly we do not think any one 
would: and here our novelist must again 
submit to conditions. If he wishes to pub 
lish such a story (supposing him to have 
once written it), he must publish it as a 
book A book is something by itself, re 
sponsible for its character, which becomes 
quickly known, and it does not necessa 
rily penetrate to every member of the 
household The father or the mother 
may say to the child, ‘‘I would rather 
you wouldn’t read that book”; if the child 
cannot be trusted, the book may be locked 
up But with the magazine and its se 
rial the affair is different. Between the 
editor of a reputable English or Amer 
ican magazine and the families which 
receive it there is a tacit agreement 
that he will print nothing which a fa 
ther may not read to his daughter, or 
safely leave her to read herself. After 
all. it is a matter of business; and the in- 
surgent novelist should consider the situ 
ation with coolness and common-sense. 
The editor did not create the situation; 
but it exists, and he could not even at 
tempt to change it without many sorts of 
disaster. He respects it, therefore, with 
the good faith of an honest man. Even 
when he is himself a novelist, with ardor 
for his art and impatience of the limita- 
tions put upon it, he interposes his veto, 
as Thackeray did in the case of Trollope 
when Trollope approached the forbidden 


ground 

It does not avail to say that the daily 
papers teem with facts far fouler and dead- 
lier than any which fiction could imagine. 
That is true, but it is true also that the sex 
which reads the most novels reads the few- 
est newspapers; and, besides, the reporter 


does not command the novelist’s s 
fix impressions in a young girl’s n 
suggest conjecture. <All this is ve 
it seems scarcely worth saying; anc 
pears pathetically useless to answet 
only possible Wav the complaint 
novelist that in the present state 
book trade it is almost iImpossibl 

an audience for an American nove] 
seems very likely, but, dear friend 
misfortune begins far back of the mas 
editor If you did not be iong to a 
which would rather steal its reading 

buy it, vou would be protected by 
ternational copyright law, and ther 
might defy the magazines and appe 

the public in a book with a fair hi 
getting some return for your labor « 

But you do belong toa nation that 
rather steal its reading than buy it 

so you must meet the conditions of 
only literary form with which stolen 
ature cannot compete The Amer 
magazine much more than holds its « 
against anything we can rob the En. 
of. Perhaps it is a little despotic, a 
arbitrary; but unquestionably its favo 
essential to success, and its conditions 
not such narrow ones. You cannot « 
with Tolstoi’s and Flaubert’s subjects 
the absolute artistic freedom of Tols 
and Flaubert; since De Foe, that is 
known among us; but if you deal 
them in the manner of George Eliot 
Thackeray, of Dickens, of society, 
may deal with them even in the mag 
zines. There is no other restriction uy 
you. All the horrors and miseries ai 
tortures are open to you; your pages ma 
drop blood ; sometimes it may happen th 
the editor will even exact such strong n 
terial from you. But probably he w 
require nothing but the observance of t 
convention in question; and if you do 1 
yourself prefer bloodshed he will lea‘ 
you free to use all sweet and peaceab 
means of interesting his readers. 

Believe us, it is no narrow field | 
throws open to vou, with that little sign 
to keep off the grass up at one point only 
Its vastness is still almost unexplored, an 
whole regions in it are unknown to thi 
fictionist. Dig anywhere, and do but di: 
deep enough, and you strike riches; or, i 
you are of the mind to range, the gentler 
climes, the softer temperatures, the serene) 
skies, are all free to you, and are so littl 
visited that the chance of novelty is greate: 
among them. 
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agony 


Harmony, 


Pensions ; 


Pert 
ina Territory ; 
Perritory ; April 


tory 5 


(Assistant Secretary of State; James N. 
n, Treasurer of United States; L. Brad 
Prince, Governor of New Mexico; March 


John B. Hende rsonh, N 
un Pinkney Whyte, Clement Studebaker, 
Jetterson Coolidge, William Henry Trescott, 
rew Carnegie, John R. G. Pitkin, Morris M. 
ee, J. H. Harrison, as delegates to the Con 
of American nations, to be held at Wash- 
on in 1889; April 5th, Joel B. Erhardt, Col 
or Port of New York; Cornelius Van Cott, 
master of New York. 
Harrison withdrew the 
of Eugene Schuyler as Assistant Secretary 
State March 19th. 


Bliss, 


Cornelius 


President nomina- 


fhe nomination of Murat Halstead as Min 
ter to Germany was rejected by the Senate 
larch 28th. 

Lyman E. Knapp was nominated as Gov- 


or of Alaska April 12th. 

Che Senate adjourned sine die April 2d. 

President Harrison issued a proclamation, 
Mareh 27th, authorizing the of the 
‘klahoma lands to settlers on April 22d. 

Che State election of Rhode Island, held on 

ri 


opening 


ith. resulted in no election of Governor 
the people. 

The Legislature of Rhode Island 
April 10th, Nathan F. Dixon as United States 
senator, 


elected, 


General Von Verdy du Vernois was appoint- 
d German Minister of War, April 10th. 

lhe cabinet of the Netherlands announced, 
March 26th, that the King, William IIL., was in- 
apacitated for carrying on the government. A 
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FManthly Record of Current Events. 


provisional regency was appoints The D 
of Nassau, April Ith, took the oath of office 
Regent of the Grand-Duel of | emburt 

Phe French Chamber decided, Ap 1 
thre prosecution of Genera b t 
threats y the peace of the rep 

DISASTERS 

Vare Lt) Fittes pers | ‘ 
explosio oa ee ery near Nisme brance 

Varch 20 A French torpedk it f 


dered ott Cherbourg, and fifteen es 


March 24th Report of loss of lla i 
Insurgent steamer ¢ i ea wu cre 
of twenty men 

Varch 26th. Phe Spanish mail steamer Min 
danao sunk by ce sioh With steamel J wae 


Thirty persons drowned Phe 


eNCUPSION 


Ocot foundered in Lake Cl 


steamer an ipaia 
Mexico. Over fifty lives lost 

Varch 30th The Ostend packet Countess of 
Flanders sunk in the English Channel by the 
Belgian mail steamer Princess Henriette hit 


teen persons drowned,—News of hurricane in 
Samoa, March 16th and 17th The Ameri« 
Trenton, Vandalia, and Nipsic, ana 
the German men-ot Adler, Olga, and Eber, 
wrecked the harbor of Apia. Captain C 
M. Schoonmaker, of the Vandalia, and ¢ aptain 
Wallis, of the £1 


American and ninety-tive 


an 


men-Ol-wat 


Wal 


ae 


Lieutenant , together with 


forty-nine German 


officers and sailors, lost. 


[pril 10th. Coal-pit explosion at Castrop, 

New South Wales. Pwenty-five men killed 
OBITUARY 

Varch 18th In London, Samuel Carter Hall, 
author, in his eighty-ninth year 

March 20th.—In Fasque, England, Sir Thom 
as Gladstone, Bart., aged eighty-four years. 

March 22d.—In Washington, D.C.. Stanley 
Matthews, Associate Justice of the Supreme 


Court, in his sixty-fifth year. 
Varch 27 th In London, John Bright, states 

man, aged seventy-eight 
April 4th. 

King John of Abyssinia 

In London, the 

ol 


years. 


News received of the death of 
Duchess of Cam 


Ill., aged 


April 6th 
bridge, daughter-in-law George 
hinety-one years. 

{pril 9th.—In Paris, Michel 
reul, scientist, aged one hundred and two years. 

April 10th.—In Washington, T. N. Patterson, 
Rear-Admiral U.S.N., aged sixty-nine years. 

April 13th In Philadelphia, John P. Usher, 
Secretary of the Interior under President Lin 


Eugene Chey 


coln, aged seventy -three years. 

April 14th.—In Brooklyn, New York, Hon. 
Simeon Baldwin Chittenden, ex-Congressman 
of the United States, aged seventy five years 

April 15th. 
eral Charles Kinnaird Graham, ex-Surveyor of 
the Port of New York, aged sixty-four years 


In Lakewood, New Jersey , Gen 
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A NEWLY DISCOVERED ANECDOTE OF Ql 
ELIZABETH 


Pne March wind was swirling and sough 

y drearily as Sir Walter Raleigh ascended 
the steps to the palace ana inquired of the 
Grand-Duke of the Vestibule if het Majesty 
was at home. That individual, turning tothe 
Goldstick in Waiting, repeated the question 
to him, and he in turn interré 


Lady of the Front Staircase, 


wated the First 
who promptly 
communicated Sir Walter's request for infor 
mation to the propel authorities, the result 
being that 


he courtier was informed that het 
Majesty was in, and would be pleased to have 
him eall again next week. This Sit Walter, 
concealing his discomfiture, proceeded to ao, 
remarking to the Queen, when next he met 
her, that she had treated him in a very wintry 


manner the last time he called. 


“No, my dear Sir Walter,” replied her Maj 
estv: “the treatment accorded you was not 
Wintry; 1t was summary 


‘Hal’ smiled the courtier. ‘You were feel 
ing coolly that morning.” 
‘Wrong again, Sir Walter,’ was her Maj 


esty’s quick retort. “IT was not coolly dis 
posed Indeed, I was much less Raw-ly ais 
posed than usual.” 

“Were I your enemy, madame,” quoth the 
courtier, “I should inform your Majesty that 
that jest was good when first twas uttered by 
the third assistant game-keeper on my great 
gvreat-grandfather’s estates, some two hundred 
years ago, but as one of your Majesty’s devoted 
slaves I remember what is due your Highness, 
ind observe, ‘Ha! ha!’ Thy wit wellnigh 
drives me to the verge of lunacy 


Maj 


Again your 
sty W L ye rmit me to ovserve, ‘Ha! ha!” 
Laugh away, my dear Sir Walter,” replied 
the Queen, somewhat piqued; “but do not 
laugh too hard. Men have been known to 


laugh their heads oft.” 


his story is interesting as showing Eliza 
beth’s extraordinary ability in the art oft 
repartee 


GEORGIA JUSTICE 
IN Georgia a justice of the peace 
no salary, but Is depends it solely upor 
for the emoluments of office Conser 


is a position not sought by the] 


talent, and instances oft *yust ces’ ] 


not of such rare occurrence as mig 
read. The following is vouched fo 
Story : 

Mr. M , a farmer living near 


Georgia town, one day tound an estra 


his pasture Shortly afterward a ne 


and claiming the cow, was told that it] 
produce satisfactory proof of owner 
might take her. Next to waterm« 
‘possums the Georgia negro is fondest 
suit; to sue and be sued gives him a re 
sense of the dignity of citizenship. He 
an opportunity not to be lost, and so 
of satisfying M that the cow re 
longed to him, which he easily coul 
done, the negro consulted a young attor 
town, and was advised to take out a pos 
warrant for the animal. This was accor 
done, and in due time the case came 
trial before the local magistrate. M 
into court, disclaimed ownersh p or 
possession, and turned the cow over 
bailiff to be d sposed of as the Court 
adirect. 

After a lengthy argument by the “co 
for the plaintiff” (the negro requires tl 
physician shall administer allopathic d« 
the Court announced that as the case wa 
deserving of careful consideration he wot 
serve his decision until ten o’clock the ft 
lng morning, 

Promptly at the appointed hour the 
accompanied by his counsel and a numls 
interested spectators, entered the court-1 
The magistrate ascended the split-bott 
seat of justice, adjusted his spectacles 
ranged the Code and Form books in orde1 
his table, and delivered ex cathedra the fol 
Ing OpimMio0n : 

“This case involves a pint of consider 
importance, ’bout which the Court don’t 
nothin’ laid down in the Code. Ther’ ain’t 
doubt ’bout the cow belongin’ to the nig¢ 
and the Court decides that p’int in his fa 
But who's li’ble for the costs? Accordin 
law the party losin’ the case must pay 
costs. Who air the parties to this suit 
ev’ry case ther’ must be two parties—a pla 
tiff and a defendant. Now it’s clare the 
ger’s the plaintiff, but who’s the defendant 
Mr. M -can’t be the defendant, because 
didn’t claim the cow, and didn’t make no ce 
fense to this suit. This leaves the nigger a 
the cow as the only rale parties befo’ the Cou 
and the nigger bein’ the plaintiff, the cow must 
the defendant. The plaintiff havin’ won t 
case, the defendant is li’ble for the costs. Mr: 
Bailiff, I direct you to hold the cow ‘til the cos 
air paid.” 


W. A. WiMBisu 
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‘ Tine ‘ ‘ 

pea surtace presse ( 

A broncho » cheap horse 1) 
1 querable perseverance His 
ni “ ind danyetr S M ( 

rig] rong, and he de 

M 

i 

In star i e leaders sprang uy 
‘ das if ble rr “ he yr 
s l meous eras y iwkward a 

‘ tec t horrol i 
Tel ( ot ‘ ‘ «le $ «ic cir ¢ 

( i 1 l I rT ( ‘ 

nel ‘ ickers re hauled waste 
the o1 d, exe Y HO SUPrprise y 
ounging lookers-o l’irst one, then t 
it ha legs ine made riue of 
lis hye it for vice 

Phe cit once lett é behind, 1 
roads nor forks were seen until the j 
end, but the sharp turns of the wa 
never-ending surprises 


¢ man from Ne Jersey had t 


the customary determination to be auc 
d make the driver perform on his ov 
He resolved not to brush the conversa 


bloom from the blossom prematurely, 


petals should close foreve1 


a prudent 


After measuring off several miles of silt 


Mr. Blossom grew nervous, shooting 
barrelled glances at the refugee from the 
of peaches, shift ne on the seat, whistl 


der breath short snatches of melody, che 
artificial little coughs, making supere 
tory play with reins and whip, and sigh 
faint “Ding it!’ Still the old peach ~p 
was represented with vacuous dignity \ 
there is nothing like this line of treatine1 
stirring up your confirmed stage-driver. 
track had reached the wilderness mou 
of the Coast Range, where the spruce an 
dars grow to an amazing height, and the t1 
eller’s eve vlasses were nearly cracked 
tempts to tollow up and down the steeps 
either side of the colonnaded vistas of t1 


trunks. The huge undergrowth, too, appeat 


for miles impassable for man or beast, and « 
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EDITOR'S 


A PALPABLE HI 


Sur Ts ma ge a u ( 
Hr Car s Why 
Sur O ecau I was wo! 


lv have believed that human foot 
*trod those wastes exc pt along the 


old trail followed by the stage route 


illed by the angelic notes of the 


als at his back, and intluenced by 


oneliness of a region which no living 


itures but the stage party had disturbed 


er’em, but I guv it up about five year ago 


hours, 
ation of desolation, when a lo 


is swung Gut before him, and he 


was pensively brooding over the 
¢ human 
heard 


vords, “ I see a bar over thar last weel 





to wi 


Shoot him 


sssom had surrendered, and was begin 


t 


>) 


Mister, some parties through here likes to 


ast 


‘T was a qood man then. 


vinter.” After a vain pause for re 


Hunted for 
but they got mine 


DRAWER 








yt yeees . Bes 
Ss Mee bree 


Ue ee 





N. J. glanced involuntarily at the kerchief 


Yes; one of ’em sen pme with one lick of 
his paw, and kicked the best part of my in’ards 
out witl his hind foot it the same time. 
Phey're turrible with their hind feet, ding it!” 

Brown ?” inquired New Jersey. 

No regular grizzly, about three parts 
grow My head’s a sight to see. Want to 

it 


New Jersey suddenly espied what proved To 
be a toll-gate not far ahead, and called atten 
Yes, that’s old man 

Hes gewly away in the 


mountain, but his val takes care the place 


tion to it by a gesture 


Boyles’s toll-house. 


She stood outside the toll-house door while 
the blossom suddenly came to fruition in the 
f which was un 


arder. And very 


shape of potatoes, a sack 


loaded for the toll-house 


‘ 
j 
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\e 
aw ee ahre is as she ved a three irtel is some feller trying to call, so I 
a fit I d sot ~ r abundant ! rifle on my back and clumb up the ste: 
: i 1 y and grace the bearing of this It was slow work, but after half ar 
: i maid Ar ‘ e ot weavel 1) l come on to a bench like, and “ 
’ ev ot Po he! . vhat i . l re enough the teller hollerec 
| ll face Is the ree ( ‘ smut clus har I i I 
"y ‘ Y Hack ol ere be some mag n, and ding hats lett of mu 
, ben ervel ‘ She h ‘ reuse 
-7 ot ! never! Wha i grease! 
, see of n Her / hia A Mexican If isn’t rr 
4 spn t wie ‘ ed a da P ip and 
, ing f What’s cinched 
N i east, nor mat vas see Wh tied up tight th a strap 
that « stuge put >for the night | ir was the vgreaser, cinched p 
it re a pre \ ib ol sp boards Sicle a hull rawhide Just < 
otfferes e res to cramped and bi ta | ! sted at the ends, with his head 
| The ranchman, his wife, and two me end a little ways, and the 1 
daug ‘ elled ineipie vearn s for the squeezed thin as ee 
tlesh-p of Jersey, and sleep ere as worth up and rolled t ree ¢ 
sle« But vy! Had rea fore, when it w ter 
( t Wa ‘ yu » ana dressed, o1 et, by some of tha 
unde e | of a squadron of nightmares something agin left 
ly Down a ladder, opposite where till the sun had and 
he sat breakfasting, descended a magniticent t hard as a shake 
specime ot corpore il man, ich turned o1 ‘What's a shake 
t cl “ e floor, and remorselessly exhibite A board spl t off a log with a riv 
t face pre ded with one eye A rap Stitfened the hide and shrunk it ad 
y ing of something dead hot, areca trant ‘most nothing. lout w h my knife ar 
p ge through the doorway into the hones his shell, but thar arn’t no motio1 
sunlight, and a hurried tlight to his seat on the him, only the little squeak I'd heerd Is 
watt y stave then an endless tive n ute to pack hin down to the trail, to make 
the cus ry broncho start, and an s ( thar und you may believe it or me 
tive a reassuring clapp of hands behind = did tumble with that thar grease 
his isses inated ina question fired b arms al the way to the botton al 
the alarmed Jersevman at the blossom, tl hadn’t managed to light with him unde 
one one-eyed party nsight “Where are thei I would | ve been kill same is he 
eves struck agin something on the way dow 
Whose eves knocked a tooth or two out of my upper ¢ 
The 1 i ma s he ranel rs ( ALEX Me( 
Mr. Blossom, that other eye hic you hay 
me SOUI 
Wi I ‘spect they're ging on some [wo female members of a Browning S 
bush o ther, if ‘ ‘ dried up and ecently organized in a quiet town not far 
blowed a " It's a good idee to ear spec Camden, Ne Jersey, were discussing asa 
t ‘ tr\ he branches bucks ot complexioned tellow-member, and one ot 
fo s eyes vbout half of “en fair philosophers took occasion to allude 
Kno ! Li issn ct ch, and dodge 1 s vellowness of facial hue as an indicat 
ranehbes of jaundice ‘How can you say so?” retur 
Ano I uy is spent much s the othe! That is soul! 
place as the previous, and where all the fan 
n ha bec monocles tor a the tra OF ELIZABETHAN POETS 
é el ‘ vered He ivored look il ‘) ri ~ 0 S VA ri new a i " 
bod raight int eyes, or eye D or . S etic sto 
Ra called “mis Oregon, descended o W ) pages in Shakespeare’s da 
the t ‘ Phe blossom re ed der it And lo! t gs have all been sung | 
‘VW ‘ evel the Klamath Mountains M. A. De WoLFrE How! 
‘ Cascade Ra ve? isked he rh S 
‘cea ndeiihie Memiithh chitin Wl Seen HE MIGHT AS WELL HAVE BEEN 
just we yon rowth IT was up thar alone lwo young Africans were one day fis] 
prospec x for gol It was turrible hot one from a wharf, when one of them fell into 
day, and I is making my way along an old vater, and was drowned. The survivor's g1 
elk ti d laid oft to take a bite and rest Was So uproarious that asympathetic by-stan 
Just as I got through d islightingapipe,I er inquired if the drowned boy was a relatic 
heerd a e kind of asquealing noise up the No,” said he, through his tears, “he wat 
rocks be nd me. I listened, cocked my rifle no relation, but he mout’s well been—he ha 
and pret soon I heerd it again. I concluded ill de bait 














